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Sérad rice consists broadly of three classes, Jara, mayhiia’ and Sérad, 
éaghu, the distinction between the three depending mainly on the 
amount of water that each variety requires Bara d/ran is sown 
on land where most water is obtaimable, such as low lands 
and old river beds, and is reaped in December and January. 
Majhila is grown on lund where there is less depth of water, 
and comes to maturity earlier than the dara varicty, being 
reaped in November or December. Zaghu requires less water 
again than majii/a, and is therefore sown on higher lands; it is 
reaped in September or October. In some cases /aghu is sown 
on didi land after that crop has been cut, if the tenants sce that 
there is suffivicnt water on the land. 

Sarad rice is, for the most part, sown broadeast. but is trans- 
planted if the secdlings have been destroyed by flood or carly 
drought. Ploughing begins as soon as the first shower of rain 
falls after the harvesting of the previous winter crop and is 
continued until the end of May. The land is ploughed as often 
as the weather and the resources of the cultivator permit, but as 
a rule four or five ploughings are considered sufficient. The 
soil, after being turned up, is exposod fo the action of the sun and 
wind, and lands lying beyond the reach of the fertilizing river 
silt receive a dressing of manure, mainly cow-dung and mud. 
The peasant then waits for the showers which usher in the 
monsoon, and starts sowing as soon as they appear in May or 
June. The plants germinate in 15 days, and consequently tho 
earlier the secd can be sown, and the strouger the young plants 
are when the, rains set in, the better is the chance of » good crop. 
During the latter half of June and the first half of July, the 
growth of the rice is helped by the monsoon rains, and the cultiva- 
tors have little to do but watch the young plants growing up, 
mend the small ridges round the fields, and do similar odd jobs. 

During the rest of July, when the plants have attained a geusan, 
height of about 15 inches, tho important operation called érusan 
(literally changing of place) is performed. This consists of 
driving the plough through the young rice in order to thoroughly 
looser. the soil at their roots; the rice plants are then firmly 
replanted by hand, and a sort of blunt harrow is drawn over 
the field to level and consolidate it. Beusan is performed about a 
month after sowing, when there has been enough rain to soak 
the land thoroughly and leave some water on the top, It is 
considered of great importance that this operation should be 
performed as soon as possible after the plante are well above 
ground, and it is regarded as a sign of a bad season if it 
cannot take place by the end of July. 
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After deusan is over, the ridges enclosing the fields are 
strengthened, the grass cleared away from them, and the weeds 
remoyed. For these operations an ample supply of water is 
necessary, and if this is available and there is sufficient rainfall 
in September and October, a good harvest is secured in the cold 
weather months. 

Biali, Bias rice is sown broadeast on high lands, the richest yield 
being obtained from the fertile soil called Aa/amati in tae vicinity 
of village sites. It is also raised on riverside land, but is precarious 
there, as it is liable to be destroyed or damaged by floods. 
Ploughing begins with the advent of the rains, and sowing 
should be finished early in June. Abundant rainfall within 8 
to 15 days after sowing is essential, as otherwise the crop is 
materially injured or entirely lost. It is ready for cutting in 
August or September, leaving the land free for rai crops, such as 
birhi, kultht, etc. Biali rice is also known as sathika from its 
taking 60 days to come to maturity. 

Dialua. Délua or spring rice is grown mainly in the marshy pdée in 
the south of the headquarters subdivision. Some villages in 
pargana Rahing are almost entirely under this crop, as they 
are annually inundated; it is also raised in a few villages 
to the north, where {he land is low-lying or advantage is taken 
of a small marsh or shallow tank. In the Khurda subdivision 
its cultivation is restricted to a few swampy tracts. This paddy 
requires marshy lends which can retain water or are capable of 
being irrigated till the monsoon showers begin. It is occasionally 
transplanted, but, as a rule, is sown broadcast. It is sown as 
soon as the water leaves the land sufficiently to allow of its 
being puddled, and the date of sowing therefore varies with 
the level of the ground and the rainfall or flood of the preceding 
season. Generally speaking, however, sowing takes place in 
January, and the crop is reaped in April. 

Other After rico the most importent ceraal is mdndié (Eleusine 

ne a“ coracapa), which is grown on a normal area of 24,800 acres. It 
is @ Valuable grain, as it is largely consumed by the poorer culti- 
vators in years of scarcity, and not infrequently also in ordinary 
years when their food stocks run short. Other cereals and pulser, 
such as china, kulthi, birhi and maga, account for 9 per cent. of the 
normal cultivated area. Ching (Panicum miliaceum) is a cereal. 
grown, as a rule, on low-lying sdrad land; it is sown in Decem- 
ber and harvested in March. Awithi (Dolichos biflorus) is a 
cheap pulse sown in October or November and reaped in Feb- 
ryary ur March. It is raised on land from which a crop of, 
early rice has been removed, on riverside lands, and round 
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village sites. Birhi or kalai (Phaseolus radiatus) is another pulse 
grown during the same period on high lands. Maga (Phaseolus 
mungo) is a cheap pulse sown in January or February and cut 
in March and April; it is grown in large quantities on paddy 
lands of a medium level. 

Oil-seeds are unimportent crops in Puri, rape and mustard Oil-seeds 
being grown on a normal area of only 2,900 acres and other 4 fibres 
oil-seeds on 4,000 acres. Linseed, mustard and the castor oil 
plant (gaba) are grown mainly on river banks and round village 
sites. Cotton is raised on an even smaller area, the normal acre- 
age of early cotton being only 2,500 acres and of late cotton 
460 acres. 

Sugarcane, with 2 normal arcoa of 4,100 acres, is grown Sugarcane. 

practically all over the district. It is a orop requiring high land : 
with good soil and facilities for irrigation, and is frequently found 
on riverside lands, in the vicinity of village sites, aud near tanks, 
It is an exhausting crop and is consequently rotated with other 
crops. The cane is pressed by a press called A/a/, a primitive 
contrivance consisting of two wooden rollers revolving round 
another central roller. 

Indigo is grown in small patches in the headquarters sub- nyu, 
division, being found chiefly in parganas Kotdesh, Antrodh, tobacco 
Kotrahang and Damarkhand ; the normal area is only 700 acres. ent eet: 
Tobacco is raised ou riverside lands, which periodically receive 
a deposit of silt. ‘The tobacco grown is for the most part con- 
sumed locally. Pduis grown in small quantities on the high 
lands of a few villages. The chief contre of pan cultivation is 
Narsinghpur, which has given its name to a variety called 
Narsinghpuri pa, which has gained some popularity in the 
Caloutta and Cuttack markets. Other pau gardens are found in 
sil4é Dandimal and in the headquarters subdivision close to the 
Jagannath road, the ja” being sold to pilgrims and exported to 
Puri. 

The principal fruits of Puri a1e the mango, jack, papaya, peyrns 
custard-apple, pine-apple and plantain. Of these fruits the mogt axp 
important is the mango, whica forms an important part of the t)treq, 
food supply of the people The Khurda subdivision is specially 
noted for its numerous mango and jack groves, which have 
been estimated to extend over nearly 30 square miles; besides 
these regularly planted trees, there are a large number of wild 
trees scattered through the jungle or growing on the hills. 

The laterite soils common in this tract seem to be- specially 
suited to the growth of mango trees, which on such soils 
often attain e remarkable size. The fruit they yield is of every 
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variety and colour, varying from a large sweet and fibreless fruit 
toa small berry-like fruit with stringy flesh, a large stone, and 
a strong flavour of turpentine. In the Mals there is a variety of 
wild mango, yielding a-small but often sweet and tasty fruit. The 
jack fruit is generally of the common stringy variety, though sweet 
and often of large size. The tamarind tree replaces the mango 
in tracts where the old undulating alluvium predominates; and on 
that soil, which is unsuited to the mango, thrives and grows to 
4 great size. The common custard-apple, sama, bel, lanka-amba, 
limes, and citrons are cultivated to a limited extent. The orange 
tree, which succeeds in Ganjam, will only yield fruit in the 
Banpur Mals. Coconut and date palms thrive in Banpur, and 
the Jatter also do well in Danchgarh, Manikagora and other 
places. Among other fruit-bearing treos may be mentioned 
the polang tree, which is grown extensively for the sake of 
the oil from its berries. Many vegetables are grown on riverside 
lands and on the land adjoining the village homesteads, including 
brinjals, cucumbers, radishes, gourds of several kinds, sweet 
potatoes, yams and beans. 

According to the agricultural statistics of 1906-07, altogether 
1,182 square miles are under cultivation, forests account for 485 
square miles, while 493 square miles are unculturable, and the 
area of culturable waste other than fallow is 194 square miles. 
The information available shows that there has been a very great 
extension of cultivation within the last half century. Since the 
settlement of 1837 tho area under cultivation in the headquarters 
subdivision has increased by 23°4 per cont. owing to the reclamation 
of waste land; andin the Khurda Government estate there has 
been on increase of 24,816 acres, or 389 square miles since the 
settlement of 1882, 

In the headquarters subdivision the advance of the plough has 
been steady, except in its north-western extremity, where the 
physical features of the country have proved an effectual obstacle 
to such extension. There are also a few tracts in which a consider- 
able area has been thrown out of cultivation owing to floods. 
In Khurda the jungle is being cleared steadily in places where 
the soil is suitable, and it is believed that, if proper means of 
irrigation could be provided, still larger areas might be reclaimed. 
A noticeable example of such reclamation may be observed in 
the case of some villages near Niladriprasad. Once a rich and 
thriving estate, it was devastated during the wars between the 
Rajas of Khurdé and Parikud ; the land relapsed into jungle, and 
no attempt was made to bring it again under cultivation. But 
about 20 years ago these villages were given out in lease with the 
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object of reclaiming the land; means of irrigation were provided ; 
and the result has been that more than half of the area leased 
has been brought under cultivation. 

The most marked improvement in agricultural practice Improve. 
during the last half century has been the gradual decline of the ¥EN™ OF 
shifting system of cultivation, known as ¢oila, which wasformerly 
practised on a large scale by the aboriginal inhabitants of the bhi 
Kivurda subdivision. This consists of a rough method of culti- vation. 
vating newly cleared patches of land in upland tracts. Tho 
jungle is cut down and burnt upon the spot; and the soil, 
thus enriched with salts, yields abundant crops of early rice, oil+ 
seeds and cotton. At the end of four or five years such clearings 
are abandoned for new ones, and the land relapses into jungle. 
When a fresh growth has sprung up, the trees and serub-wood are 
again cut down and burnt on the spot, the whole process of clear- 
ing and cultivating being renewed. Of late years the extension of 
cultivation has considerably reduced the area of forest and waste 
land, which in former days was looked upon as only fit for toila 
cultivation, but bas now been brought under the plough. In 
other respects, however, there has not been much advance. In 
spite of the efforts made in the Khurd& Government estate 
to introduce new crops and now varieties of seed, the oultivator 
still remains constant to the ways‘of his forefathers. 

Manure, consisting chietly of cow-dung, is used to a large Manures. 

extent in the headquarters subdivision; this is eked out by mud 
from the bottom of tanks and river deposits, and the refuse of oil- 
seeds and sugarcane is also used. In the Khurdai subdivision the 
artificial manure almost exclusively used is dried and powdered 
cow-dung. The droppings are collected from the cow-sheds and 
kept in pits. The urine, as a rule, is allowed to escape, but a 
portion is collected with the scrapings of the mud floor, which are 
added to the manure pit. The manure is kept for seven or eight 
months until quite decomposed ; it is then placed in heaps on the 
field just before the May ploughings. Other artificial manures ure 
but little used, but for some miscellancous crops, such as sugarcane, 
a certain quantity of oilcake is employed. Green crops or jungle 
growth are not used as vegetable manure, although there aye 
large quantities of suitable plants, such as the smaller cassias and 
wild indigo. A certain manurial value is obtained, however, from 
the weeds ploughed into the svil, and from the rice stubble, which 
‘is ploughed in immediately after reaping. One of the finest 
manures which the Khurda rice lands now enjoy is the water, 
impregnated with salts and loaded with vegetable detritus, which 
flows into them from the adjoining hills. 
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The cattle of the district are similar to those found in the 
south of Bengal, and no description of them is required. Cows, 
buffaloes and oxen are kept by the pastoral caste of Gauras 
and by cultivators generally, sheep and goats by low castes, and 
pigs by the degraded caste of. Ghusurias. A few country-bred 
ponies are kept by the well-to-do for riding. 

In the headquarters subdivision an area of 21,400 acres, repre- 
senting from 3 to 5 per cent. of the total area of the villages, was 
set apart at the last settlement for grazing grounds. The proce- 
dure adopted is described as follows by Mr. Maddox:—* With two 
objects in view, the establishment of fuel and fodder reserves, and 
the setting apart of specific places for sanitary purposes, the 
Settlement Officer caused all waste lands and tanks, to the use of 
which the villagers appeared to have a customary right, to be 
recorded as the property of the community (earba sddhdran), 
Such lands were found in most villages, though the right was, by 
no means, always admitted by the zamindars. . . In the rules 
of 1896 provision was made for the reservation of lands for grazing 
grounds with the consent of the zamindir, andthe Assistant 
Settlement Officers were directed to select in each village a few 
large fields, not more than 15 to 20 acres in an average village of 
400 acres, suitable for grazing, and to enter them in a separate 
khatian, to which they were required to get the signatures of some 
of the leading ryots and of the zamindar, or sub-proprietor, or his 
agent. A note was then made in the khatian that the village 
community were entitled to graze their cattle without charge on 
this land, and that it was on this ground exempted from assess- 
ment. To safeguard these lands against subsequent encroachment, 
clause has been inscrted in the form of kabudiyat to be executed by 
all zamindars and sub-proprietors entering into cngagements for 
the payment of revenue, binding them to preserve as grazing 
grounds, cremation grounds, and reserved tanks, the plots specified, 
to take no rent or grazing charge, and to take action in the Courts 
to eject trespassers, if required by the Collector to do so.” These 
areas were set apart after calculating the approximate number of 
cattle in ao village, and if the lands are maintained intact, no. 
difficulty should be experienced by the villagers in obtaining 
sufficient pasturage for their cattle; but unfortunately this has not 
proved to be as efficient a safeguard as was expected. 

In the Khurda subdivision the cultivators depend mainly on the 
protected forests for pasturage, t.e., on the lands not inoluded in’ 
the reserved forests or in the holdings of the ryots. Elsewhere im 
Orissa the rice fields form a valuable pasture ground, the stubble, 
weeds, and grass being intentionally left for fodder; but in 
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Khurda, in order to convert the stubble and other vegetable 
growth into manure, the fields are ploughed immediately after 
reaping from November to January, so that, with the exception of 
a scanty herbage on the ails, next to nothing springs up in the 
fields before ploughing recomménces in May for the new crop. 
Under the rules laid down, the tenants are allowed to graze free 
of charge one pair of bullocks and 5 cows for every 4 acres which 
they hold in the Government estate. Cuttle in excess of the 
prescribed number are charged for at the rate of 8 aunas for each 
buffalo, 4 annas for each bullock, cow and yearling calf, and of 
2 annas for cach goat and sheep per aunum. T'rom enquiries 
made at the last settlement it appears that the area available for 
grazing, even if it could be equally distributed over the whole 
eatate, is not sufficient for the number of cattle. As a matter 
of fact, the distribution is unequal, and in many villages the 
pasturage is probably leas than is actually required. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tur district of Puri is liable to suffer both from floods and 
droughts. The former are due to the sudden rising of the 
rivers, which have one common characteristic. In the hot 
weather they are nearly dry, and tueir beds consists of stretches of 
sand, thiough which small streams meander from bank to bank. 
But in the rainy season they rise to a great Leight with wonderful 
rapidity and bring down a large volume cf water, which the lower 
channels are unable to discharge. The result is that the water 
spreads over the country except where it is checked by embank- 
ments, Droughts are due to the deficiency of the rainfall, In 
most years the rainfall is sufficient for the needs of the district, 
but it iy precarious, and its early cessation 1s fatal to the rice crop, 
on which the people depend. Practically the whole of the 
cultivated area is under rice, and other crops are scarcely grown 
at all, By far the greater part, moreover, of the rice crop 
consists of sdrad or winter rice, and the autumn and spring rice 
are comparatively small crops; they are not grown at allin some 
parts, and can nowhere make up for the loss of the winter 
rice. 

Tho greatest famme within the memory of the inhabitants of 
Puri was that of 1866, which was felt with even greater intensity 
in Puri than in either Cuttack or Balasore. The outturn of the 
rice crop of 1864 had been short, and this was followed by an 
utter failure owing to the scanty rainfall in 1865, when only 36-3 
inches fell, of which not more than 5:2 inches fell in September, 
and none at all subsequently. In October 1865, prices were 
about two and a half times their ordinary rates, and distress 
began to appear, the people in many places subsisting on fruita 
and roots, while rice was selling at famine rates. The Collector 
applied early in the season for permission to make enquiries 
into the losses on the zamindari estates, but his request was 
summarily refused by the Board of Revenue. A more pressing 
application to the same effect was made at the end of November, 
but was again negatived, and the Collector was informed that 
no remissions were to be granted, and that no hopes of receiving 
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&ny aid should be held out to the zamindars. On the 25th 
Novemb*r he telegraphed that starvation was occurring in 
Parikud and Malud, thet the number of deaths was increasing, 
and that genersl destitution prevailed. Relief works for the 
employment of the distressed were sanctioned ; and a definite 
scheme for road-making on a large scale was submitted by the 
Collector, who recommended that wages should be given in food, 
insetad of in money, and that grain should be imported and 
stored for this purpose. Grants were made for works on the 
Cuttack-Madras road and the Cuttack-Puri road, but Govern- 
ment rejected the proposal that wages should be paid in kind. 

In January 1866 it became clear that rice was not procurable 
in any quantity, and tho Collector called attention to the 
necessity of providing a supply of food for the labourers; but his 
request for an advance with which to purchase rice was 
refused. The Commissioner then telegraphed:-—‘Famine relief 
is at a stand-still. Puri must get rice from somewhere. May 
T authorise advance for this purpose?’ The reply sent was:— 
“Government declines to import rico into Puri. If the market 
favours importers, rice will find its way to Puri without Govern- 
ment interference, which can only do harm. All payments for 
labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be in cash.” 
The result of this telegram seems to have been to put an 
end to the discussion regarding the importation of rive till a 
period when the weather and the state of the people rendered 
it too late to import it with succossful effect. No further orders 
were issued on the subject till June, In the meantime, the 
Collector did all that he possibly could, but there can be no doubt 
that the relief works were rendered to a groat degree inoperative 
from want of rico to feed the labourers. 

Matters grew rapidly worse, and in the early part of May the 
distress in the town of Puri had become so great that it was no 
longer possible to leave it to the unorganized charity .of the 
mahants or, heads of icligious houses. On the 9th May the 
Collectcr, as Secretary to the Famine Relief Committee, made an 
appeal to public charity through the Calcutta Press. A sum of 
Rs, 1,000 was sent in answer to his appeal, and this enabled him to 
open a relief house in the town, at which cooked rice was supplied. 
At the end of May « grant of Rs. 10,000 was made by Govern- 
ment to the Committee, and an ofhcer was appointed to superin- 
tend the distribution of gratuitous relief in the interior. By this 
time some private trade had sprung up with the south, rice being 
imported by way of the Chilka lake from Gopalpur; but the supply 
was dependent on the imports from ports still further south, 
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In the middle of June there was a cessation in the imports, in 
consequence of the non-arrival cf a ship which had beea expected 
at Gopalpur, and the Collector reported that rico was scarcely 
procurable even for the prisoners, and called on the Commissioner 
to send him a supply from the rice which had been sent by 
Government to False Point in order to avert a crisis. 

The selling price in Puri at this time was below 6 standard 
scers Lo the rupee ; but by the end of June there was a renewal 
of the supply from the south, and the price then fell to 7} seers 
for the rupee. Government had, meanwhile, absndoned its 
resolution not to import rice, and imported 2,549 bags, which 
reached Puri on the 30th June. The Collector began to make 
sales of rice to the public in the town at the rate of © local 
seers (72 stundaid scers), and then was forced to raise the 
price to 5 seers for the rupee, which had the effect of stopping 
the sales for atime. On the 7th July another steamer arrived 
in the roadstead with a cargo of 12,476 bags, but the bad weather 
had now set in, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the grain could be got on shore at the rate of a few boat-loads 
a day At times it was absolutoly impossible to go off to the 
ship at all, and altogether 7 weeks passed before the whole 
of the 12,476 bags were landed. Moreover a brig, which had 
brought up 1,500 bags of rice from Gopalpur on private account, 
was “eventually obliged to leave the port arhons discharging 
her cargo. 

This period was one of very great isdn throughout the 
district. The quantities of grain which the authorities were able 
to land at Puri from dity to day were so small, that there 
appeared to be no hope of carrying on the relief operations with- 
out a break, On the 20th July rice was selling in the market at 
less than 6 scers for the rupee, and the Collector was compelled 
to restrict his sales at market rates 10 one rupee’s worth to each 
applicant in the town, and on the léth August it was found 
necessary {o stop the sales altogether for a time. The Relief 
Committce were still able to keep their relicf centres in 
operation, but the distress was aggravated by the disastrous 
inundation deseribed later in this chapter. 

On the 3lst August, another vessel arrived with 7,453 bags 
of rive, and during September operations were rapidly extended, 
tho shopkeepers being employed as agents for the sale of the 
Government rice throughout the district. Rice from Gopalpur also 
began to come into the district on private account, but on the 10th 
September the Committee recorded that the class whom they had 
hitherto allowed to purchase rice at 16 seers for the rupee, had 
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merged into the pauper population, having sold all that they 
possessed. They therefore discontinued sales altogether, supplying 
the destitute gratuitously, and Ivaving those who could pay to 
purchase al the Government shops. In October another dearth 
of the rice stock took place, which compelled the Collector at 
first to reduce his sales at market rates by only allowing 
purchasers to take 8 annas’ worth instead of one rupec’s worth at 
a time, and afterwards to put astop to sales altogether. The 
Relief Committee, however, had stocks in hand, and were enabled 
to carry on operations at all their centres, with the assistance 
of 15,000 maunds of old unhusked rice supplicd to them by 
the mahant of one of the maths. Further stores of rice were 
imported in November and the reopening of Government sales, 
together with the appearance of the new rice in the market, had 
marked effoct on prices, Coarse rice, which on the Ist November 
had been selling at 7,7, secrs per rupeo, rapidly fell in price, till 
on the 23rd the rate stood at 21 seers for the rupee. The 
condition of the people had much improved by this time, and 
it was decided to close the centres gradually, but in certain 
tracts which had suffered more severely than others, it was 
found necessary to continue gratuitous relief for several months 
longer. 

The previous failnre of the crop of 1864, the drought of 
1865, and tho terrible inundations in August 1866, all combined 
to make the famine more severely felt im Puri than in any 
other district. In the south and north-east searcily had 
become famine some months earlicr thgn either in Cuttack or 
Balasore; but unfortunately no rice was imported till a month 
later than to Cuttack. Cortainly, private trade was importing 
something from the south, but not to anything like the extent 
of adequately supplying the wants of the people in the interior. 
By June the famine had reached its height, and it continued 
unabated throughout July and August. ‘The mortality reached 
its culminating point at the beginning of the second week 
of August during the heavy rain and storms which preceded 
and caused the floods. The people were then in the lowest 
stage of exhaustion; the emaciated crowds collected at the 
feeding stations had no sufficient shelter, and the cold and wet 
killed many. A number of deaths were also due to the fact 
that, at the centres in the interior, relicf was given in the 
shape of uncooked rice till the end of July. But, as in other 
districts, it was found that the paupers, having no facilities 
for cooking it, and famishing with hunger, devoured the rice raw, 
which brought on fatal bowel complaints. Te raw rice was 
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also forcibly taken away from the weak by the strong, and 
this led to the distribution of rations of cooked rice. Regarding 
the mortality, it is impossible to form any estimate which can 
be confidently pronounced even to approximate to the truth; 
but in October 1866 it was reported that 210,866 deaths had 
occurred in the year, and of these a large proportion must have 
been directly due to the famine. 

Scarcities have since oceurrd in 1877-78, 1835-86 and 
1888-89, serious distress being caused in the year last named by 
floods, which injured or destroyed the autumn rice crop and 
seriously diminished the outtumm of winter rice in tlhe Khurda 
subdivision and a small trad of country between the Chilka lake 
and the sea. Famine once more visited the distriet in 1897 as the 
combined result of floods and drought. All the great rivers 
rose almost simultaneously to nearly the highest point on record, 
overflowing their banks or breaching the embankments. ‘The 
low lands were submerged and owing to the unprecedented 
duration of the flood, remained water-logged for more than a 
month. Not only was the crop ruined, but much land was 
permanently thrown oat of cultivation by deposits of sand. The 
cullivators, on the subsidence of the floods, replanted as soun as 
possible, but the pew sowings were sacrificed to drought, as the 
old ones had been to flood. The drought was also of long 
duration, the rains having ccased at the end of September. 
The result was that in some places the rice crop failed entirely, 
and in others the outturm was not good, while the winter rice 
crop, which is the mainstay of the people, suffered most from 
both flood and drought. 

Relief measures werd necessary in 365 square miles, contain- 
ing 102,000 souls, the area and the population affected being 
respectively about one-seventh and one-ninth of the total area 
and population of the district. The affected area mioreover 
did not form a compact tract, but was scattered in both the 
subdivisions of the district; nor did all the tracts require relief 
to the same extent and at one and the same time. There were 
seven such tracts, The first and most important one was round 
the Chilka lake and comprised the parganas of Bajrakot, 
Malud, Parikud, Andhari, Manikpatna and parts of purganas 
Chaubiskud and Sirai in the headquarters subdivisiun and 
parganas Satpara and Balabhadrapur in the Khurda subdivision. 
From its geographical position and physical conditions, this tract, 
which measured 231 square miles and contained 74,000 souls, 
is nost exposed to the calamities of the seasons. It was here that 
relief measures were necessary in 1877-78, 1885-86 and 1888-89 
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subsequent {o the grest Orissa famine; and it is no matter of 
wonder that, it suffered severely from the unusual floods and 
drought of the year 1896-97, The second, third and fourth 
tracts wero in the Khurda subdivision. The second tract 
comprised ci/ds Rameswar and Kuhuri on the shore of the Chilka 
lake; its area was 20 square milvs, and its population 10,000 souls. 
The third tract lny at the foot of the Solari hills extending from 
the Ganjim Trunk Road near Sunakhala {o Ailpur; the area of 
this tract was only 9 square miles, and its population 2,000 souls. 
The fourth tract extended from the Chilka to the foot of the 
Solari hills; if measured 14 square miles, and contained 3,000 
souls. All theso three tracts suffered equally with the first 
tract, but the distress was not so groat in the remaining three 
tracts,’ which were also in the Whurda subdivision The fifth 
tract, comprised the Sana Mals and Beara Mals in Banpur, 
measuring 58 square miles, with a population of 2,000 souls ; 
it is of a different nature from the others, bemg covered with 
extensive jungles inhabited by aboriginal tribes. ‘The sixth tract 
was in Kuspalla, near Baghmari, with an area of 10 square miles 
and a population of 4,000 souls. The seventh and last tract 
measured 23 square miles with 7,000 souls, and lay in ctlds 
Khurda and Dandimal on the right bank of the Daya river. 

The period of relief was not the sume for all the atfeoted 
tracts. It was cailed for as carly as February 1897 in the first 
four and the seventh tracts, and was eontinued till the 15th 
September 1897 in the first tract, and till the end of July in the 
other four tracts. In the fifth and sixth tracts it was only 
necessary to have relief works from the middle of May and April 
respectively till the 19th June following. The aggregate number 
of persons employed on relief works, reckoned in terms of oue 
day, was 519,301, the average daily number being 2,598; the 
corresponding numbers of those receiving gratuitous relief were 
27,803 and 236. ‘ 

The floods to which Puri is liable are duc to the fact that rroops. 
the river channels can only carry off # small portion of the River 
flood water which enters the district, mainly through the Koya- floods. 
khai. Such floods, however, are limited to certain portions of the 
district, chiefly in the headquarters subdivision ; and only a small 
part of the Khurda subdivision is liable to suffer from inunda- 
tion. The latter subdivision is divided by the Ganjam road 
into two portions, which are entirely distinct in character. The 
western portion ix high and undulating, containing tracts of 
jungle alternating with villages and cultivated low lauds, and the 
damage done by flocds is very slight : indeed, sor10 of the higher 
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lands are benefited rather than injured by high floods. The 
portion of the subdivision {o the east of the Ganjam road is in a 
very different position, for it is subject to annual inundation from 
the Daya river. Tho headquarters subdivision is also d.vided into 
two trants, viz., the western or protected area between the Daya 
and tho Bhargavi rivers, and the eastern or unprotected area 
between the Bhargavi and the sea, which is traversed by the 
Kushbhadra river. The former is called the protected area, 
because it has been decided to heep up the left embankments of 
the Daya and the right embankments of the Bhargavi, so as to 
protect this area from floods. It is doubtful whether this does 
much good in tho long run. The country protected from floods 
becomes a sort of a hollow in course of time, while the country 
outside rises with the deposit of silt, and the time eventually 
comes when the embankments burst or are abandoned, and the 
low country suffers more than the surrounding higher lands. 

The tracts liable to inundation ir ordinary years have been 
grouped by Mr. Hi. McPherson, the Settlement Officer, as 
follows :—(1) the West Daya tract, including West Lembai, West 
Sirai, and Balabhadrapur in the Khurda subdivision ; (2) the 
Dhanua basin, including the greater portion of parganas Purbaduai, 
Oldhar, Matkatputn anda small portion of parganas Kotdesh and 
Rahang ; (3) the Samang Vat, north of Puri; (4) the land along 
the lower reaches of the Kadua and the Prachi rivers; and (5) 
portions of parganas Kodhar, Kurilo and Tapp& Kanman. 

The effects of inundation are most disastrous in the Dhanua 
basin, where the water lodges for a longer period than elsewhere, 
on account of the inability of the Kushbhadra to discharge its 
volume quickly. The results of inundations in the tract first 
named are also serious, but the damage caused in the fourth 
tract is slight, and in the Samang Pat, which is used for the 
cultivation of da/ua rice, inundations are not only beneficial but 
necessary for the crops. In years of extraordinary flood the only 
portions not liable to mundation sre Kotrahang, Paschimduai, 
East Rahang, and South-Kast Chaubiskud; the rest of the head- 
quarters subdivision is converted into a lake for the time being. 
The effects are least disastrous in the northern parganas, where 
the slope of the land is sufficient to carry off flood water before 
irremediable damage has been done ; Kotdesh, Lembai, Antrodh, 
Damarkhand and Banchas may be placed in this category. In 
the parganas further south the crops are liable to be severely 
damaged, and, in bad years, totally destroyed. 

Certain tracts are also liable to inundation by salt water. 
The rivers of the district, whether they enter the Chilka. lake 
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‘or the sea, run dry in the hol weather, and are then liable to 
have salt water forced up their channels by the action of the 
tides and the strong breeze which blows from the south for several 
months uf the year. When the rivers aro embanked, tho tides 
high, and tho breeze strong, the salt water overflows and does 
much damage to the cultivated ficids. The tracts specially liable 
to this misfortune form a belt of about five miles round the shore 
of the Chilka in parganay Chaubiskud and Sirai, and the lands 
situated on the lower reaches of tho Kushbhadra, the Prachi, the 
Kadua and the tidal crechs of the Kodhar block. Fields deeply 
submerged do not recover their fertility for a period of three or 
four years, and ihe crops in these tracts aro therefore precarious. 
For such areas river inundation is highly beneficial, as {he saline 
impregnation gets washed oul of the soil by river flood. and the 
effects of tidul flood arc thus counteracted, But for this, many 
large stretches of country would doubtless lic waste along the 
shores of the Chilka lake. 

The annals of the district shew Low great is the loss sustained 
by the disastrous floods to which it is liable. Of the 32 years 
ending in 1866, 24 were years of flood so serious as to require 
remissions of revenue ; and during the last 15 years of this period 
there was only a single ono in which such remissions Were not 
required, this exceptional year being 1865-66, when the Province 
suffered from drought instead. In these lo years the remission 
of land revenue due to flood alone wes over 4 lakhs, while 3} 
lakhs were expended by Government on embankments and other 
protective works, the two items representing an annual clurge of 
10 per cent. on the total land revenue of the district. The years 
1872, 1892 and 1896 were also memorable for high floods, that of 
1892 being remarkable for its severity and that of 1896 for its 
duration. 

But none of these inundations can compare for soverity with 
that of 1866, by which 275 square miles were submerged for from 
five to forty-five days. Throughout this arva the water was 
nowhere less than three tcet deep, in whole villages it was ten feet 
deep, and over thousands of acres it averaged seven feot. The 
rivers came down bursting their banks in every direction and 
leaving fifty-tw> wide breaches behind them as they tore along. 
More than 412,000 people were suddenly driven out of house 
and home, and found themselves in the middle of an inland 
sea. In one part of pargana Sirai, on the north of the Chilka, 
1,200 acres were under nine feet of water, and the average depth 
over the entige 7 830 acres reported upon in that pargana was 

between seven and nine feet. There were, thercforc, in one single 
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porgana, more than twelvo square miles of solid land suddenly 
turned into a sea between seven and nine feet desp; and this 
sea continued to cover everything for thirty days. ‘Thousands 
of miserable families floated about in canoes, on bamboo rafts, on 
trunks of trees, or on rice stacks, which threatened every moment 
to dissolve into fragments beneath them. No lives were lost in 
the first rush of the waters; for the unhappy inhabitants of those 
regions know but too well, from previous experience, what they 
have to expect, and live in a constant state of preparation. Most 
of the hamlets have boats tied to the houses; and for miles, the 
high thatched roofs are firmly held down by bamboo stakes, so as 
to afford a refuge in time of flood. Starving colonics might be 
seen thus perched above the waters. Every banyan tree had its 
rvokery of human beings, while the Brahmans effected settlements 
on the roofs of their brick temples, and looked down in safety 
as the flood roared past. The common danger disarmed all 
creatures of their natural antipathies. Snakes glided up to 
the roofs and burrowed harmlessly in the thatch. Others wriggled 
up trees, and whenever a canoe or log of wood passed, slid 
down iuto the water and swam towards the ark which their 
instinct told them would bear them to dry land. The cattlo 
suffered” terribly. Sheep and goats were carried away by herds 
in the torrent, and in a few days their carcases came to the 
surface, and floated about covered with crows and scuffing kites. 
But the most pitiable sight of all was that of the plough cattle 
standing in shallow parts up to their necks, and hungrily snufling 
the barren waters for fuod until they sank exhausted into the 
slime. Before the flood was over, many a famishcd family had 
also succumbed. When the waters subsided, the survivors found 
themselves in a region of desolatcd homesteads, footid slime, and 
rotting crops. 

Such was the flood of 1866; and it must be remeinbered 
that, although of unusually long continuance, it was by no means 
singular as to its extent orits depth. Indeed, we find that in 
1855 the inundation was deeper in every one of the parganas of 
the district. 

Government maintains altogether 248°87 miles of embankments 
in this district under Act XXXII of 1855. These embankments 
afford only partial protection to the ares liable to inundation, 
but the problem of providing complete protection is no easy 
one. In years of high flood in the Mahanadi river a large volume 
of water is poured into the district by the Koyakhai. The chief 
peculiarity of this river is that it has no large channel leading © 
directly to the sea, and the greater part of the water carried 
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by it has to pass to tho sea through the Chilka lake. The 
channels by which the water is conveyed to the Chilka can, 
however, in their lower portions carry only about 45,000 cubic 
feet per second, as compared with 334,483 cubic feet, the 
estimated discharge of the Koyakhai near its head in the flood 
of 1872. It is, therefore, obvious that whenever there is a 
high flood, a considerable part of the Vuri district must become 
a lake for the time being. 

Both civil and engineering authorities aro agrecd as to the 
difficulty of remedying this state of affairs and of providing 
a system which could afford complete protection Thus, Mr. 
H. McPherson, who conducted the last settlement of the 
headquarters subdivision, writes:—“The problem of protecting 
the district from river inundation is a diffieult one. The 
problem is to conduct a given amount of water from the head of 
the district to the Chilka and the sea by channels that reduce 
to a minimum the chance of danger to the cultivated aroa. In 
ordinary years the embanked channels of the Koyakhai distri- 
butaries are equal to the task. In extraordinary years they are 
unequal to it. The object to be aimed at is to conduct the 
excess water in directions by which it will do loast harm. At 
present, it is allowed to spill into low-lying areas, where the 
results are most harmful, while on the other hand complaints , 
are made that whore flood watz is wanted on the shores of tho 
Chilké to neutralize the salt impregnatious ot the hot weather 
tides, a sufficient supply of river water is not now obtainable,” 

Again, the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Inglis, Chiof Engineor to the 
Government of Bengal, writes :—‘‘ The chief physical difference 
between the portions of the delta in the Puri and in the Cuttack 
districts is the marked difference in the sizes of the channels 
which have to convey to the sea the flood entering the head 
of the delta. In the Cuttack district the channels cannot carry 
the whole of the flood, but they can carry, with tho assistance 
of moderate embankments, a very fair proportion of it, and 
they reunite near the coast in very effident estuaries, In the 
Puri district, on the other hand, the channels can carry such a very 
small proportion of the flood that any attempt to confine it 
between embankments is hopeless. Further, the only estuary in 
the district is tho amall one of the Kushbhadra river, and the 
rest of the flood water has to find its way to the sea through 
the Chilka lake, which can hardly be considered as an efficient 
estuary. It seems possible that the existing state of affairs is of 
comparatively recent origin, and that at a period more or lesa 
yemote @ large river flowed slong the course at present occupied 
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by tho Prachi Nullah. The cxistence of a high sandy ridge 
slong the north side of this stream would appear to indicate that 
formerly {here muat have been either a large river or that it 
was the sea shore. 

“What at present happens is that with a low or moderate 
flood part of the district is proloctod and part is open to inunda- 
tion, while with high floods {he main embankments are overlupped. 
or breached, and only a small portion of the district is protected. 
To what oxtent the inundation is, on tho average of years, really 
destructive is a point which, I think, can hardly be said to have 
been determined, and in tho absence of continuous records of the 
yield of selected tracts it can only be guessed at. Tho Commission 
of 1866 arrived at the conclusion that au annual assessment of 8 
annas por acre would be a moderate charge for protection, and 
that, supposing such a rate fo be levied, an expenditure of 184% 
lakhs might be advisable. Untortunately, it seoms doubtful if 
even this sum would suffice fur works whieh would reduce the 
flood volume of the Koyakhai to such dimensions that it could 
be controlled within the channels of the district, and at the seme 
time guard against injury from the water diverted to otner 
channels, It is not probable that the Bengal Government will, for 
many yearsto come, if ever, undertake the construction of reservoirs 

_on the tributaries of the Mahanadi to store and moderate floods, , 
and generally it would seem that the existing distribution of flood 
must be accepted, or that at all events it cannot prudently be 
greaily altered. 

“Assuming that any material alteration in the distribution of 
the flood volume is not probable, it may be as well to consider that 
policy should bo adupted in tho maintenance of the embankments 
in the Puri district. The general question whether embank- 
ments are in themselves desirable or olherwise need not be discussed 
here. We have to deal with a more or less imperfect system of 
embankments, which, having regard to existing conditions of 
agriculture, land tenure, etc., cannot easily be altered to any large 
extent. My personal view is, that we shouid endeavour to utilize 
the existing channels for the passage of flood, assisted by embank- 
ments, to such an extent that the flood may be as much as, but 
not more than, 5 or 6 feet above the level of the natural bank. 
Nature sets us the example in ombanking, andI think it is not 
imprudent to improve on this example, or fo go beyond it, to the 
extent indicated. Having then determined, as has buen to a 
considerable extent already done in Orissa, the greatest volume of 
flood which has to be passed, and the approximate capacities of 
discharge of the various channels embanked to a certain extent, if 
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las to be considered, how the surplus volume of flood is to be 
dealt with. It appears to me that the most reasonable method is 
to fix certain places along the banks of the channels which shall 
be left uuembanked, and from which the necessary volume of flood 
may escape over the country. 

“Tn the Cuttack district this result has been fairly attained, 
and little appears to be required. In the Puri district what 
happens now is that on the occasion of every flood of even 
moderato height, breaches are caused in the embankments, which 
are filled up again at very considerable cost, while all the time 
it is perfectly understood that the next flood will again cause 
the same cr similar breaches. This is a most unsatisfactory 
mothod of expending mency. The only point I ean see in ifs 
favour is that it offers work to the public who have suffered 
from the breaches. My view is that it would be much better 
to remove permanenily parts of the embankments at suitable 
places, to pave with stone pitching the natural bank at theso 
places, so as to prevent deep channels forming, and in this 
manner to regulate, as far as may be, the inundation which is 
inevitable, and which has its good as well as its bad points,” , 

It may be added that the policy of providing escapes of this 
kind in the embankments is gradually being given cfleot: to. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

Casu rents are paid for the greater portion of the land under 
cultivation, The rents payable have been recently determined in 
the course of the settlement operations carried out both in the 
headquarters subdivision and also in tho Khurda estate. In both 
areas the settlement took effect from 1897, but in the headquarters 
subdivision it has been made for a period of 80 years termivating 
in 1927 and in the Khurda estate for 15 ycars terminating 
in 1912. 

By the settlement concluded in the Khurda estate, the rents 
of the ryots, which had boen fixed at Rs. 2,68,212 at the 
settlement of 1882, and had risen to Rs. 2,84,556 during i's 
currency, were further raised to Rs. 346.427. The rate of ren‘ 
assessed was based on that imposed at the previous settlement, 
an euhancement of 3 annas in the rupee being made in the rents 
paid for old cultivation, while a rate of 14 annas 10 pies per 
acre was imposed on new cultivation, The enhancement on 
old cultivation was granted solely on account of the increase 
in the price of crops; the assessment on the small area of new 
cultivation was based on the universally accepted rates of the 
country. Such newly cultivated land is called uaydbadi or told ; 
the latter word means literally unauthorized cultivation or 
squatting, and is applied to old lands cultivated after settle- 
ment and not incorporated in the revenue-roll of the estate. The 
holders of such land have been entered as non-occupapcy rvots, 

The net result of the settlement was to increase the rent- 
roll of the estate by Rs. 61,871, the greater portion of this 
increase being due to the general enhancement of rents for old 
cultivation. The general incidence of ryoti rents per acre 
amounted, however, to Re, 1-10-6 only, as against an incidence 
of Re. 1-11-7 for the rest of the district. In additign to these 
rents, the ryots pay half an anna in the rupee for road cess and 
an equal amount for certain forest privileges. About one- 
third of the agricultural under-tenants pay on an average 
Rs, 2-3 per acre as cash rents, and of the remainder half pay 
mixed produce rents and cash rents; the incidence of the latter 
has been estimated at Rs. 6-1 per acre. 
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In the Banpur Mals the rents fixed were specially light. Banpur 
This tract consists of wild hilly country inbabited by aboriginal “# 
Khonds, who were for the first time assessed to rent at the 
settlement uf 1882. The rates fixed were nominal, varying from 
6 pies to one anna per du, ie., 0-45 sore. The rents were 
payable through the sarba dhiavs, with whom also were settled 
large areas at 7 pies per acre to be brought under cultivation in the 
course of the settlement. On its conclusion, the Khonds accepted 
an enhancement of 3 aunas in the rupee on the rents hitherto paid, 
the result being that the incidence of the new rent payable from 
1897 is 3 annus 4 pies per acre. In the case of the non-aboriginal 
inhabitants of the anpur Mals, a more rigorous policy was 
followed. The former rate of rent was about 3} annas per acre, 
but was enhanced to the full raics paid in the rest of the estate, the 
incidence of the rents thus fixed being 11 annus 8 pies per acre. 

In the headquarters subdivision 60 years had elapsed since Puri sub- 
the last settlement. In the resettlement proceedings rents were “Y"'°"" 
settled for all the tenants, including those who had held’ at 
privileged rents for the term of the expired settlement. The most 
important classes of tenants were those known as thdui and pahi 
ryots, ic. resident and uon-resident tenants. The rents of the 
letter had not been fixed for the term of the previous settlement, 
but the zammdars had enhanced them considerably during its cur- 
rency, so that they were practically competition rents. The thane 
tenancies, embracing the best lands ot ihe villages and carrying 
many important privileges, such as heritability, fixity of rent 
for the term of settlement, etc., had been assessed at higher rates 
than the holdings of the pa/i tenants. In these circumstances, the 
general principle adopted for the settlement was that existing paki 
rents should generally be assumed to be fair and cquitable, and 
should be left unaltered, and that ‘Advi rents should only be 
enhanced when they feil below the pas rents by a considerable 
margin. At the same time excess areas, whether held by thané 
or pahi tenants, were assessed to rent. The nef result of the 
operations was that the average incidence of rent over the ryoti 
ares was Ie. 1-11-7. A further account of the rents payable 
by different classes of tenants will be found in Chapter XIi. 

Rents if kind are still paid for # certain proportion of land, Propvce 
The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhulibhdg ™**™® 
(literally, a sharmg of the dust), which implies an equal 
division of the grain as well as of bye-products. Under this 
system the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the -enants, and 
when the crop vomes to maturity, it is reaped in the presence 
of the landlord’s agent and is carried by the tenant to the 
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threshing floor, where an cqual division is made in the presence 
of both parties. Sometimes, however, instead of ths crop being 
actually divided, it is appraised on the ground, and half the 
estimated value in cash is tuken by the landlord as his share. It 
is estimated that in the case of ordinary rice land the landlord’s 
share is about 8 maunds of paddy, worth Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per 
maund at harvest, so that the rent actually paid would be equivalent 
to Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 in cash. A less common form of produce rent 
is that designatcd pha/bhag, .e,, & division of fruit and grain only, 
the straw and other bye-products being retained by the cultivator. 

Another form of produce rents, which is common in- the 
district, is that known as saxja, u term (literally meaning «& 
contract) which is applied to the payment of a fixed quantity 
of agricultural produce. The latter generally amounts to about 
6 maunds por acre, which would fetch Rs. 61n a good year and 
Kis. 9 in a bad year. The quantity fixed has to be paid whether 
the season is favourable for the ryot or the reverse, and the rent 
thus presses most heavily on him when he is least able to afford 
it. Such rents appear to be highest where there is most land 
available for cultivation, as in Nij Khurdé and Banpnr 
Another form of the latter system of rent payment found only 
in this district is that called dehhamand, which is also known 
locally as reshi and sehan. Under this system a fixed proportion 
of the produce is given, if the outturn is normal, but, if the 
crop is scanty, remissions are allowed. The only other class of 
produce rent calling for mention is that called panidhan, te, an 
arrangement by which a portion of # cash rent is payable in kind, 
e.g. & tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay 
Rs 3 in cash and Re. 1 in grain, The landlord fixes the rate, 
80 that the tenant gencrally has to pay something more than he 
would obtain for his grain in the open market. 

The wages commonly paid in the district for skilled labour are 
low. Masons are paid from 6 1o 8 annas per diem according to 
akill, carpenters and blacksmiths from 5 to S annas, while in the 
towns male coolics get 4 annas, and female coolies and boys 2 annas 
as their daily wage. In the rural areas, however, artisans are not 
remunerated in accordance with what might be called the market 
value of their services. They are the servants of ¢he village, 
and perform such services as are necessary to the community 
in consideration of holding service lands and receiving contribu- 
tions in hind from each tenant. Thus, the carpenter, blacksmith, 
washerman, barber and astrologer are maintained by small grants 
of yagir land and by contributions levied from the ryots. Where 
no service lands are held, the village servants are remunerated, 
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entirely in kind. The contributions vary from village to village, 
but it is said that a chauhidar generally receives 2 sheaves of paddy 
por acre, a carpenter and blacksmith 5 gaunis per plough, and 
the washerman and barber 8 {o 5 gaun?s for cach married person or 
customer, ‘I'he gauni, it may be explaincd, is a grain measure 
varying in different places from 14 to 6 svers of rice. Field 
labourers are usually paid a daily wage of 3 standard secrs of grain 
a day, but some agriculturists pay a money wage of 1} to 2} annas 
a day, and on rare occasions as much as 3 annas, A recent Collector 
observes that in his tours he never found a cooly paid 16 pice aday 
for his work, and although such a rate may be paid in the harvest 
season, the average 1afv throughout the year is nourer 10 pice. 
Daily labourers are kuown as mufds, and farm servants in Labouring 
permancnt employment as otiias or halids. Almost every culti- classes. 
vator who owns more than 6 seres of land employ the latter, 
generally keeping one afd for every 5 or 10 acres under 
cultivation. As a rule, they sleep on the premises of their masters 
and are paid Its. 12 to Rs. 18 per annum, besides their daily food 
and an annus! supply of clothing valued at about Rs. 2. Some+ 
times, however, they do not mess at thcir masters’ houses, but 
take instead half the wages paid to an ordinary day labourer in 
money or kind. Ha/ids arc recruited from the poorer cultivators, 
who have sold all their lands or retain only a few plots, 
and from among the Bauris or Savars. It is evident from the 
amount of their remuneration that the existence of a hala is a 
hard one, and that he is a person standing as close to the 
margin of subsistence as is well nigh possible. If he has a 
wife and family, he has to support them on an allowance of 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month. The womeu and children of the family 
eke out this amount by such small earnings as they can obtain 
from occasional employment in the fields in busy seasons, and 
from collecting jungle roots, fruits and fuel. Hulids have nearly 
all taken advances from their employers, and find it difficult to 
free themselves from such bondage when once assumed. They 
are in fact practically serfs, who may be described as ascriptt 
domino rather than ay ripti giLae. 
The cost of the nocessaries of life has increased even more than Pruors. 
the rate of wages, and the figures in 
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that the high prices which commenced during the famine 
have never left the land. This is to a certain extent true, as 
after that time came a period of great activity in the improvement 
of the roads and harbours, the construction of car.als, and the 
gradual development of foreign trade ; and a steady rise of prices 
set in after this transition period. During the last quinquennium 
prices do not seem to have been much affected by the opening of 
the railway, probably because the country had already been 
opened out to a brisk export trade in rice by sea ; but the effect of 
the railway on the general trade of the country and its potential 
value as a means of making prices independent of local demands 
are unquestionable. There has also been a great increase 
in the price of other agricultural produce, of pulses, gii and 
tobacco. On the other hand, cotton yarn and oil have 
cheapened, while there has been but little change in the cost of 
sugar and of betel-nut, which every Oriya chews. In recent years 
the average price of sali has shown a gradual fall owing to the 
reduction of the duty and improved facilities of communication ; 
this fall has been very marked since the further reduction 
made in 1905, and consumption is increasing. 

Writing a century ago, Mr. Ker described the landlords of 
Puri as follows:—‘ Tho landholders are needy and iudigent, 
especially the smaller proprietors, who constitute at least half 
of the whole number. Their improvidence of disposition is 
commensurate with their inferiority in the scale of civilization 
and refinement, and with this is combined a propensity to wanton 
extravagance, which would appear inveterate.” It is said that 
this description 13 as true to-day as a hundred years ago, and that, 
generally speaking, the zamindars of Puri are uneducated and 
often incompetent, and that they have little or no desire to spend 
@ portion of their income for the good of the public. But it 
should be added that with few exceptions they are not oppressive 
landlords. 

They are gencrally divided among themselves by family 
disputes and involved in debt. The result is that about half 
of the zamindari interest in the district has now passed from the 
old landlord families to the great religious foundations and 
priestly classes of Puri or into the hands of the larger mahdjans 
and usurers of this district and Cuttack. In the opinion of the 
Settlement Officer, Mr. McPherson, “the transfer of zamindari 
rights to the religious and usuring classes is no great matter of 
regret. The ryots find a better friend in such landlords as the 
Mahent of the Emar Math than in effete and degenorate 
dosoondants of old families, The Mahant raises and meintains 
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bandhs, helps his ryots in time of calamity with loans of seed 
grain, feeds them when starving in years of scarcity, and generally 
seeks to secure his revenuc by securing his rents. This can be said 
of few landlords in the district, cither past or present. As a rule, 
thoy do absolutely nothing cither for the welfare of their ryots 
or the improvement of their cstates.”” 

The priestly class and the writer class form small sections of srolet: 
the community. The opening up of the country has benefited pnael 
both classes, while the latter have also profited by the greater 
complexity of zamindari management and of office work generally. 
Thero is ono section of the priestly class which calls for special 
notice—the Sasani Brshmans, who are dependent on cultivation. 
They form close Brahman corporations, formerly owning whole 
villages, which were granted to them free of rent or at quit-rents 
by the Raja of Khurda. They still hold these villages at 
favourable rates, but the natural increase in their numbers, the 
absence of room for expansion of cultivation, and the gradual 
disintegration of the communal system have been sapping their 
prospenty. Though their numbers have increased, they have to 
maintain themselves out of the proceeds of the same amount 
of land. Their caste prevents them from cultivating their lands 
themselves, and they are now obliged cither to sublet their lands 
or employ (othias and thus incur estra expense. The Sasan 
villages used to belong solcly to them, but most of their property 
has now passed into the hands of outsiders, chiefly mahdjans, 
Pilgrim hunters are now recruited from among the poorer of 
these Brahmans. 

The prosperity of the trading class has undoubtedly increased Lo 
with the development of communications and the introduction ss 
of the railway. But the chief merchants are not natives of the 
district. The rice merchants aye mostly Muhammadans from 
Bombay, the cloth merchants Maérwaris from Jaipur and Marwar, 
and the hide dealers Kabulis from Afghanistan. ‘The Oriya has, 
asa rule, little idew of trade and little commercial enterprise, 
his horizon being bounded by petty retail trade or by usury, 
which requires the expenditure of little energy. 

The cultivating classes have, on the whole, benefited by the Culti- 
rise in prices and the increase in the area under cultivation. a 
Rent, which formerly absorbed at least one-third of the produce, 
does not now absorb more than one-sixth. Morcover, the 
general improvement in communications and the development of 
the country not only prevent the possibility of widespread famine, 
but also open up to the inhabitants of the district the chance 
of employment beyond its borders, and afford them opportunities 
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for disposing of their surplus produce at good prices, On the 
other hand, there is much indebtedness, the cultivators being in 
debt both to their landlords and professional money-lenders. 
A practice exists in Orissa of zamindars keeping granaries, which 
are filled from the produce of their own farms and also from 
the interest. in kind derived from loans to their tenants. These 
loans bear compound interest at 25 per cent. recoverable at 
harvest time, and allowing for bad debts, give a safe return of 20 
per cent. ‘They affect the material condition of the cultivators in 
several ways. The interest is usurious and tends to impoverish 
the people; they form a direct encouragement to unthriftiness 
by affording facilities for borrowing—a practice that it is 
obviously the Iandlord’s interest fo encourage in order that 
he may pluce his stock out at interest instead of letting it 
lie idle in his store-house. Loans are sometimes taken so soon 
after the rice harvest as February, even in a good year; the 
result being that in the case of the poorer tenantry one year’s 
crop does not carry them over two months of the new yeat 
without the assistance of advances. There is, in addition, the 
ordinary professional money-lender, who is certainly not more 
moderate in his terms than the landlord. 

Gencrally speaking, however, it may be said that although the 
state of the cultivating classes cannot be described as one of 
plenty, certain sections enjoy a fair measuro of prosperity. 
Comparing their present condition with what it was 60 years 
ago, the Settlement Officer says:— While at the last settlement 
there was rude abundance in ordinary years varied by terrible 
suffering in years of calamity, there is now a generally harder 
struggle for existence, but greater immunity from exceptional 
hardship and an access to conveniences which 60 years ago 
would eve been considered luxuries. Civilization and improve- 
ment, while bringing in their train general security snd small 
comforts, have also brought the struggle for a livelihood nearer 
the margin of subsistence,” 

The artisan class has also been benefited by the development 
of communications and the consequent interoommunication with 
large centres of industry, which has cnabled them to keep up 
the level of wages and even to raise it. The supply of village 
artisans, blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, etc., is not in excess, 
and they can afford to exact good terms. Those who are willing 
to go further afield now have the Calcutta market in which to 
sell their services, and there is beginning to be a levelling up 
te the higher standard obtaining in districts from which Orissa 
has hitherto been cut off. 
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While traders and agriculturists have prospered, and the Labourers, 
wages of artisans have increased, the wages of labourers have not 
advanced in proportion to the rise in prices. So long, however, as 
the labourer is paid in kind, as is usually the case when he works 
for an agriculturist, his actual earnings are not affected. This 
class is increasing not only by the natural growth of population, 
but also by recruitment from among the smaller peasantry. 
This is due to the decrease in the size of the holdings, which 
makes men who were previously peasants supplement their reduced 
incomes by working for others, and also to the smaller tenants 
selling their holdings. The result is a tondency for the Iabour- 
ing class to increase more rapidly than the local demand for their 
services. There arc happily certain safety valves available, such 
as railway works and service in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 
There is also emigration to the extensive waste lands in the 
Garhjits, and to the unoccupied culturable land in the hilly 
tracts in the north-west of the district. 
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Accorptne to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 60 per 
cent. of the population are supported by agriculture, 16°5 per 
cent. by industries, 0°4 per cent. by commerce, and 4 per 
cent. by various professions. Of the agricultural population, 
34 per cent. are actual workers, and these include 9,000  reut- 
receivers, 183,000 ront-payers and 18,000 lahourers. Of the 
industrial population, 58 per cent. are actual workers, among 
whom are 10,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 5,000 cow-keepers, 
milk-scllers, efe., 12,000 grain parchers, 6,000 ricc-pounders, 11,000 
sellers of firewood and charcoul, 9,000 cotton weavers and spinners, 
5,000 basket-weavers aud mat-makers, as well as numerous 
goldsmiths, braziers. coppersmiths, potters and carpenters. Of the 
professional classes, 39 per cent. are actual workers, including 
1,000 priests, 8,000 persons engaged in temple service, and 2,600 
teachers. Among those engaged in other occupations are 9,000 
herdsmen, 5,000 beggars and 53,000 goneral labourers. 

The district contiins only one town, Puri, and Puri is only a 
town of pilgrims and priests, monasteries and lodging-houses, In 
no sense of the word can it be described as a manufacturing town 
or industrial centre. In the rest of the district the people are 
dependent on agriculture. Dractically the only artisans are those 
who have from time immemorial supplied the simple needs of a 
rural people. The villagcrs grow their own food, grind their uwn 
grain and build their own houses. Their needs arc few, brass and 
earthenware utensils, coarse cotton cloth and other articles of 
daily use supplying nearly all their wants. Practically nothing is 
manufactured for export, and the craftsmen merely supply the 
every-day wants of the village communities, The only important 
industry which appears ever to have been exploited is that 
of salt manufacture, and this has been killed by foreign 
competition, At an early age, however, stone-carving must have 
been an important industry, if we may judge from the exquisite 
memorials etill remaining, such as the great temples of Bhubaneswar 
and the solitary fane of Konarak; but this art is now confined 
to a few skilled craftsmen. Cotton-weaving appears never to have 
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had the same pre-eminence as in tho adjoining districts of Cuttack 
and Balasore, and while tho English merchant adventurers 
established factorics in those two districts in the 17th century, they 
found no such flourishing trade in cloth as would promise success 
in this district, and consequently loft it severely alone. Practically 
the only industry which 1s uf importance at present, and is likely 
under present conditions to develop, is that of fishing. 

The following is a brief account of the principal industries 
of the district. 

Nearly a century ago Stirling ssid that the finest sali of Saltmanae 
all India was manufacturcd in the wild inhospitable tract along etre 
the sea-board of Orissa, and that the East India Company 
obtained from it, under thoir monopoly system, a net revento 
falling a little short of 1S lakhs of rupecs. In the Statistical 
Account of Puri published thirty yenrs ago, salt was deseribed 
as the chief manufacture of Pun, the centres of the industry 
being Parikud and the tract to the north of the Chilka lake. Ton 
years ago it was still of some importance. 195,000 maunds of salt, 
being manufactured in 1896-97, and the Collector reported that 
there were two salt-producing areas, viz, the tracts at the mouth 
of the river Devi and the country lying on the bordors of the 
Ohilka lake. But the work of manufacture was already confined 
to Tua and Gurbni in the Iatter aren, and the industry was fast: 
declining, owing to the fact tha! salt could be brought by rail 
from Madras and sold cheaper than tit manufactured locally, 
which had to be carried across the Chilka lake by beats. The 
manufacture was finally stopped in 1899-1900, and with it 
diod an indigonous industry which supported a large number of 
people. 

Fishing is at presont onc of the most important occupations Fisheries. 
of the people of Puri. Special attention has recently been drawn 
to this industry by Mr. K. G. Gupta, 1.6.5., in his valuable report 
on the fisheries of Bengal, from which the following information 
is mainly derived. 

There is no deep-sea fishing anywhero in Bengal except in 
Puri, which alono has got an open coast. Even there such fishing 
is of the raiost limited extent, and is carried on not by local 
Oriya fishermen, but by Telugu settlers from Ganjam, callod 
Nuliyas, who are found in Puri, Nuagéon, Arakhkuda, Khirisai, 
Sahadi, Ramienka and Manikpatnd. During the calm months 
they use the scince net, and at times meke excellent hauls of 
bijram (Madras se, Cybium guttatum), pomfrets, small soles, 
etc.; a kind of herring is also found in abundance. With the 
seine net the ficherman caunot go far out, seldom more than half a 
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mile, as one end of the rope to which the net is attached is left on 
the beach, where the net is eventually hauled. With small gill 
nets or hooks and lines the Naliyaés gu to a distance of two or 
three milos in calm weather in catamarans, but tnreir hauls are 
small. During the prevalence of the south-west wind, when the 
seine cannot be used, a little fishing is done with gill nets not far 
from the beach; but all deep-sea fishing practically ceases from 
about the middle of March to about the middle of September. 
During the cold weather there is a small export of fresh fish from 
Puri town to Calcutta ; the rest is either sold locally or dried for 
export. The abundance and variety of sea fish caught with the 
rudest and most primitive of appliances indicate the wealth of 
marine life that may reasonably be looked for in the decp sea, for 
big shoals seldom come quite close to the beach, and tne catches 
merely represent stragglers from schools and younger members of 
the larger kinds. 

The Chilka lake also forms a mos! valuable fishery. It 
abounds in fish of all kinds, chiefly mugils and perch, hesides 
prawns and crabs, which giow to a large size; there is also a small 
oyster bed at Manikpatna. The best fishing grounds are situeted 
on the south side of the lake near the sea, along the numevous 
creeks and channels, and round the low uninhabited island known 
as Nalabana. ‘The fish are caught in the shallow water near the 
banks from October to November by means of fixed cruives 
(jans), each of which is over a mile long and several hundred 
yards wide. Prawns are caught in abundance from January to 
March iv bamboo traps fixed to screens of the same material. They 
arc boiled and aried for the Burma market, or are simply dried for 
consumption in Orissa. Nets are also ued in the creeks, as well 
as in the Chilka itself throughout the yoar, and very large 
hauls are often made. Shoals of Ailsé are found in the rainy 
season near the north-east corner where the Daya falls into the 
lake. Owing to the absence of any large markets in tue neigh- 
bourhood, most of the fish is dried, but the larger varieties 
are salted and exported to Cuttack, Puri and the Tributary 
States. 

The lake is now largely fished, and the introduction of 
any improved methods of capture, without anything being done 
to increase the supply, would probably lead to the speedy deple- 
tion of the waters. It is connected with the sea by a very narrow 
mouth, which is frequently liable to obstruction, and its enormous 
water area is thus imperfectly replenished, so that overfishing 
would soon exhaust it. On the other hand, it affords an ideal 
ground for the artificial propagation of various kinds of estuarine 
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fish, especially perch, shads and grey mullets, whose favourite 
haunt it is; and itis believed that its supply of fish could be 
very largely increased by the establishment of hatcheries. At 
present, the lower classes inhabiting the banks of the Chilka 
collect the frothy spawn and eggs (sridhar) that float near the 
edge during ths monsoon, and fry them or put them in their 
curries. A morsel of this stuff means the destruction of thousands 
of fish. Even so, however, there is ample scope for supplying, 
from the present hauls, Culcutta and other important places with 
fresh fish, prawns and crabs from October to April. 

Dry salting is the method most commonly employed for 
preserving fish. The fish are ripped up in two from the snout 
to the tail, the entrails are taken out, and the inside washed and 
cleaned. Salt is rabbed both inside and outside, and the fish 
placed in small rows under some pressure, as that of a plank, and 
the juice allowed to exude for u little time. hey are next spread 
out in the sun for a few days until they are quite dry. Dry 
salt is then put inside, the quantity varying according to the size 
of the fish, and the halves which remain joined at tho back 
are Lhen folded, and the fish is ready for despatch. The fish 
keeps good for several months and is sént to different parts 
of Orissa, including Sambalpur. This is a very clean procoss 
and there is no particularly offensive smell. Wiha, bhethi 
aud all other large kinds, as well as the roes of certain 
varieties of mugils, are treated in this way. Boiling and 
drying in the sun is followed only im the case of prawns 
intended for the Burma market. This process is employed during 
the scason, ie., from January to March, by a» Mnhammadan 
trader from Ganjam, who also exports to Burma. The prawns 
are merely boiled and dried in the sun, no artificial heating 
beiug practised. This form of preserving, though very effective, 
is unacceptable tu the Iindus, as tho fish being boiled cannot be 
eaten by them without loss of caste. 

The most common method of catching fish in inland waters is 
by means of the yar. This is an extensive bam)oo enciosure, by 
which the fish that ome for shelter and food in the shallow water 
near a bank ere cut off from the rost of the water and are kept 
confined for daily capture, until the enclosure dries up and the 
whole of the fish is caught. This method is much in vogue on 
the Chilka, a single jan often covering morc than a square mile. 
Another common method of catching fish is the erection of a baja 
or paitd, iz., a screen of split bamboo is set up in shallow wator, 
with a small space left in the middle where a bamboo trap is 
placed, in which the fish arc caught as they go through. 
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The cast net with iron weights is in common uso for smaller 
catches. It can be worked by one man ocither from a boat or on 
foot. Itis dexterously whirled over the head and then cast, 
when it falls in the form of a circle. Drag nets are often used 
with boats, and a good many of thom are provided with a 
purse ; one of these nets, the bara sal, though a drag not, has as its 
main portion a large pocket, and may, therefore, also be termed 
a purse net. For deop-sca fishing the fishermen use a large 
net called a catamaran ya/. Ono corner of the lattor is held by a 
rope from the catamaran, the opposite corner is heavily weighted, 
and the rest of the net is kept stretched by means of floats 
and weights carefully arranged. When a shoal of savéa (Clupea 
fimbriata) pass through, a good many get cntangled in the 
meshes, the floats sink, and tho not is drawn up with the fish 
all hanging by their gills. Among other contrivances aro 
bailed hooke. There is a spot close to the Puri beach, which is 
named Vedraya by local fishermen, where ballast used to bo 
thrown in the days when ships came in ballast. At this place 
lines, 64 fect long, are cast from catamarans to catch big bottom 
fish, two men with four hooks fishing from cach catamaran, and 
using cuttle-fish as bait. 

Another ingenious device is the phand or noose used at the 
Nalabauw island in the Chilka lake. This is a cord made of 
fibre eatracted from the stalks of palm Icuves. <A serics of 
loops of gradually diminishing diameter are mado of tho 
twisted fibre, which are joined at equal intervals by a thin 
string of tho same material. The loops look like tapering bags, 
which are attached to the reeds just a little below the surface of 
tho water. Fish come to Nalabana through the shallow channols 
to feed, but having entered the thick reeds, lose their way and 
make for any openings they can find, Once a fish puts its head 
inside a phaud, it is unable to recede, and in its mad struggles gets 
more cntangled and is often killed at once. 

In concluding this sketch of the fishories of Puri, mention 
may bo made of those in the Khurda estate. These are:— 
(1) Village tanks and reservoirs, for which no rent is paid; the 
fish aro divided among the villagers and sarbarahkars in the 
proportion of {fths and ,%,ths respectively. (2) Small nullahs 
and streams, which are leased annually to the highest. bidder. (8) 
The extensive deop-water and foreshore fisheries of Tua and 
Satpara on the south-eastern shore of tho Chilki, which aro leased 
by auction for periods varying from one to five years. (4) The 
fisheries, called the Banpur-Chilka fisheries, along the north- 
western shore of the Chilka from Bhusandpur to the Genjam 
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frontier. Tho fisherics last named, extending along the foreshore 
of zilas Rameswar, Kuhuri and Banpur, include a certain area of 
deep water, but excludo all creoks and channels. Thoy have been 
from time immemorial in tho possession of tho Khurda fishermen 
tenants of the villages adjoining tho lake, who paid no rent for 
tho privilege of fishing until the settlement of 1896-97, when 
a rent of 8 anuasa house in cach fishing village was assessed. 
The most valuable of these fisheries are those round {he islands of 
Tua and Satpara on the castern shore of the Chilka lake, where 
mixed fish and prawns aro caught in large numbers. 

Puri is one of the few districts in Bengal in which stone- Stone- 

carving of any merit can be found. The present state of the Sting 
industry has Leeu described as follows by Mr. EH. B. Mavell in 
& monograph, Stonc-careing in Bengal, published in 1906:~— 
“Within the arcain Bengal which may be described as a stone- 
building country, if is practically only in Orissu, under the 
flourishing nativo dynasties first established in the carly conturies 
of tho Christian ora, that « great style of stone architecture 
and stone-carving has devcloped. The splendid antiquities 
of Orisan have often been described. In tho ornamentation 
of the hundreds of temples, monasteries, and other works of 
stone which were buill in the course of many ccnturies in the 
districts of Cuttack and Puri, the Orissa carvers acquired the most, 
extraurdinary technical skill in architectural decoration Llindu art 
has known. Ther isa pitiable remnant of this splendid art still 
struggling for esistence all over the Orissa Division, but unless 
Government adopts some more cileetive measures for preserving 
it than those hitherto employed, it is not likely iv survive many 
years. 
“There are carvers still {o be found whose work, in spite 
of all the discouraging conditions which surround them, is 
hardly inferior in artistic perception and technical skill to that of 
their predecessors. A few of them have been lately eny loyed by 
the Archwological Department in restoring ancicnt carvings at 
Konarak and elsewhere; and the Director-General, in his report 
for 1902-03, says ti.at ‘the work of the modern stone mason, a 
native of Bhubanoswar, does not fall much behind the old work, 
except that modern restorations of human and animal figures are 
less graceful than their old models.’ If this employment were 
of # permanent kind, no better moans could be found for reviving 
Indian stone-carvers’ art, but unfortunately there is no prospeat 
that it will afford them anything but temporary existence. 

“TI am able to endorse fully Mr. Marshall’s appreciation of 
modern Orissa carving. It is often not very inferior to the old 
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work, In style it is much more interesting than the better known 
sand-stone carving of Rajputana and the Punjab, which is often 
monotonous and more suggestive of furniture than of architectural 
decoration. While the Orissa carvers are in no way inferior to 
those of North-West India in delicate surfaces ornamentation, 
they have not hampered themselves by the limitations of a wood 
carver’s technique, but have fully realized the technical possibilities 
of their material for producing bold effects of light and shade 
suitable for architectural wouk. ‘ 

“T will take the work of a carver named Chintamoni Mahapiatra, 
of Pathuriasahi in Duri town, to illustrate the present condition of 
the craftsmen and the style of their art. 1 found him and his sons 
employed in making smnall soapstone-carving by the sale of which 
they now eam w living. They generally work im soapstone 
obtained from Dompara near Cuttack, because it is the easiest 
material to work with, and because the prices their work obtains in 
the bazar are generally very small. Orcasionally, however, they 
work in a potstone obtained from ‘he Nilgiri hills near Balasore, 
which is much more difficult to carve. The soapstone-carvings are 
generally coloured black to make them resemble the more expensive 
work in sandstone, a process which depreciates the real artistic 
merit which many of them possess. 1 purchased from him for a 
rupee and « half» charming little sculptured group of Krishna 
and the Gopis, which he had just finished in soapstone. Fertu- 
nately the blacking process had not been applicd. The carving 
only represents two ur three days’ work, but it is full of animation 
and artistic feeling, while the composition and the combination of 
gradations of reliet are admirable. There are five or six other 
families of stone-carvers in Puri who live by the same kind of 
work, as there is now no demand for the really fino architectural 
carving which they can produce. There are several splendidly 
carved stone dvors in Puri town, executed with the last 15 or 20 
years by Chintamoni and two other stone masonz or carvers, called 
Muhadeba Maharana and Kapil Mahapatra, also of Puri.” 

Mr. Havell goes on to say that one of the doorways of Emar 
Math, a Vaishnavite monastery, wouid bear comparison with the 
carving of the mediaval Gothic cathedrals in Europe. “The 
delicate surface carving in low relief is admirably contrasted with 
the bold cutting of the pilasters supporting the projecting cornice 
over the doorway. It is altogether a fine piece of work, worthy 
of the best traditions of Orissa architecture.” He also mentions 
another example of the same men’s work, one of a series of columns 
supporting the verandah of a private house, and says that since 
these were completed, about ten or fifteen years ago, the men have 
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been compelled to subsist on the cheap soapstone work before 
described, as there is now no demand for finished sculpture of 
better class, 

“Tt is deplorable,’ Mr. Havell adds, ‘that the standard of 
public taste in Bengal should have fallen so low that skilled 
artists of this stamp have no employment for their best talent; 
while the lowest class of conamercial Italian statuary, incomparably 
inferior to the art which these men can produce, is in regular 
demand at prices which would make all the seulptors in Orissa rich 
beyond their wildest dreams. The very fine carved doorway 
referred to above, which is an incomparably finer example of 
architectural decoration than any to be found in Calcutta, is said to 
have cost only about Rs. 1.200, or less than is often paid for a 
common garden statue, a simpering Venus, or a vulgar ballet-girl 
in marble. 

“Tn other places in the Puri distri a ccrfain number of stone- 
carvers have found employment lately in the building or restora- 
tion of Hindu temples. At Bhubaneswar, Rajarani, Muktcswar, 
Siddheswar, DBhaskareswar. Brahmieswar, and Parasurimeswar 
have been recently restored, and various sculptured figures have 
been replaced. The Collector reports that at Tangi and Bolgarh 
in the Khurda subdivision {wo temples have recently been built 
in which there is a certain amount of carving. Stone-carving is 
also carried on to some extent in Haldia, Ghatikia, Tangri, 
Narangarh, aud other villages in the Khurda subdivision. 

* Besides stone-carving proper, Uiere is a good deal of architec 
tural work carricd on in Puri in a kind of conglomerate stone, too 
coarse-grained for fine carving, in which the ornamental details 
are roughly blocked out by the chisel and afterwards finished by a 
layer of fine stucco or chunam. The process of applying fine 
plaster to stone work is a very ancient one in India, and is used 
for figure sculpture as well as for ornamental details. The 
chunam often serves asa ground for fresco painting, as in the 
well-known decoration of the Buddhist carvers of Ajanta. In 
Puri I noticed » number of finely designed pedestals or altars for 
the tudsi plant executed by this process, which in former times 
reached a very high degree of perfection. It 1s quite a distinet 
art to stone-carving and is not practised by ordinary stone masons, 
For a damy climate like that of Bengal this plaster work has 
the practica' advantage of preventing moisture from penetrating 
through bricks and porous kinds of stone.” 

Tusser and cotton cloths are made by hand looms in many Weaving. 
places. Some of them are prized for their fine texture or durabi- 
lity, but they cannot, at any rate in Puri town and the larger 
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villages, compete with the machino-made articles of English mant- 
facturo. The industry is therefore not thriving, and the weavers 
are taking up other means of earning a livelihood in increasing 
numbers. The District Bosrd has had some local weavers trained 
at Serampore with a view to introducing woaving by means of 
the fly-shuttle loom ; and the fly-shuttlo has also been tried in 
the Kotdesh estate under Governmont management, where the 
Tahsildar taught the local weavers to use it. It was found that a 
weaver working withit could carn four times the wages that he 
could with the ordinary contrivance, and thero is some hopo that 
fresh impetus may be given to the industry under the auspices 
of the Committee of the Utkal Union Conference the Honorary 
Seerctary of which has taken considerable pains to improve the 
local looms in a practical fashion and to overcome the difficulties 
which local weavers find in manipulating the fly-shuttlo. 

The manufacture of tusser cloth by the hand looms now in use 
is very limited, being confined to a few familics of Gauris Patras 
and Asani Patras. They obtain the raw silk from Keonjhar and 
dispose of the cloths at neighbouring villages and /dfs, as well as to 
the itinerant pcdlars callod parts, The fabrics woven by them 
are called matha, baulbata, panchi and anti, They aro chiefly 
used locally, but are also exported to a small oatent to Cuttack 
and the Tributary States of Ranpur, Nayagarh, Narsinghpur, 
Daspalla and Tigiria. 

Brass und bell-metal utensils and ornaments are mado in con- 
siderable quantities, and exported to the neighbouring Tributary 
States, Caleutts and other places, and are also sold locally. Theis 
manufacture is on the decline owing to the import and sale of 
German silver ornaments at a cheaper price. The chief centre of 
the industry is Dalkati. Many quaiut brass figures of various 
gods and animals of grotesque shape borne on wheels find a ready 
sale in Puri town. 

Tho other industries arc of small importance. Gold and silver 
ornaments are made, but the workmanship is poor. Coarse sugar 
and molasses are prepared from sugarcane, and rough pottery, 
matting and baskets are made locally ; while laterite, sandstone, 
gravel, etc., aro quarried fur building and for road metalling, 

The trade of Puri is of far less importance than that of Cuttack 
or Balasore. The principal article of éxport is rice, which is 
shipped in large quantities from Puri to the Madras ports, Ceylon 
and Mauritius. In recent years the export trado by sea reached 
its highest lovel in 1908, when rice to the value of 7 lakhs 
of rupees was exported. In 1906-07, 19 vessels with a tonnage 
of 41,500 tons entered the port and cleared with cargoes valued at 
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Rs. 5,20,000. The variations in the value of this trade from year 
to year are caused by fluctuations in the demand for rico in 
Colombo and Mauritius, the surplus produce being carried off by 
rail when there is no demand in these places. The sea-borne trade 
is confined entirely to exports of rice, and there are no imports. 

The other principalexports are gram, pulse, unrefined sugar, 
coconuts, brass and silk; and the chief imports are salt, cotton 
piece-goods, refined sugar, spices, iron, tohacco, and kerosene oil. 
Nearly the whole of the export and import trade has now been 
absorbed by the railway. In the rains a certain amount of 
traffic passes up and down the rivers in couutry boats, but after the 
rains the rivers soon dry up and the traffic ceases. A small 
trade is also carriel ou with the adjvining Tributary States of 
Nayagarh, Ranpur and Khandpara, but it is gradually decreasing. 
The local merchants carry on operations on only a small scale, 
traders from up-country monopolizing the more important branches 
of trade, ¢.y., the rico merchants are Muhanimadans from Bombay, 
the cloth merchants Marwaris from Jaipur and Marwar, and the 
hide dealers Kabulis from Afghanistan. The local mercantile 
classes are mmcmbers of the Teli, Guria and Tanti castes, the 
majority of whom are petty dealers rather than merchants. 

The chief centres of trade are Puri, Khurda, Satyabadi, Pipli, Markete. 
Balkati and Banpur. The groater portion of the local trade, 
however, 18 curried on at various markets (/afs) usually held 
twice a week in villages inthe interior. At these maikets villagers 
dispose of their surplus stores of rice, grain and other local produce, 
and make purchases of cotton piece-goods, ornaments, metal 
utensils, spices, sweetmeats, tobacco, kerosene oil, and the like. 
The hat consists usually of a group of ricketty stalls huddled 
together in a convenient mango tope, for the use of which the 
stall-koepers and vendors of wares pay fees in cash or kind to 
the owner. In the larger Aa/s the attendance of the villagers 
frequently rises to over « thousand. A great deal of the local 
barter of the district is also carried on at the great religious 
gatherings, such as the Jain Jatra held in March before the 
shrine of Mangala Thakurani in Kakatpur, the Chandrabhiga 
and sun festival at Konirak, the Thakurani festival at Satyubadi, 
and all the great Puri gatherings, like the Rath Jatra, the 
Chandan Jatri, the Snan Jatra, ote. 

The standard weight in common use is the Cuttack scer of 105 Weights 
tolés, which is ised by all classes of traders dealing in indigenous een 
goods. For imported goods, traders use the standard seer of 
80 olds, which ia also known as the Balasore seer. For Weighing 
vegetables, turmeric, fish and brass utensils, the umt is the died, 
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which is equivalent to 27 pals in the Khurda subdivision, to 20 and 
24 pals in different parts of the headquarters subdivision, and to 
30 pals in the Banpur thana. A pa/ is equal to 6 to/ds. The 
most usual measure of capacity is the gauni, the capacity of which 
varies very much, for the yaunt is merely a basket’ which easily 
loses its shape, while its capacity also depends on how much the 
grain is pressed, heaped up, or filled in loosely ; it varies, in fact, 
from 2 to 9 Cuttack seers. or measuring country cloth the unit 
of length is the /a¢h or cubit, which varics from 1810 22 inches, 
while for foreign cloths the English yard of 86 inches is used. 
The local land measure is the man, of which there are several 
varieties, but the commonest is almost exactly equal to one acre. 
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Tue state of internal communications a century ago has been Drvetor- 
well described by Mr. Toynbee in his Sketch of the IListory of a. O* 
Orissa. “ When we took the province in 1803, there was not @ MUNIcA- 
road, in the modern sense of the word, in existence. What were ™°™™ 
then called roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks without bridges 
and without proper ferry arrangements for crossing the numerous 
water-courses which they intercepted ; {hey passed, however, for 
the most part over high ridges of uncultivated land, and were 
thus more practicable than they would be at the present day, 
when cultivation has been so enormously extended. The traffic 
from the south to Cuttack passed along the eastern shore of the 
Chilka lake, between it and the sca, to Puri and thence followed 
exactly the line of the prosent great Jagannath road. It now 
all passes through Khurda along the Ganjaim road, the old route 
being abandoned to Nuliya fishermen and antelope. The ruins 
of the old rest-house for pilgrims still remain—the only visible 
record of its former existence. Another line from Puri passed 
through Khurda and the Barmitil Pass into the Central Provinces 
vié Sambalpur. Provecding northwards, the line from Puri passed 
through Cuttack, Padampur, Arakpur and Barambardah to J; ajpur 
(then generally spelt Jehajpur), aud thence to Bhadrakh through 
Dhamnagar. Thence the line followed as nearly as possible that 
of the present road. It was not, however, until 1804-05 that 
this line was udopted. The former route was through Nilgiri 
and Mayiirbhanj. It passed in many places through dense 
jungle infested by tigers and other wild animals, and to keep down 
these the Mughals and Marathas used to give grants of land ront- 
free to individuals on condition of their reclaiming the grant.” 

The construction of the Jagannath road was not sanctioned 
until the year 1811, and in October 1812 Captain Sackville 
was appointed to suporintend the work. The greater part 
of the earth-work of the section between Cultack and Puri was 
completed in 1813, but it was not reported passable until 1817, 
In 1819 an attempt was made to improve and extend com- 
munication by sea by the appointment of a Master-Attendant 
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at Manikpatna on a salary of sicua Rs, 600 per mensem. The first 
incumbent of the post was Lieutenant Minchin of the Bombay 
Marines. The object of the appointment was the double one of 
improving and encouraging trade, and of saving the lives of 
persons shipwrecked on the coast. The Collector and Salt Agent 
were appointed a committee for superintending and controlling the 
Master-Attendant’s department. Two surf boats were constructed 
at Puri, and an establishment of boatmen saactioned to 
work them. In 1827 a bungalow for the use of the Master- 
Attendant was built at Manikpiatna, and a surf boat was also 
stationed there with a crew. All these measures, which were 
undertaken with a view of improving the trade of the Province 
and reviving its former comparative commercial prosperity, were 
of little or no avail. The establishment of the Government salt 
monopoly was a fatal blow to the private export trade which 
formerly existed, and the internal land communications of the 
Province were so deficient that a new one was not to he so easily 
or rapidly devoloped as seems to have beon expected by the 
Government and the local authorities.* 

Th grave deficiency of communications which still existed es 
late as 1866 was made apparent in the great Orissa famine, whea 
it was said that “ the people were shut in betweon pathless jungles 
and impracticable seas, and were like passengers in a ship without 
provisions.” The state of affairs at that time was graphically 
described by the Famine Commissioners of 1867 as follows :— 
“The whole province is geographically isolated to an excessive 
degree. To the north and north-west the hill tracts merge into 
countries more hilly, wild and inaccessible, by which they are 
separated effectually from Central and Northern India. On the 
other side, the nature of the coast and the sea is such as effectually 
to stop all native traffic for the major part of the year. "With one 
exception—False Point—there is no protected anchorage of any 
kind, and that exception may be said to be in some sense almost 
a recent discovery. Such being the difficulties on either side of 
the length of Orissa, the only ordinary mode of communication 
with the outside world is by the route travorsing itslength. That, 
however, is so much intersected by the streams already mentioned, 
and has been hitherto so little rendered practicable by art, that it 
is comparatively little used by wheeled carriages ; pack-bullocks 
still predominate at all times ; in the rainy season wheeled traffic 
is quite impracticable ; and when the rains are heavy, even 
pack-bullocks cannot be used. At this day the European officer 
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who cannot obtain a special steamer must find his way into Orissa 
slowly and tediously, as ancient officers may have travelled in the 
days of Asoka, and the very post takes several days between 
Caloutta and Cuttack.” 

The famine of 1866 directed attention to the state of the 
Orissa districts, and measures were taken to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar disaster, roads bemg opencd up, the coast surveyed, 
and canals constructed. The communication with the outside 
world which was thus established effectually broke in upon the 
isolation of Orissa, and more recently the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
has extended its system through the district. The district is now 
fairly well supplicod with means of communication by the rail- 
way and roads, but in some parts internal communications ‘are 
still deficient. It is reported that the castern portion towards 
Astrang, Kakatpur and Nim4paia is inaccessible for months, 
owing to the want of culverts and causeways; while the area 
between the Khurda-Puri branch of the railway and the Khurda 
road is said to be still practically without communications of any 
kind. The income of the District Board, moreover, is small and 
scarcely sufficient to meet the cost of maintaining the present 
roads, ‘so that it will be long before the district is placed in a 
sound position with regard to communications, unless material 
assiatanee is given by Government. 

The difficulty of providing roads is not very great in the 
Khurda subdivision, which is mainly a high and well-drained 
tract, with ridges and high lands connecting different villages. 
Along these uplands roads can easily be constructed, and laterite 
gravel for metalling is plentiful everywhere, except in the south 
of Banpur. Besides the roads maintained by the local authorities, 
there are a large number of native cart-tracks, some of which 
are really good and naturally metalled roads. The case is far 
different in the headquarters subdivision, which is 2 deltaic tract 
intersected by a notwork of rivers, many of which cannot be 
bridged except at a prohibitive cost, and which periodically over- 
flow their banks and inundate the surrounding country. The 
main arteries of communication have uo feeder lines in the 
eastern and larger half of this subdivision, and though there are 
everywherewart-tracks, which are passable in fair weather, they all 
disappear in the rains. Foot passengers then use the crests of the 
river embankments as the main avenues of communication, and 
when they leave them, have to stumble along the Aras or ridges 
dividing the fields or wade knee-deep through mud and puddles, 

The district roads maintained by the District Board have a Roaps, 
length of 248 miles, of which 108 miles are metalled and 140 miles 
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are unmetalled roads, and there are also a number of village 
roads, with an aggrogate length of 137 miles, in its charge. 
The Public Works Department, maintains 114 miles of roed, all 
metalled. The following is a brief account of the main roads of 
the district. 

The most important road in the district is the Cuttack-Puri 
road, also known as the Jagannath or Pilgrim road, of which 39 
miles lie in this district. As mentioned above, the portion of this 
road in the Puri district was stated to be passable ix 1817; but the 
whole road was not complete until 1825, and it was not metalled 
till nearly 50 years later. The construction of the road was @ 
difficult task, as the greater portion rests on an embankment raised 
high above the level of the surrounding country. The bridges 
were built almost entirely of stone taken from the ruined forts 
and temples in which the Province then abounded; the oat of 
their construction being met by a Bengali gentleman, who took 
this excellent opportunity of helping pilgrims on the road to 
Jagannath. His name is commemorated by an inscription on a 
bridge 8 miles from Puri, in Persian, Hindi, Bengali and Sanskrit, 
which says :— The late Maharaja Sukhmay Ray of Cacutta 
having presented a lakh and a half of rupees towards the odnstruc- 
tion of this road and the bridges on it, the Governor-Gencral in 
Council has ordered these inscriptions on stone to be set up to 
mark his gencrosity and renown. Date A.D. 1826.” Before the 
completion of the railway the road used to be thronged with a 
continuous stream of pilgrims on their way to Puri, but foot 
traffic has now declined considerably, and cart traffic is also 
growing less. It is, however, one of the most perfect roads to be 
seen in the Province, and in portions is lined with an over-arching 
avenue of trees, which afford grateful shade to the foot-sore pilgrim. 

The Jagannath road is maintained by the Public Works 
Department, which is also in charge of the Cuttack-Ganjain road, 
a metalled highway passing through the whole leagth of the 
Khurda subdivision, Its length within the district is 68} miles, 
This road and the Jagannath road are linked together by two | 
cross-roads, the Pipli-Khurda road and the Patnaika-Khurda road. 
The former, which is 132 miles long, leaves the Pilgrim road at 
Pipli and runs due west through Khurda Road Station to Khunla. 
The other takes off at Patnaika, 15 miles from Puri, and runs 
north-west to the same place through Jagadalpur and across the 
Barunai pass. Both these cross-roads are metalled, and both are 
intercepted by the Daya river, which is fordable in the hot weather 
and is crossed by a ferry in the rains. The Cuttack-Ganjim toad 
bus also a small branch from Tangi to the Ohilk& take, 
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The following are the other important roads of the district :— Other 
(1) The Khurda-Kelapathar road, 18 mileslong. This road, which "*** 
is metalled, is continued to Marada, where it joins the Sonpur road, 
thus connecting this district with the Central Provinces. (2) The 
road from Baghmari to Bolgarh, 21 miles long. This road, which 
is also metalled, is a branch of that mentioned above, from which it 
takes off at Baghmari . at the ninth mile. Beyond Bolgarh it is 
maintained by the Khurda estate as tar as the frontier of the 
Tributary State of Nayagarh. (3) The road running from 
Balugan to Baghura 0/4 Banpur, 18} miles long; it is metalled 
as far as Pratap. (4) The Sardeipur-Chandka road, passing 
through Bhubaneswar and Khandagiri, 144 milesin length. This 
is also a metalled road. 

Among uametalled roads the most important are the Pipli- 
Astrang road, passing through Nimapari and Arjunpur and 
ending in Astrang near the mouth of the Devi, and the Madhab- 
Puri road, generally known as the Gop road, which is 50 miles 
long. It takes off from the Jagannath road at Phulnakhra and 
passes through Gop and Balighai, and after skirting the Sar lake 
rans.into Puri across the sandy littoral belt. It is a useful road in 
fair weather, but difficult in the rains, and from Balighai to Pwi 
it is a mere track across the sandy waste. Noar Gop it is 
intercepted by the Kushbhadra river, which has to be crossed by a 
ferry. 

There are 6 road inspection bungalows belonging to the Public Bias 
Works Department on tho Cuttack-Puri Road, at (1) Phulnakhra, ™ 
(2) Sardeipur, (3) Pipli, (4) Mukundpur, (5) J aipur, and (f) Puri, © 
of which the last five lie within the Puri district. There are 7 
road inspection bungalows belonging to the same Department 
along the portion of the Cuttack-Ganjam road lying within this 
district, at (1) Chandka, (2) Chhatabar, (3) Khurda, (4) Jankia, (5) 
Tangi, (6) Sunakhala, and (7) Barkul. The following bungalows 
have been built for the inspection of the embankments under the 
control of the Public Works Department, viz., {1) Kanti, (2) 
Garadia, (3) Kanas, (4) Sahupara, (5) Rarhmal, (6) Kerandipur, (7) 
Tor&nia, (8) Sainso, (9) Balighsi, (10) Balipatna, (11) Nimapara, 
and (12) Jankadeipur. The District Board has constructed 
inspection bungalows at the following places (1) Baghmari, (2) 
Khurda, (3) Kalapathar, (4) Pratap, (5) Jagadalpur, (6) Pichkuli, 
(7) Gop, (8) Astrang, (9) Bhubaneswar, (10) Balugan, and (11) 
Balienté. The Government estate of Khurdaé has inspection, 
bungalows et (1) Khandagiri, (2) Sunakhala, (3) Hantwar, (4) 
Jatni, (5) Seko, and (6) Bhusandpur; and the Forest De 
ment at (1) Bolgarh, (2) Dards, (3) Dhuanali, and (4) Ankula, 
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The principal ferries in the district are those at Kanti, Beguni&- 
para, Lingpur, Madagani (on the Ganjam road), Jankadeipur, 
Balkati and Balienta (the three last named being on the Puri 
Trink Road), and at Satpara, Ossia, Pokharsé, Sunamukhi and 
Sealo. 

The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway between Calcutte 
and Madras runs through the district throughout its length for 
a distance of 64 miles, entering it near Bhubaneswar and leaving 
it a short distance from Barkul. From Khurda Road station a 
branch line, 28 miles long, runs almost due south to Puri town. 
It has been proposed to make a railway from Khurdé to Sambal- 
pur vid Sonpur, a distance of 220°miles, and a partial survey has 
been made. 

The sea along the coast is fairly deep, and vessels can go close 
to the shore; but there is no place where # vessel, even of small 
draught, can take refuge in bad weather, and during the greater 
portion of the year there is a heavy surf through which only masula 
or surf boats can pass. The only port in this district is that of 
Puri, but this unfortunately is only an unprotected roadstead. 
Owing to the diffioulty of landing in the high surf, passenger traftic 
by this port is very limited, and the trade is not of much import- 
ance. In the interior there is a considerable amount of traffic 
along the rivers during the rains, but in the hot weather they 
all cease to be navigable for more than a few miles above their 
mouths, except the Devi, by which rice finds its way by boat to 
the Taldanda canal and Cuttack. The three great rivers of the 
district, the Kushbhedra, Bhargavi and Daya, are navigable 
throughout for several months of the year. The Kushbhadra 
is the first to dry up in its upper reaches, but in its lower reaches 
it is navigable by small country boats the whole year round. The 
Daya and the Bhargavi are usually navigable throughout till 
about the month of January; even in the hot weather country 
boats may be seen along their banks ‘for at least 10 miies above the 
point where they enter the Chilka. The boats belong chiefly to 
Ganjim traders, who bring loads of bamboos and other goods and - 
in return carry off the surplus rice cf the southern parganas, 
They come vid the Ganjaim canal and the Chilka lake, which is 
available for boat traffic the whole year round. 

No account of the water communications of Puri would be 
complete without a mention of the boats in use, On the rivers, 
dug-outs and ordinary country boats are in use, which call for no 
special description. On the Chilka boats called patwd are used ; 
these are flat-bottomed boats specially suitable for shallow water, 
On the sea the fishermen use masw/é boats and catamarans. The 
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mastdaé boats have been introduced by the Nuliyé fishermen from 
Madras. They are large flabby flat-bottomed crafts of planks 
sewn together with canc strips, which are eminently adapted for 
crossing the surf, as they give to the waves. They can, however, 
only be used in good weather close to the beach, and are not fit for 
going out to sea. Catamarans are also largely employed by tho 
fishormen, They are composed of four tree trunks held together 
by wooden pegs, the two trunks in the middle acting as keel. 

There are 30 post offices in tho district, and 297 miles of postal Posran 

communications have been opened. The number of postal articles {Tion.” 
delivered in 1906-07 was 888,000, of which 460,000 were letters 
and 817,00u wer» post cards. The value of money orders issued 
in the same year was Rs. 6,56,000 and of those paid Rs, 8,96,009. 
The total amount deposited in the Savings Bank was Rs. 52,000, 
and the number of deposits was 1,722. Thero are 4 postal tele- 
graph offices, situated at Puri, Khuda, Jatni and Pipli, from 
which 13,250 messages were issued in the same year. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 


Durine the time of the Hindu kings of Orissa the country was 
divided into two administrative divisions—the military fiefs and 
the Crown lands. The former, which comprised the hilly 
tracts to the west, a strip of land along the sea coast to the 
east, and some portions in the interior, were divided among 
a number of military chicfs, on condition that they protected 
the country from foreign invasion, mainteined peace within their 
borders, and furnished contingents of troops when called upon. 
These chiefs in their turn distributed the land among paiks or 
peasant militia, who tilled the land during peace and tock up 
arms in time of wa.. In the Crown Iands, which consisted of, 
the fertile alluvial zone between the hills and the sca, part of the 
land was assigned in grants to the ministers and servants of 
the king, and the rest was divided into several circles, called 
bisis and Ahands, Each circle was managed by an officer, called 
bisvi or khandpati, who had the chief control of local affairs and 
supervised the police administration. Under him was an officer 
called a khandait, who was in direct charge of the village police, 
besides an accountant, called b/0/-mi7, who superintended the 
collections of revenue, drew up accounts of produce and cultiva- 
tion, and kept a register of all the particulars of the fields. Each 
of these fiscal divisions contained several villages, which then, 
as now, formed the unit of administration. In each village there 
were a headman (padfdn) and an accountant (bhot}, who were 
responsible to their divisional spperiors for the revenue of the 
village. . 

After the Mughal conquest a regular settlement of the Crown 
lands was taken in hand, being begun ‘in 1581 by Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s general and finance minister, and concluded in 1591 by 
the Viceroy, Man Singh. Todar Mal retained intact the old 
division of the Province into military fiefs and Crown lands, which 
were henceforth called respectively Garhjats and Mughalbandi, 
contenting himself, in regard to the former, with a verbal allegiance 
and a nominal tribute. He also respected the provision made for 
the royal household and great officers of the court under the Hindu 
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dynasty, and left 1,547 square miles as the undisputed demesne 
of the Khurda Rajas and their dependents, the Raja retaining 
Khurda, Rahang, Sirai and Chaubiskud, aggregating 1,342 square 
miles, or more than half of the present area of the district. 
The remaining portion of the Crown land he managed through 
the old Hindu officers, only changing the names of divisions 
and divisional officers. The sfands and bisis were now called 
parganas, the khandpatis and bisois were styled chaudhris, the 
bhot-mil received the appellation of Adnungo wilayati. The portion 
of the pargana under the immediate charge of cach of these 
officials was called a ¢a/us, and the managers generally ta/uiddrs ; 
the padhdn aguin was called mukaddam, an Arabic word meaning 
a headman. The yaygirs of the great military chiofs were called 
kilas, and for their Hindu title of Bhuiyaé was substituted 
vamindar, an appellation which was originally restricted to the 
Rajas of Khurda, Aul, Sérangarh, and the Garhjats. 

The fiscal officers of tho Mughalbandi or rovenus-paying tract 
had no proprietary right in the soil, and wero not zamindars in 
the modern sense of the term. The Musalmans had no leisuro 
for or knowledge of the details of administration. What thoy 
wanted was a body of powerful native middlemen, who would 
relieve them from the trouble of dealing with the people, and 
have both power and local knowledge enough to enforce the 
revenue demands. In the Hindu fiscal officers they found such 
8 body ready to their hands; but this body, as it became more 
and more necessary to the foreign rulers, alsc grew more and more 
independent. It soon lost its character as a stafl of revenue 
officers, and split up into a number of different landholders, each 
with more or less of admitted proprietary right, according as each 
individual had strength and opportunity for assorling himself ; but 
none possessed anything like a full ownership in the land. This 
state of things continued till the year 1751, when the Province 
passed into the hands of the Marathas. 

The Marathas retained the old political division of the Province Mazata: 
into military fiefs and royal domain. The former, comprising the °"""™* 
hilly country on the western frontier and extensive marshy wood- 
land tracts along the sea-shore to the east, was parcelled out in 
divisions, cailed Ai/ds, amongst certain Rajas, chieftains, or zamin- 
dars; and the latter, comprising the central plains, was divided 
into four chak/ds or divisions, viz., Cuttack, Bhadrakh, Soro and 
Balasore, each of which was subdivided into about 150 parganas. 
The revenue administration of the whole area was entrusted to 32 
offieials called dmils, each of whom was individually responsible for 
the revenue assessed on his division. He was remunerated by 
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grants of land’ called ndnkar, which he held rent-free, and by 
certain other perquisites on account of collection charges. He was 
assisted by a sadar kanungo, under whom were employed a number 
of gumdashtas or agents in coach parygana. Each pargana was again 
divided into one, two, threo or moro of the following divisions, 
each called after the officer responsible for its revenue, viz., 
(1) taluk chaudhri, (2) taluk kanungo wildyatt, (3) taluk kdnetngo, 
(4) taluk sadar kanengo, and (5) taluk mazkurt or mukaddami 
maskuri. 

This system led to the weakening of the position of the talukdars, 
The one object of the dmils was to realize the revenue by hook or 
by crook; and they soon found it convenient to recognize only those 
talukdars who paid without trouble, and, when they had any diffi- 
culty with the chauthris or kdnungos, to treat with the village 
mukaddams and accept their engagements for the payment of a lump 
sum. The latter thus began to develop into small landholders, and 
at the same time the gumdshtas, from being mere office accountants 
and collecting agents, began {o usurp the functions of the talukdars, 
whose collections of revenuc they were supposed to supervise. A 
noticeable instance of this process is afforded by the acquisition, 
in 1775, of the zamindar’s sanad of parganas Kotdesh, Kalijori and 
Antrodh by Trilochan Patanaik, an Oriyé Karan, who was 
originally a gumdshtaé under the Faujdar of Pipli, but eventually 
succeeded in founding the largest zamindari family in the district. 

The result of the Mughal administration had been that the 
divisional officers called chaudhris and kdnungos gradyally became 
quasi-proprictors of extensive estates and divisional landholders. 
Under the Marathas, the village headmen, dealing directly with 
the treasury officors, developed into village landholders; and 
after the British conquest, claimants belonging to both classes 
came forward with conflicting titles. It may be safely stated, 
however, that, during the confusion that prevailed, there was 
no class to whom a proprietary right can be said to have been 
allowed. The State owned the Jand; while the sanungos (both 
sadar and wildyatt), the chaudhris, mukaddams, and others exercised 
such rights within their respective limits as they chose to assume, 
so long as they met the demands made upon them.» Numerous 
alienations were made by all classes, but there was nothing like an 
acknowledgment of such a privilege by the Maratha authorities. 
Those who then or subsequently chose to arrogate to themselves 
the title of zamindar were either principal mukaddams with o 
hereditary right of collection, but without any right, title, or 
interest in the land itself; or fiscal officers, chiefly chaudhris and 
kéawungos, in charge of the collections. Some of them, however, 
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such as the zamindér of Kotdesh, had zamindari sanads, and 
were designated zamindars ; Sut they had very few of the rights 
of a zamindar in the present seuse of the term. 

When the British conquered the Province, they found that the Farr 
land revenue was being paid by the various revenue agents BRITE 
enumerated above, some of whom represented large tracts of tration. 
country, and others single villages and plots of homestead land. 
The same measure was meted out to ali, irrespective of indivi- 
dual history, rights or origin; and in Regulation XII of 1805 
the whole body of revenue agents were comprehensively styled 
zamindars. ‘ho officers in charge of the administration were 
enjoined to make the settlement of the lend 1cvenue with the 
zamindars or other actual proprictors of the soil, except only 
when the property in land was disputed, in which casc it was to be 
made provisionally with the person in possession. But there was 
no body of landholders with well-defined rights, such as existed 
elsewhere, and the local officors had no moans of knowing what 
were the rights and titles of the diffcront landholders. No 
reventc documents could be obtained except some records of 
previous assessment. The dimils, sddar Ganungos, talukdars and 
mukaddams were all intent on preserving for their own use tho 
information which should have been in the hands of Government. 
Some were busy in establishing a proprictary title which had 
never existed, otheis in furthering a claim to hold rent-free lands 
which were liable to assessmont. In the end, engagemonts were 
taken from the parties in possession, who hud been responsible 
for collecting the land tax and paying it into the treasury; all 
such persons, under whatever designation they had discharged 
this function, became under our system landholders. This was 
the origin of the Orissa zamindars. 

A -proprietary body was thus created out of tho various 
intermediate holders between the ruling powor and the actual 
cultivators. All were now given the same rights, their quasi- 
hereditary; quasi-trausferable office of managing the land and 
transmitting the land revenue being converted into a full 
proprietary tenure. The abstract ownership had always been 
vested in the Suling power; and this we made over to the land- 
holders, except that we retained the power of increasing the land 
revenue due from them. In this respect, the revenue system of 
Orissa differs from that of the rest of Bengal, inasmuch as the 
settlement for tne Government land revenue is not of a fixed 
and permanent character, but is made.for a term of years only, 
subject to an increased assessment at the end of every fresh 
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A different policy was pursued with the Raja of Khurda, who 
paid only a peshkash or quit-rent, like the Khandaits or feudal 
chiefs, who held largo estates along the sea-board and paid but 
a little peshkash, kept bands of parks, and were bound to render 
military service when called upon. Upwards of 50 estates of this 
nature at one time existed in the Province, but under the Maratha 
rule few of them had maintained the privilege cf paying only 
a quit-rent, and most had gradually been reduced to the position 
of ordinary zamindars. These petty chiefs, at the time of the 
British conquest, made some attempt at resistance; but they 
gave way on the approach of the troops and were pardoned. 
In recognition of their ancient lineage, and in order to secure their 
loyalty, Government, by Regulation XII of 1805, confirmed in 
perpetuity the peshhash of seven cstates,among which were Khurda 
and Marichpur. This arrangement, however, was immediately 
upset in respect of Khurda, the most important of these estates, 
for the Raja rebelled and his estato was confiscated in 1805. 
Khurda has ever since been held direct by Government. 

The first sottlement of tho Province, which was for one year 
only, was concluded early in 1805 and was followed by a number 
of temporary settlements. The history of these early settlements 
is an unfortunate record of assessment on insufficient enquiry and 
of the enforcement of inelastic rules for the realization of inequi- 
table revenues. The Collector had no reliable information as to 
the real assets of the estates, for the zamindars and dnils 
Combined to withhold all papers, and he had to proceed on 8 very 
rough estimate of the quantity of land in cultivation and on the 
reports of interested subordinates. The evils arising’ from such 
ignorance of the real circumstances of the people, from the general 
disorganization of administration, and from the severity of the 
assessment, were aggravated by the stringency of the Bengal 
regulations and sale laws. 

Under the rule of the Mughals and Marathés, the persons 
whom we recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in theory at 
least, officers of Government, responsible to it for the revenue they 
collected, and were not entitled to any remission. But, when 
droughts or serious floods occurred, the cultivator “did not pay 
his rent, and there is reason to believe that the native rulers 
recognized such calamities as a valid excuse for short payments, 
so that the actual collections always fell short of the full demand. 
In the early days of British administration the Bengél regulations 
were enforced, the assessment became a fixed and invarishle debt, 
which the z@mindar had to disgharge to the day on pain of : 
his estate, in spite of the fact that Orissa is peouliarly liable to- 
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suffer from the extremes of drought and flood. The consequences 
of this attempt {o engraft the rigid administration of a perma. 
nently settled Province on a country and people wholly unsuited 
to it were disastrous. Arrears accumulated rapidly, and in 1806 
began the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale in 
Calcutta, a policy which allowed Bengali speculators to buy 
valuable properties at low prices. Some of the oldest families of 
Orissa were ruined ; their estates were sold up and passed into the 
hands of Bengali adventurers ; and the hardships of the revenue 
system being aggravated by ropeated droughts, even these failed to 
pay the revenue, and the collections fell far short of the demand. 

The Khurd& rebellion of 1817 served to bring home to the 
suthorities the deep discontent and real grievances of the Oriyas ; 
and in Regulation VII of 1822 Government shortly afterwards 
proclaimed its intention of concluding a settlement based on a 
detailed investigation into the circumstances of the Province and 
a determination of the rights of all parties. Preparations for this 
settlement were commenced as early as 1830, and it was held 
to run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally 
completed before 1845. The sottloment thus concluded was made 
for 30 years, and should therefore have expired in the year 
1867, but the state of exhaustion in which the great famine of 
1866 left the Province rendered it inadvisable to undertake a 
resettlement. It wa» felt thet the minute investigations necessary 
would have been distressing to the people, and consequently 
it was decided to grant an extension of the settlement of 1837 
for 30 years without any enhancement of revenue. The last 
settlement was concluded in 1899, with effect from 1897, and 
will expire in 1927. 

The above settlements wore confined to the headquarters 
subdivision; and the Khurda estate, which is under the direct 
management of Government, has had a number of separate settle- 
ments. The first settiemont was made in 1805, but was of a 
summary nature, Laing a merc valuation of produce. Another 
settlement was made n. 1806, and in 1806-07.Ad@ Panchgarh, a 
portion of Khurdé, was tormed into a separate mahd/ and made 
over to Rani Mukta Devi of Sambalpur. The revenue assessed, 
however,. could not be realized by her, and she finally relin- 
quished the jayix in 1818 ur 1819. In the meantime, summary 
settlements and various experiments in the farming out of the rest 
of the estate were tried with disastrous results. These experiments 
wontinued up to 1817, when the rebellion of the patks completed 
the temporary ruin of the estate. Parts of Khurda, it is said, 
were almost depopulated, large tracts of arable land were thrown 
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out of cultivation, and all revenue work came to a standstill. At 
the conclusion of the rebellion, another settlement was made in 
1818, and this was followed by various short settlements, viz., 
in 1822, 1824, 1837 and 1857. On the expiry of the last settle- 
ment a cadastral settlement was offected by Mr. W. C. Taylor 
in 1882; and on its expiry a resettlement was made by his son, 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, which was completed in 1898, the new assess- 
ment coming into force in December 1897 and being sanctioned 
for 15 years. 

The largest estate in the district is the Khurda estate, which 
has an area, according to the latest survey, of 618,104 aores, of 
which all but 27,000 acres are comprised in the Khurda sub- 
division. It is held under direct management, with the following 
exceptions :—(a) two service tenures held By the Khandaits of 
Haldié and Malipara subject to the payment of a fixed quit-rent 
and the performance of cortain nominal police duties; each of these 
tenures has an area of about 4,500 acres; (5) one village liable to 
the payment of a quit-rent only, known as tho fan? bahd/ village 
of Birnarsinghpur; (c) the estate known as the Ekhrajat Mahals, 
extending over 68,000 acres of land, which was originally part of 
the Khas Mahal, but was assigned, partly in 1858 and partly 
in 1863, revenue-free to the aja of Puri in lieu of an annual 
payment of Rs. 23,631; and (d) thirteen revenue-free villages 
covering about 5,000 acres. . 

The arca held under the direct management of Government in 
this estate is 665,356 acres comprised in 1,377 villages, of which 
1,309 villages containing 540,376 acres lie in the Khurda subdivi- 
sion, and 68 villages containing 24,980 acres are included in the 
headquarters subdivision. The administration of the estate rests 
with a Deputy Collector known as the ZuAsi/dar. The subordinate 
staff consists of sarbarahkars, who collect the rents and are 
allowed a deduction, calculated at a percentage of the actual 
amount collected, to cover their risks and expenses. There are over 
176,000 tenancies, and the ryots’ holdings are generally small. 
Their rent is fixed for the term of the settlement, the rent as 
recorded at the last settlement being Rs. 3,77,127. 

In the headquarters subdivision more than two-thirds of the 
revenue is derived from 10 estates, viz., Kotdesh (now paying 
Rs, 1,41,297), which is under the direct management of Govern- 
ment owing to the recusancy of its proprietors at the settlement 
of 1899, Krishnachandra, Krishnanagar and Rahang (Rs. 63,504) 
Deling (Re. 43,564), Kokal (Rs. 6,486), Kotsthi (Re. 7,821), 
Pipli (Rs. 6,291), Rorang (Rs. 5,525), and Golara (Rs. 8,881) 
The area under the direct manegement of Government is 116,416 
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acres with a rent-roll of Rs. 1,56,723. The only permanently 
settled estate is that known as Marichpur, with an area of 674 
Bquare miles, which was given a permanent settlement by gus 
35 of Regulation XII of 1805. 

The permanently settled estate of Marichpur and all the 
temporarily settled estates are alike in nature. The only distino- 
tive feature is, that while the revenue payable by the former is 
fixed in -perpetuity, that payable by the others is liable to adjust- 
ment at the expiration of the term of each settlement; and that 
the rights of under-tenants in the latter have been defined and 
recorded. The majority of the estates are held by the descendants 
of the ¢dlukdars, rent-collectors, village headmen, holders of 
resumed jdgirs and the like, who were found, at the time of the 
British conquest, to be paying their revenue direct into the 
Maratha treasuries ; they also include descendants of the holdors of 
the larger revenue-free properties that were resumed and assessed 
to revenue during the early years of last century. All these 
landholders have long since thrown off their distinctive appella- 
tion of talukdars, kdnungos, mukaddams, padhdns, etc., and have 
readily assumed the generic and more significant title of zamindar, 
In fact, every sadur mélgusdr, ie., every person who now pays 
revenue directly to the treasury, not being a servant of the State, 
is callod a zamindar, ¢.e., a proprietor of land, while the distinctive 
titles of mukaddams, sarbarahkars, padhans, etc., have boen left to 
the subordinate tenure-holders. 

The area in which the zamindar collects reuts from the tenants 

is called hastabud. It is a common practice, however, to grant 
iaras, i.c., to farm out villages to individuals at a sum which 
leaves them a certain margin for the expenses of collection and 
ordinary profit. The lessees, who are called mustayirs, are merely 
temporary farmers. Their rights are limited by the terms of the 
lease, ceasing on its expiry; and even during its continuance 
they are liable to ejectment for failure to carry out the terms of 
the contract. 

Tha free grant of lund for the maintenance of Brihmans, for pevawor. 
the eadowment of monasteries, and for the upkoep of shrines, has 28# 
always been regarded by Hindus as a becoming act of piety. It is oa 
no matter for wonder then that in Puri, with its large Brahman 
population, its numerous raonasteries, and the holy shrines of 
Jagannath and Bhubaneswar, such assignments of land should 
have been very aumerous. The various Muhammadan and Maratha 
officials also alienated land freely, and the result was an enor- 
mous number of revenue-free lands, cailed /akhira), meaning 
“without revenue.” Qn the acquisition of the Province in 1803, 
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the British found a large proportion of the cultivated land held 
under various revenue-free grants, and as © preiminary to an 
enquiry into the validity of their titles, all who claimed to ‘hold 
land sevenue-free were required to register their claims and deposit 
their sanads, or deeds of grant, in the central office at Cuttack. 
For five years this office was kept open, and in that time upwards 
of 128,000 claims were registered. In 1815 the registry was 
reopened, with branch offices at Balasore and Puri, and 30,000 
more sanads were filed. Many of these claims were known to be 
fraudulent, but no attempt was made to sift them till 1837. 
Government then instituted enquiries to test their validity, enquiries 
which lasted for nearly 10 years, and eventually the right to hold 
land free of revenue was recognized in the following cases :— 

(1) Lands assigned revenue-free under grants from the 
Maratha RKaj& of Berar, or from any zamindar, ¢a/uAd47, or 
actual proprietor of land, as endowments of the temple of 
Jagannath, or of maths in the vicinity of the temple, or for similar 
purposes. 

(2) All grants for holding land exempt from paymert of 
revenue made previous to October 1791, provided that the grantee 
actually and dona fide obtained possession of the land so granted, 
and held it exempt from the payment of revenue, before that 
date, and that the land was not subsequently rendered subject to 
the payment of revenue by proper officers or orders of Govern- 
ment, 

(3) All grants for holding land exempt from the payment of . 
revenue, made subsequently to October 1791 and prior to October 
1803, which had been confirmed or expressly admitted before the 
latter date; provided that, by the authority of the existing 
Government, the grantee actually and bona fide obtained possession 
of the land so granted, and held it exempt from the payment of 
revenue before October 1803, and that the lend had not been 
afterwards rendered subject to the payment of revenue by the 
officers or orders of Government. ~ 

(4) Small quantities. of land not exceeding 74 bighas, held 
exempt from the payment of revenue under grant made prior to 
October 1808, and bona fide appropriated as endowments for 
temples or for other religious or charitable purposes, or the proceeds 
of which were enjoyed by individuals, whether Muhammadan or 
Hindu, being priests or religious advisers of the great body of 
cultivators. 

(5) Badshahi grants made previous to October 1808 ; provided 
that the grantee actually and bona fide obtained possession of thé 
land so granted previous to that date, and the grant had not 
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been subsequently resumed by the proper officers or orders of 
Government. 

(6) All grants made or confirmed by the British Government 
subsequent fo October 1803, and grants held under mvalid 
title which the Governor-General in Council thought fit not te 
resume. 

(7) Small plots of ground for village idols. 

The lands so confirmed are generally known as lakhiraj bahel, 
i.e, “confirmed without revenue,’ or more shortly bdAd/, aa 
opposed to the resumed or Jdciaft: land. Land confirmed without 
revenue for the term of the incumbent’s natural life is known as 
hinhay ati lakhird). 

The revenue-free lands fall under two main heads, according as 
they are the absolute property of an individual or assigned in 
trust for a charitable or religious purpose. The first class 
includes brahmottar or land originally assigned for the support 
of Brahmans, Ahairdt or grants to mendicants and other poor 
Hindus, and shushbash, literally comfortable dwelling, é.e., grants 
made to Brahmans and other respectable cultivators for their houses, 
Land of this class is the absolute property of the grantee. He can 
sell or give away the whole or any part of it and grant mortgages 
and perpetual leases. He pays rent to no one, and only renders to 
Government taxes and cesses according to the value of his property. 
Lands of the second class consist mainly of debottar or “ lands 
bestowed on the gods,” by which term arc known all lands assigned 
for a religious purpose. Among such grants may be mentioned 
amruta-manohi or charitable endowments for the support of the 
Jagannath temple. Properties of the second class are all of the 
nature of trusts ; the land becomes the absolute property of temple, 
idol, monestery or samt, while the management is vested in a 
trustee who is variously called the seba:t or minister, mdrfatdar or 
agent, mahant or abbot, or, in the case of a Muhammadan shrine, 
the mutwal: or daroga. 

The most importa‘ of the rovenue-freo properties are the Jagir 
Mahils of Malud and tor other parganas, and the endowments 
of the Jagannath temple. These latter include the Ekhrajat 
Mahils in the Khurda subdivision and the Satais Hazari Mahals, 
ef which a large portion is included in the headquarters sub- 
division. These properties have an interesting history, of which 
the following sketch may be given. 

The Sateis Eazari Mahals form a revenue-free property made Satals 
up of villages and shares of villages and of money assignments, U*tt 
After the conquest of Orissa by the Marathas, the Raja of Khurds 
was forced to surrender to them, in lieu of payment for military 
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services, the parganas of Rahing, Sirai; Chaubiskud and Lembai, 
forming a part of the lands exclude from the Mughal settlement. 
Out of these the Marathas assigned the revenues of certain lands 
for th support of the temple of Jagannath at Puri, making good 
from the public treasury the annual deficit. This endowment 
the British Government recognized, and further undertook the 
management of the temple and the payment of the expenses 
connected with it; but in 1843 it withdrew from the management 
and mado it over to the Itaja of Puri, who had been appointed 
Superintendent of the temple. At the same time, it made over 
to the Raja the estate of Satais Hazari Mahals, yielding an 
annual rental of Rs. 17,420, which was the last remaining portion 
of the endowment of the temple at the time of the conquest 
of the Province in 1803. 

The revenue of the Satais Hazari Mahals is derived from the 
following sources in Puri:—(a) 12 hastabud villages in purganas 
Rahang, Chaubiskud, Lembai and Pagchimduai; (0) 50 bahal 
tanki villages and portions of villages ; and (c) certain allotments 
from 8 tanki baka? villages, from 10 tanki basiafti villages, and 8 
sarbarahkari and musfajuri villages, all of which form part of the 
Rahang estate. Outside the district the estate includes two mukad- 
dami villages in Dalijora in Cuttack, one village in Asureswar in 
the same district, and certain lands in ki/é Daspalla, from which 
timber for the cars of the gods is supplied. 

Until 1858 the Government paid an allowance of Rs, 16,517 
towards the upkeep of the Jagannath temple, but in that year 
Government decided to make no more annual payments, and in 
lieu thereof transferred to the Raja of Puri a portion of the 
Khurda estate with a rent-roll of Rs. 16,827. Subsequently, in 
1863, Government transferred a number of other villages with a 
rent-roll of Rs. 6,889 in lieu of the annual payment of Its. 6,804, 
which it had hitherto made for the maintenance ‘of a police force 
to preserve order in and about the temple. The lands thus trans- 
ferred in 1858 and 1868 are known as the Ekhrajat Mahils,- 
ekhyajat, or more properly tkirdjat, being an Arabic word 
meaning expenses, so that the expression means literally lands 
assigned for expenses. The estate comprises the whole of sila 
Tapang and 51 villages in silé Rameswar. Its area is 67,520 
acres, and it contains 124 villages. 

When the British conquered Orissa in 1803, the Malud jdgir 
were held by one Fateh Muhammad Khan, to whom the first 
Commissioners granted a sanad entitling him and his heirs to hold 
their j/4gir revenue-free in perpetuity in consideration of their 
services to. the British. It is- said that when the British 
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troops marched from Ganjam in 1803 to conquer Orissa, Fateh 
Muhammad undertook te guide the army across the swamps of 
Chilka, and tradition says he was promised every village through 
which the troops passed, and that their route was in consequence 
somewhat circuitous. Section 34 of Regulation XII of 1805 
confirmed the saad granted to him; but he was afterwards 
dispossessed of a larga area by the Raja of Parikud. The 
parganas of Malud, Bajrakot, Manikpatna and Andhari comprise 
the jagir mahals confirmed as revenue-free by that Regulation. 
Their total arca is 72} square miles, while the DParikud estate 
extends over 67} square miles. The aja of Parikud still pays a 
quit-rent of Rs. 1,600 per annum to one of the descendants of 
Fateh Muhaminad: 

The following is a brief account of tho land tenures of the Layp 
Khurda estate, of which Government is the proprietor. ics 

One of the most influential classes in the estate consists of the Kuonpa, 
lakhiraj bahaldars or holdors of revenue-free lands. Their tenures Revenue- 
are of two kinds—rahmottar, over which they have tull propries a 
tary rights with power to alienate, and debotlar or purottar, te, 
lands which they hold in trust for endowments without power to 
alienate. The latter are held by mérfatdars and sbaks, whose 
position was defined as follows in the resumption proceedings of 
1848 :—“ Marfutddrs or trustees of endowments, and sebaks or 
priests and other attendants at temples holding endowment lands 
for their remuneration, or holdimg such lands in trust for tho 
benefit of the endowments, have no rights in Khurda to transfer 
their trusts or sorvices, or to alienate the lands attached to the 
several endowments. All such persons are classed at the seltlo- 
ment under which they hold the lands as mere servants of the 
idols, and liable to dismissal by the Collector for misconduct.” 
After the settlement of 1899, however, it was decided that, as the 
right given to the Coliector by these proceedings had not been 
exercised and Act XX of 1863 put the religious endowments in 
Khurd& on the same footing as elsewhere in Orissa, it was not 
expedient for Government to interfere. The area of revenue-free 
lands thus held in perpetuity in the Khurda Ai/a is 5,231 acres, 
besides the Ekhrajat Mahals and 18 entire /ahhira villages with 
an area of 4,972 acres. 

Altogether 4173 acres are accounted for by jagirs or service 
lands and by minds or homestead lands held rent-free. There 
are numerous varieties of miscellaneous service /dyirs, of which an 
account will be found in Mr. Taylor’s Settlement Report, such as 
Jagirs granted to gart chaudiris and mdnjhis of ghats or ferries, 
grace jagire- or rent-free lands granted for past services, and 
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hinhayat? jagirs held rent-free for the lifetime of the holders. 
There are also many varieties of meuhd lands. Path minhdas are the 
homestead lands of the old native militia (2atks) granted rent-free 
for certain survices, Sarbarahkart minhds are the homestead lands 
of the surlarahhars, held rent-free during the term of their office. 
Gram scbak minhds ave the usual rent-free grants enjoyed by 
village servants, such as barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, 
astrologers; aud washermen. There are also minhds granted for 
religious or public purposes, including sites granted for religious, 
educational and public buildings. Garib praja, or minhé lands 
granted to the poor and exempted classes, are rent-free homesteads 
of the landless and aboriginal classes, such as Bauris, Savara, eto. 

Jandhar jagire are rent-free chakran or service grants, held by 
tandkars, i.e., men who act as criers or assistants to the sarbardh- 
kars, no rights of occupancy can accrue in them. Dalai jagirs 
are rent-free service grants enjoyed by the headmen of the old 
native militia or paths, who are now chiefly used for revenue work, 
such as escorting treasure, summoning tenants, and guarding 
the tents cf Government officers on tour. Park jagirs are 
found only in the Banpur Mals, o tract in which there are no 
chauhidérs, the Pan packs, to a certain extent, taking their place. 
‘As there is vory little crime in the Mals, the chief duties of the 
packs are attendance on Government officers as guards and guides 
through the forests, and the escort of treasure. A similar class of 
holdings is that kuown as jungle paik jagirs, 1¢., service lands 
held by jungle packs or thoir descendants. These men were 
required for the purpose of watching and guarding the forest, 
when forest conservancy was being introduced in Khurda, 

Altogether 27,178 acres are held by rafa tankiddra, ‘iséy 
holders of invalid grants formerly held subject to the payment of 
quit-rent, who agreed in 1839 by compromise (ra/a) to pay Rs, 4 
or Its, 4-12 for every 4a¢/ (20 local mdus or 9 acres) of land in 
their possession and to pay enhancement at every settlement 
calculated in the same proportion as the enhancement of the rent- 
paying tenants. The average rent now settled is annas 12-4 per 
acre. A small area is held by baidl tankidare, t.e., the holders of 
tenures on small qnit-rents fixed in perpetuity. Besides these, 
there are two ordinary tenure-holders having lands in 12 villages 
under leases granted for the reclamation of waste lands. 

The settled ryots in Khurda are the descendants of the ryote 
who received pattds and gave hatuliya/s for the first time in 1820. 
There are now 123,349 tenancies of this nature, comprisiig 
197,498 acres and paying rent of Rs. 3,23,222, the incidence per 
acre being Re. 1-10-2. Occupancy ryote in Khurda would be 
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ryots who have purchased lands from settled ryots within the 
last 12 yéars, and who have no other cultivation in the villages 
in which the purchased lands are situated ; but such cases have 
not been distinguished from settled ryots. Non-ocoupancy ryots 
are ryots cultivating xaydladi land, te, land newly brought 
under cultivation ; at the last settlement their number was 4,585, 
and the area cultivated by them 5,606 acres. Chandinadars are 
non-agricultural tenants occupying homestead or garden land 
only. They are mainly shopkeepers or holders of homestead 
lands, and include o class of tenants known as shushhdsh or 
privileged tenants, who are mostly Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Karans. : 

Sarbarahkari jagirs are lands held by sarbarahiars by virtue of 
their office. They are assessed to rent, which is deducted from the 
remuneration allowed to the holders as sarbarahhars. The latter 
have no occupancy or other right in the lauds beyond their term 
of office, and their /dgirs are therefore purely «/akran or service 
land. They consist of some of the most valuable lands in the 
estate, being mostly situated in parts of the villages commanded 
by sources of irrigation. The area of these ,dyirs at the last 
settlement was 7,954 acres, and there were 915 sarlarahkars hold- 
ine jagirs in 1,740 portions of villages. Altogether 9,710 acres 
are held by Khandaits, 7.c., superior service tenure-holders holding 
af a fixed quit-rent or pesttash. The former duties of these 
Khandaits were the arrest of dacoits and bed characters, and the 
reporting of offences, but these services are no louger rendered. 
The hiandut gagirs pay quit-rents in perpetuity subject to the 
condition that they may be resumed in case of misconduct, this 
proviso being expressly stipulated in the terms of the grant, 

The land tenures of the headquarters subdivision fall gen- Lanp 
erally under one or other of the following heads :—(1) Proprietors T#™URE8 
of estates, who are dircctly responsible to the State for the revo- Bont bees 
nue of the land they own, i.¢., ma/guzars or zamindars. (2) Revenue- P!v1810N. 
free proprietors, holding their lands free of revenue in perpetuity, 
$.0., dakhiraj tahaldars. (3, Tenure-holfers with quasi-proprietary 
rights, hoiding under the proprietors, viz., muhaddams, padhana, 
savbarahkars and shikint zamindars, (4) Purchasers or recipients 
of proprietary rights in small plots of land from the zamindars or 
mukaddams, such as kharidddars, (5) Holders of resumed revenue- 
free tenures, or bdcrdstidars, falling under 2 classes, viz, nisfi, é.e., 
those holding at half rates, and kdmil/, ie, those holding at full 
rates. (6) Holders of small areas permanently assessed at quit- 
rents, known as fankidars. (7) Resident cultivators, whose right to 
hold at a rent fixed for the term of settlement has been recognized, 
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viz., thdni and chdndma, (8) Cultivators who have not such recoge 
nized rights, ¢¢, pahi ryots, occupancy and non-oocupancy. 
(9) Persons holding land free of rent in consideration of their 
services to an individual or to the community, f.¢., jdgidars, 
(10) Under-tenants of classes (4) to (8). ; 
Under the zamindars are a number of tenure-holders paying 
their revenue through the proprietors of the estates within 
which their lands lie. They are for the most part lescendants of 
village headmen, such as padhans and muhaddams, and of the rent- 
collectors culled sarbarahhars. The old Wiadu name of the village 
headman was padhau (contracted from pradhan, meaning chief), 
but most of this class were absorbed, under the Arabie form of 
the name. as muh «dams into the Muhammadan system, their duty 
being to collect rents, superintend cultivation and scttle ryots in 
the villages. All these were {rausformed in course of time into 
tenure-holdeis; while the zamindars’ subordinate rent-collectors, 
the sabaadhiars, gradually acquired separate tenures, just as 
their masters, having been originally rent-collectors of a higher 
grade, acquired the substantial interest of vamindars. As the 
incidcnts of the padhan and muhaddan: tenures differ only in one 
trifling respect, it will be convenient to diseuss {hem together. 
When Orissa came into the hands of the Mughals, four 
parganas, Lembai, Sirai, Chaubiskud and Rahang, were left, with 
kilé Khurda, to the Raja of Khurda as his personal demesne. 
The village headmen responsible to the old Hindu officers for 
the village revenue were called padhdns, but in the tracts taken 
over by the Munammadans the name was changed to muhaddan. 
Under the Mughal administration the rights of the mukaddams 
developed, and became superior to those owned by the padhans, 
who still remained in the four pa ganus of the south. In 1760 
the Raja of Khurda was compelled to relinquish these parqanas to 
the Marathas, by whom they were brought under direct manage- 
ment (A/a), and they continued {o be s0 managed when first 
taken over by us in 1803. Dwming this period the padidns 
acquired more than equality with their brother headmen in the 
Mughalbandi, and their claims {o be regarded as proprietary 
tenure-holders were fully acknowledged at the settlement of 1887, 
The incidents of the tenure as then settled were as 
follows: —(1) The tenure is hereditary, transferable, and divisible, 
subject to the proviso that no division of rents can be made 
without the consent of the zamindars. Any division of rent 
allowed by the zamindar for the time being would be binding on 
his successors in interest, but would be annullable by the auction- 
purchasers at @ sale for arrears of revenue. (2) The padhan 
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exercises the same proprictary rights within his village that the 
zamindér exercises in Aastabud villages. (8) The padhan is a 
proprietor of a share of the rental of the village. His allowance 
is usually 20 per cent. of the village assets, and the amount 
payable by him to the zamindar is fixed for the term of settlement. 
(4) In default of paymont of rent, the tenure is sold under the 
provisions of Act X of 1859, and of Chapter XIV of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, which has been extended to Orisse. The 
balance of the purchase money left after liquidating the arrear 
is paid to the defaulter. (5) The padhan is entitled to 5 
per cont. ma/ihdnd in case of recusancy. (6) In the event of 
recusancy, he is extitled to a claim of re-entry at the ensuing 
settlement. The incidents of the mukaddand tenure differ from 
those of the padsani tenure only in ono respect, viz., that the 
mukaddam is not entitled to a claim of re-cntry in the settlement 
following that in which he recuses, 

The mukaddans are subdivided into three elusses—(1) mauras? 
or hereditary, (2) kharidadars, who purchased a hereditary right 
from the (alehkdar or mukaddam, and (3) sate muhad lan, appointed 
by the people of the village as their representative, or appointed 
by the zamindar to superintend the collection of rent and cultiva- 
tion in one or more mauzds. The incidents of these three classes 
of mukaddami tenure are now exactly the same. The padhani 
tenures are almost confined to perganas Lembai, Sirai, Rahang 
and Chaubiskud. At the Jast eetticuicnt 259 such tenures, held 
by 3,507 tenure-holders, were recorded, while there were 436 
mukaddami tenures, held by 680 tenure-holders. The latter 
are most common in the Kotdesh pargana, where 356 of the total 
numbor are found. 

Both muhaddami and padhdxi tenures have been subdivided 
to a very marked extent, with the result that the muhaddams and 
padhéns 98 a class are losing their importance. ‘The experienve 
of the last sixty years,” says Mr. Nathan, “shows that the 
undisputed rights of secession and the freedom of transfer which 
the mukaddam has gradua'ly acquired, and which we have finally 
recognized, are # fatel gift which is gradually undermining his 
existence. The devolution of property obeys in Orissa the Mitak- 
shara law. The constant splitting up of shares which this system 
involves has a continual tendency to make the tenuro insufficient 
to support the family. When this pressure begins to be ceverely 
felt, one of two things happens. Either the mukaddams succeed 
in gradually ousting the ryots, and, by cultivating the lands 
themselves,.support their families and pay the rent, or they §nd 
the struggle hopeless and are forced to sell their ancestral right, 
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Sometimes they disappear altogother; more frequently they 
remain in the village, cultivating taeir ancestral paitrali lands as 
ryots of the new purchasers. In 43 villages in which I have 
made enquiries on this point, I find that the total number of 
mukaddams has increased from 156 to 401, f.e., by more than 150 
per cent., and this notwithstanding that the natural increase has 
been checked by extensive sale. These mekaddami interests are 
never sold by the original mukuddams except through necessity, 
and therefore the transfer of half the ‘nwkaddami rights shows 
that the old mukaddams are finding ‘it hard to maintain their 
position. Many of the villages are bought up by large mahdjane 
and by the land-owners.” 

Sarbarah- The class known as sarbarahkars las been created ia several 

Kars. ways. Some sarbardhhars were originally servants of the zamin- 
dars, who collected their rents from the cultivators and enjoyed 
Jagirs ; some oblained possession of their villages as farmers 
only, but gradually obtained a prescriptive right to the tenure, 
as it descended from one generation to another; while others 
again were sardér packe, who were bound to attend the summons 
ot the chief and paid rent for that part of their village lands not 
occupied as jayir. The following principles laid down by Gov- 
ernment in 183% may be accepted as an authoritative declaration 

_ of the rights and incidents of the sarbarahhari tenure :— 

(1) The tenure is recognized as one of the existing under- 
tenures of the.Province. (2) The Collector at the time of making 
a settlement must, as in the case of muhkaddams, fix the share of the 
existing rental tc be allowed to a sarbarahidr and the amount 
payable by him to the zamindar for the village under his manage- 
ment. (3) If a sarbarahhari tenure is found at the time of 
settlement in the possession of several joint sarbardhkdre, the 
Collector, with the concurrence of the zamindar, may select one or 
more of the body to be recorded manager of the sarbarahkars. 
(4) Sarbarahkars so selected and recorded cannot be ousted from 
their tenures, except for default of payment of rent or for mis- 
management proved to the satisfaction of the Collector. (5) The 
tenure should never be admitted at the time of settlement as a 
hereditary properly (aurasi sarbardhkari), unless it has been 
held as such uninterruptedly from a period antecedent to the 
British accession, t.¢., antecedent to 14th October 1803, and 
unless the claimant is in possession of the tenure at the time or 
within a year previous to the time of settlement. (6) In cases in 
which hereditary succession or uninterrupted ocoupation cannot 
be shewn, but the claimant himself has been long ip possession 
‘and is in possession at the time of settlement, the Collector may, 
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in consideration of occupancy and according to its duration and 
circumstances, propose a temporary admission of the tenure (middi 
sarbaradhhar:) for such term and on such conditions as the case 
may seem to require. (7) No admitted sarbarahhari tenure, 
hereditary or temporary, can be alienated or subdivided without 
the consent of the zamindar. . 

At the last settloment 211 such tenures held by 1,184 tenure- 
holders were recorded. 

Another class of tenure calling for notice is that called Stimv 
shikmi zamindari, ¢.e., literally an included estate. These tenures sommaart 
are almost entirely confined to the Jagir Mahals of Parikud, 
Malud, etc., where the right and immunities of the shekmi 
zamindars are exactly the same as those of the zamindars in other 
Parganas, They are so called simply because their rent is paid, 
not into the Government treasury, Lut into that of the jayirdars, 
who in that respect stand in the same relation to the shihm 
zamindars as Government does to the zamimdars in other parts 
of the district. ‘There arc also a few such tenures in the Kotdesh 
estate, . 

Another important class of tenure-holders consists of hharidd- Kharwda 
dars or purchasers of waste lands. It was customary in the" 
days of the Mughals and Marathas for the superior revenue 
ofhcers to recognizo a species of sale, by which those who engaged 
for the revenue trausferred small areas of waste land and jungle 
to persons who undertook to bring it under cultivation or to found 
villages. The areas were supposed to be smull and worthless, 
but fraud was practiscd in many cascs, and valuable lands were 
frequently alienated for a small consideration. The torm Aharida 
jamaband: is generally applicd to these tenures. At tho last 
settlement they numbered 1,000 with an ares of 2,400 acres, 

Baziasti tenures are tenures which were formerly held revenue- Ba-ta/ti 
free, but have been resumed and brought on tho district rent-roll, *™""* 
the deeds of grant under which they wore held not being 
considered genuine or valid. The holders were, however, 
declared entitled to enicr into- immediate engagements with 
Government, and a settlement was accordingly concluded with 
them. ‘Those dispossessed /a/ hird)dars who had been in continuous 
ancient possession, and had held in good faith, were assessed at 
an amount equal to one-half the gross rental ; and in cases where 
the /akhirdjdar was himself tho cultivator, at one-half of the gross 
value of the land. Those who had not held their tenure in good 
faith, but who had been long in possession, were assessed at, full 
rentals, and were allowed to retain possession of the land; while 
the lands of those who had not been in long possession, and whoge 
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tenures were not valid, merged into the parent estate, the settle- 
ment being concluded with the zamindar, Those who were 
assessed at half rates for the term of the settlement of 1887 are 
called nisfi baziaftidars, and those who were assessed at full rates 
are called kamil bazidftidars. At the last settlement they were 
dealt with as ryots, whose special privileges had expired, but in 
consideration of the very low rents at which they were found to 
be holding, and to provent the hardship that would have been 
caused by too sudden an enhancement of those rents, a strict 
limit was imposed on enhancemont, and they were eventually 
assessed to rents much below those paid by ¢hani or pahi ryots. 
Altogether 36,400 nisft baziasti holdings were recorded with an 
area of 59,400 acres, and 5,400 kami! baziafti holdings with an 
area of 6,500 acres. 

Tank: holdings are those which were formerly held revenue- 
free, but were subsequently assessed at a quit-rent. They vary 
greatly in extent; some consist of entire villages, while others 
are small detached patches of ground measuring a few acres 
altogether. Originally they were grants assigned for the 
support of idols, priests, courtiers, members of the royal 
household, and others who had claims to be supported from 
the public property. Numerous alienations of this nature were 
made not only by the Rajas of Khurda, but by their representa- 
tives and by landholders of all descriptions. When, after the 
invasion and conquest of the Province, the Rajas found their 
revenue reduced, they began to levy a quit-rent on most, but 
not all, of such tenures in the parganas assigned for their 
support. Hence, these tank: holdings are numerous in Khurda, 
which remained in the possession of the Rajas till its conquest by 
the English, and in the parganas of Rahang, Lembai, Sirai and 
Chaubiskud, which were ceded to the Marathas long after they 
had taken possession of other ports of the Province. Of those 
that are now known as fanki tenures, the most numerous belong to 
the Sasani Brahmans, ec, Brahmans to whom villages were 
assigned for their livelihood. At the last settlement the rents of 
these privileged tenants were not disturbed, but excess areas held 
by them were treated in the same way as those found in the 
possession of revenue and rent-free holders. 

The incidents of the Aharida jamdbandi, basidfti and tankt 
tenures are as follows :— 

(1) They are heritable, transferable and divisible; but no 
division of rent is binding on the landlord without his consent. 
(2) The tenure-holders have the same rights over waste Jand 
included in their tenures as zamindars have in the’ waste land 
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in their estates, ic., a full right to the jungle produce and to 
the profits of reclaimed lands. Avy lands brought under culti- 
vation in the courso of the settlement are liable to assessment 
at next settlement, (3) The rent payable is fixed for the term of 
settlement. (4) In default of payment the tenure may be 
brought to sale under section 105, Act X of 1859 and Chapter 
XIV of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The balance of the purchase 
money aftcr paying the arrear rent goes to the defaulter. 
(5) These tenures do not, on purchaso by the zamindar or other 
landlord, merge in the superior right, but by the custom of the 
country survive. i 

The great iunjority of the cultivftors consist of tenants That and 
known as thdni and pali ryots. At the British conquest it wae ?@* 1% 
found that the cultivated lands of the Mughalbandi were tilled by 
two classes of ryots—thani or resident cultivators and pahi or 
non-resident cultivators. The ¢idni ryot had a hereditary right of 
occupancy in his lands, while the padi ryot was a mere tenant- 
at-will. The advantages enjoyed by the former were briefly as 
follows. He held his homestead and garden land rent-free; his 
thani lands were the best in the village; and he had the preier- 
ence in the tillage of the remaining pafi area, in the cultivation 
of rent-free lands, and in the reclamation of new lands. He had 
communal rights to pasture, fire-wood and thatching grass; he 
had a hereditary nght of occupancy; and he could not be ousted 
so long as he paid his rent. The pussession of these advantages 
increased his importance in the eyes of his uacighbours and 
strengthened his credit with the maidjan. On the other hand, 
his rent was much higher than that paid by the non-resident ryot, 
and he groaned under the extra contributions and impositions 
exacted from him by his landlord. Thesc demands were often so 
excessive as to swallow up all tho profits of cultivation, and the 
thant ryot, reduced to despair, was often compelled to abandon 
his home and the doubtful advantages of his position. The paht 
ryot paid a much lower rate of rent, but, on tho other hand, he 
was liable to be turned out of his holding at any moment. 

The than’ ryots now have fixity of rent for 30 years, but 
otherwise there is nothing to differentiate their status from that 
of the pafi ryots. The latter have long ceased to be non-resident. 
They have settled down on their cultivation, and, under the 
operation of the Bengal Tenancy Act, have become occupancy 
ryets with all the rights and privileges which that Act has 
given. The name of the pahi tenant has practically disappeared 
from the settlement records, as it is held to comprise all the 
tenants included under the Bengal Tenancy Act as settled, the 
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holdings of ‘havi ryots and all mixed holdings (tani-pahi) being 
excluded: 

The latter term calls for explanation. Besides their ancestral 
tham: lands and the lands temporarily cultivated and paid for at 
the ordinary pai rates or in kind, the ¢hda: ryots commonly hold 
a considerable area in their own villages called thani-paht. The 
term is loosely used to designate holdings composed cf perfectly 
separate and distinct thai and pahi lands, for which rents are 
separately paid, as well as holdings in which the lands are so 
mixed that the ryot cannot separate them; and it has long been 
the practice for the landlord to take a lump sum rent for both and 
to enhance or reduce it*as if the whole holding were pavi. In 
either case separate rents have now been fixed for éani and pats, 
and the incidents of the ‘ani tenure have been declared to 
belong to the ¢/axt portion ; but when the lands are indistingish- 
able, the whole is practically the holding of an ordinary settled 
ryot of the village. 

Tenants other than the Ajusdas or respectable thdni and 
resident ryots have always paid rent for their homestead lands. 
In the case of the cultivating classes, such Jands wero generally 
part of the pat holding : but shopkeepers, artisans, and labouring 
classes, who, having no arable land in the village, pay rent fur 
homestead lands only, are called c/andinddars and their tenure 
chandind. Pahi ryots also, who have their home in one village but 
hold a house or homestead in another, are sometimes known as 
chandinadars of the latter village. The term originally implied 
inferiority, as on tl.is class fell the obligation of supplying forced 
labour or pasturage when required by Government officials ; but 
this obligation having fallen into disuse, {he unpopularity of the 
term has passed away, and it has come to be used for all home- 
étead land paying rent separately from the arable lands. .. 

The jagzr lands are service lands granted to various village 
servants which require no particular description. It will be 
sufficient to note that homestead and other lands confirmed as 
tenable without payment of rent at the last settlement were left 
unassessed; that rent-free grants made by the zamindars during 
the currency of the settlement were assessed to revenue but not to 
rent; and that the jagirs of village servants were regranted to 
them, while those of chauhiddrs, patwaris, khandits, and. paiks were 
resumed and assessed to rent. . 

The under-tenants are divided into four classes—(i) ryots of 
tenure-holders with rights of ocoupancy ; (2) ryots of tenure- 
holders with non-occupancy rights; (3) under-ryots with rights of 
ocoupanoy ; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure to 
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pay rent or at the end of the year after service of due notice. 
Nearly all the under-ryots, however, have other lands of their own, 
held as pahi or thani either in the same or a neighbouring village. 
Respectable ryots take up and cultivate lands held by Brahmans 
or small patches required for sugarcane and tobacco, which the 
ryot himself cannot or will not grow; and other under-ryots are 
tenants paying produce rents, who are men of low caste with a 
position differing but little from that of bired servants. Similarly, 
the ryots holding under tenure-holders may be divided into 
respectable ryots cultivating for their own convenience and low- 
caste men paying produco rents. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


———= 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Tur administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 
under the Commissioncr of the Orissa Division. For general 
administrative purposes it is divided into two subdivisions with 
headquarters al Puri and Khurda. The headquarters subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, who is agsisted 
by a staff of three Deputy Collectors, with two or threo Sub- 
Deputy Collectors; while the Khurda subdivision is in charge 
of a Subdivisional Officer, who is assisted by a Deputy Collector 
and a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector is also er-officto 
Assistant {0 the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa 
and Port Officer for the port of Puri; in the latter capacity he 
receives noticcs of accidents to ships for communication to the 
Local Government, and also collects port dues. The Deputy 
Collector stationed at Khurda is Manager of the Khurda Govern- 
ment estate, while one of the Sub-Deputy Collectors is Manager 
of the otdesh, Kodhar and other Government estates. Among 
other district officials may be mentioned the officer in charge of 
the Puri Forest Division, whose headquarters are at Khurda, 
and an Inspector of Saif, who is stationed at Puri but goos 
frequently to Satpara for inspection along the shores of the 
Chilka lake. 

* The revenue of the district, under the main heads, increased 
from Rs. 6,44,000 in 1880-81, when the income-tax had not been 
imposed, to Rs. 9,16,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 11,41,000 in 
1900-01. In 1906-07 it amounted tu Rs. 12,14,000, of which 
8. 7,41,000 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 2,12,000 from 
excise, Ls. 1,638,000 from stamps, Rs. 71,500 from cesses and 
Its. 26,500 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs. 4,64,000 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 6,56,000 in 1890-yl and to Rs. 7,74,000 in 
1900-01. In 1906-07 they amounted to Rs. 7,41,000 collected 
from 496 estates. Of these, 489 estates with a current demand of 
Rs. 2,683,000 are temporarily settled, and 3 estates with a demand 
of Rs. 16,300 are permanently settled, while there are 4 estates, 
with a demand of Rs. 4,66,000, held direct by Government, 
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The next important source of revenue is excise, the receipts Excise, 
from which increased from Is. 1,389,000 in 1896-97 to Rs. 2,12,000 
in 1906-07. By far the greater part of this sum was obtained 
from the sule of opium, which realized Rs. 1,07,000 or half of the 
totel excise revenue. The people have always been addicted to 
the use of the drug, and at the present day the consumption of 
opium is greater than in any other district in Bengal except 
Midnapore, Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Cuttnck and Balasore. There 
is one shop for the sale of the drug and ils preparations to 
every 26,084 persons, and the amount realized from duty and 
license fees is Rs. 1,056 for every 10,000 of the population, as 
compared with the average of Ks. 463 for the whole Province. 
After opium, the largest receipls are obtained from the duty 
and license fees levied on ganja, e., the unimpregnated dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis 
indica), and the resinous e\udation on them; the amount thus 
realized was Its. 65,584 in 1906-07. The total incidence of 
the revenue accruing from hemp drugs is Rs. 648 for cvery 10,000, 
and the number of shops licensed {o sell by retail is one to every 
21,193 persons. A Special Excise Sub-Inspector with a small 
subordinate staff has been appointed to watch the tracts bordering 
on the Tributary States for the purpose of suppressing illicit import 
of gia from Garhjats. 

The manufacture and sale ef country spirit are carried on 
under what is known as the contract supply system, which was 
introduced in 1905. Under this system the local manufacture 
of country spirit has been prohibited, and a contract has been 
made with the Aska Distillery for its supply. The contractors 
are forbidden to hold retail licenses for the sale of the spirit, 
but are allowed the use of distillery and depdt buildings for the 
storage of liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the 
depot at Puri, and is there blended and reduced to certain fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may bo supplied to retail vendors and 
sold by the latter to consumers. The receipts from license fees 
and duty on this spirit are less than in any other Bengal district 
except Balasore and Angul, amounting in 1906-07 to only 
Rs. 24,091, while the sale of the country fermented liquor known 
as fdri-broughi in only Rs. 13,462, The fact is that the Oriya is 
far from being a hard drinker, and the demand for liquer is so 
small that it is found sufficient {o have one retail shop for every 
67,818 persons. The annual consumption of country spirit is not 
- more than four proof gallons per 1,000 of the population ; and the 
receipts from. spiri's and fermented liquor amount only to Rs. 378 
per 10,000, as compared with Rs, 2,147 for the whole of Bengal, 
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The revenue derived from the sele of stamps was Res. 88,000 
in 1895-96, and averaged Rs. 1,09,000 per annum in the 
quinguennium ending in 1899-1900. . During the five years 
ending in 1904-05 the annual receipts averaged Ks. 1,438,000, and 
in 1906-07 they were Rs. 1.68,000,. as against Rs. 94,000 in 
1896-97. The sale of judicial stamps alone realized Rs. 1,20,000 
in 1906-07, as compared with Rs. 64,000 in 1896-97, the increase 
being due partly to the growth in the number of rent and civil 
suits, and partly to the fact that mutation fees were taken in the 
Khurda Government estate in court-fee stamps, while the previous 
practice was to take them in cash. There has been a slight 
increase in the receipts from non-judicial stamps, which rose during 
the same period from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 43,000 in consequence 
of the increase in the number of deeds of sale and mortgages. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupeo. The current demand in 
1906-07 was Is. 70,000, of which the greater part (Rs, 47,000) 
was duc from 718 revenue-paying estates, while Rs. 23,000 are 
payable by 4,857 revenue-free estates. ‘The number of recorded 
shere-hoiders of estates is 13,600. There are 18,380 tenures 
assessed to cesses with 18,100 share-holders ; and the number of 
tenures is thus more tlan three times that of estates. The total 
annual demand of cesses is nearly equal {o one-tenth of the 
demand of land revenue. 

In 1896-97 the income-tax yielded Rs. 17,000 paid by 630 
assessees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Rs. 26,000 and the number of assessees to 958. At 
that time the minimum income assessable was Rs. 500, but this 
was raised to Rs. 1,000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to a 
number of petty traders, money lenders and clerks, The number 
of assessees has consequently fallen off, and in 1906-07 the tax 
brought in Rs. 26,4188 paid by 556 assessees. In spite, therefore, 
of the decrease in the number of assessees, due to the exemption 
from taxation of persons having incomes below Rs. 1,000, the 
collections have increased, owing to the growth of the income of 
merchants and grain-dealers which has followed the opening of 
the railway. 

There are 4 offices for the registration of assurances under Act 
III of 1877, one at the headquarters station and the others at Gop, 
Khurda, and Pipli. At Puri the District Sub-Rogistrar deals, as 
usual, with the documents presented there and assists the District 
Magistrate, who is ex-officio Registrar, in supervising the proceed. 
ings of the Sub-Registrars in charge of the other registration offices. 
Iu the five yours 1895-99 the average number of documents 
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registered annually was 12,856; in the next quinquennium 
(1900-04) it was 18,491; and in 1906 the number rose to 19,612, 
as shown in the marginal statement, which gives the salient 
statistics for that 
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legal status of his holding. Wilh the facilities for transfer which 
such a record placed in his possession, the ryot naturally resorted 
more largely to transfer, though the settlement did not confer 
any new right of transfer. The validity of such transfers still 
depends upon the consent of the zamindar, but this is usually 
given on payment of a bonus of 25 per cent. of the consideration. 
This restricted nght of transfer is fast hardening into a custom, 
but this is not a matter for anxiety, as the purchasers usually 
belong to the same class as the sellers. 

With the increase in the number of documents registered there 
has been a corresponding increuse in the receipts and a considerable 
surplus over the expenditure. The average annual receipts during 
the quinquennium 1895-99 were Rs. 13,000 and the cxpenditure 
was Rs. 7,000 ; in the 5 years ending in 1904 the average was 
Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 9,600 respectively ; and as shewn above, the 
receipts were Rs. 19,069 and the expenditure Rs, 8,421 in 1906. 

The judicial staff entertained for the administration of civil apmons. 
justice consists of two Munsifs stationed at Puri, who are sub- TRATION 
ordinate to the District and Sessions Judge of Cuttack. In recent sysrice, 
years there has been a considerable increase in the number of ¢,,,) 
civil suits instituted, owing to the settlement concluded in 1899, justice. 
the opening of the railway, the general growth of trade, and the 
consequent development of business relations. The increase in the 
number of rent suits, in particular, has been very noticeable. 

This is attributed chiefly to the fact that the land revenue demand 
having been enhanced at the last settlement, the zamindars 
cannot now afford to allow large arrears to remain outstanding, 
as they were accustomed to do when they enjoyed larger ” profits, 
Also, the settlement records have given inoreased facilities to the 
zamindays to prove the area and annual rental of the tenants’ 
holdings, which were formerly subjects of dispute that many 
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zamindars shrunk from bringing before the Courts, as they had 
no thoroughly reliable records of their own. The issue is now 
practically confined to the amount of the arrears, and consequently 
the majority of suits are uncontested. 

There is also another reason why the landlords have been 
compelled to resort more largely to civil suits since the settlement. 
Formerly the poorer pahi or non-resident ryot was a mere tenant- 
at-will, who was summarily evicted if he fell into arrears with his 
rent, and any man willing to pay the balance of rent. was installed 
in his place. Armed with the record of rights, the poorest tenant 
can now successfully resist this form of tyrauny, and the results 
of many criminal cases have taught the landlord that a suit in the 
Revenue Court is a much safer means of realizing arrears of rent 
than forcible dispossession of the defaulter or illegal distraint of 
his crops. The increase of rent suits is, at least to this extent, a 
healthy sign of the development of tenant right, and the fact that 
this increase hus been accompanied hy a diminution in the propor- 
tion of contested cases shows that there is yet no tendency on the 
part of the tenant to throw designed obstacles in the way of the 
landlord. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Magistrate and 
the Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned staff at Puri 
consists, in addition to the District Magistrate, of two Deputy 
Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the 
second or third class. Desides these officers, one or two Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates with third class powers are generally posted to 
the headquarters station. The Subdivisional Officer of Khurda is 
almost invariably a Magistrate of the first class, and is generally 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or third 
class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, there 
are’ benches of Honorary Magistrates at Puri, Khurda and 
Bhubaneswar. One or more of the onorary Magistrates st Puri 
may sit with any salaried or Honorary Magistrate appointed by 
the District Magistrate and form a bench for the trial of offences 
committed in {he headquarters subdivision. 

The Oriyas are generally a law-abiding people. Organized 
crime by professional criminals is almost unknown, and has hitherto 
been confined to occasional drugging and robbing of pilgrims on 
the Jagannath Road and to an occasional dacoity. The country 
has now been opened by the railway, and it is feared that the 
peace hitherto enjoyed may be disturbed by foreign criminals, 
Recently the settlement has had a disturbing influence upon the 
relations of landlords and tenants and upon the economic condition 
of the country generally; while high prices and the influx of 
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foreigners, as well as the introduction of railway communication, 
are also causes which have had some effect upon criminal statistics. 
There is no crime which can be described as characteristic of the 
district, but infanticide is unusually common. In the ten years 
1896-1905 there were 11 cases of infanticide, a higher number 
then in any other district of the Province, except Shahabad and 
Saran. In 1903 a case of human sacrifice occurred. A man, who 
was a follower of one of the degenerate forms of the Tantric 
faith and had obtained a reputation for occult knowledge, induced 
three boys, who had attached themselves to him as his disciples, 
to sacrifice another boy as an offering to the goddess Aghortara; 
the belief being that the goddess, propitiated by the offering, 
would grant them the tulfilment of all their desires. The body 
was never found. 
For police purposes the district is divided into 6 thanas or Pottcs. 
police stations. Two are located at 


Thinas. Outpt, Puri, one being tho Puri town 
Puri Sadar... Satyabadi. thana and the other the Puri 
Kehusiieaie q, Sadar thana. The other four are 

Brabmagiri. at Khurda and Banpur in the 

Pipli oe ue Stina Khurda subdivision and at Pipl 
Delaing. and Gop in the headquarters sub- 

Giesai: a Le oan division. In addition to these 
Khurdis . Gobindpur. {hanas, there are 15 outposts, as 
fees shown in the margin: Brahmagini, 

Bhubaneswar. it should be explained, is treated 

Banpur “ oe as a thaina for purposes of crima 


investigation, but not for other 
adminstrative purposes, such as the taking of the census. The 
regular police force consisted in 1906 of the Superintendent of 
Police, 5 Inspectors, 84 Sub-Inspectors, 41 Hoad-Constables, and 
405 constables, and there was one police-man to every 5 square 
miles and to every 2,093 of the population. The rural police 
force is composed of 1,699 chauhidars and 166 dufadars, and there 
is one chaukidar to overy 602 inhabitants. 

There is a district jail at Puri and a subsidiary jail at Jaze. 
Khurda, The latter has accommodation for 10 prisoners; it is 
merely « lock-up all but short-term prisoners being sent to the 
district jail at Turi. The district jail has accommodation for 
155 prisoners, viz., for 92 male convicts, 10 female convicts, 6 
juvenile convicts, 32 under-trial prisoners, and 2 civil prisoners, 
while there are cells for five prisoners and a hospital with beds for 
8 patients. ‘ The industries carried on in the jail are oil-pressing 
ooir-pounding and the making of coir yarn. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Distaict Qursrpe the municipality of Puri the administration of local 
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affairs, such as the management of roads, pounds and ferries, the 
control of dispensaries and the provision of sanitation, rests with 
the District Board, assisted by the Local Boards constituted 
for each subdivision. The DistrictyBoard consists of 13 raembers, 
of whom three are nominated by Government and six are elected, 
while four are ex-officio members. Its average annual income 
during the 10 years ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 61,000, of which 
Rs. 81,000 were derived from Provincial rates ; and the average 
annual expenditure was Rs. 60,000, of which Rs. 26,800 were 
spent on civil works, ls, 18,500 on education, and Rs. 4,500 on 
medical relief. In 1906-07 its income was Rs. 89,000 (excluding 
an opening balance of Is, 35,000), the principal receipts being 
Rs. 33,000 derived from rates, Rs. 24,000 contributed by Govern- 
ment, and Rs. 20,800 obtained from civil works. The expendi- 
ture in the same year was Rs, 84,000, of which Rs. 44,000 were 
spent on civil works, Rs, 25,500 on education, and Rs. 9,000 on 
medical relief. The incidence of taxation is light, being only six 
pies per head of the population. 

The District Board maintains 248 miles of road, of which 
108 miles are metalled and 140 miles are unmetalled, besides 
a. number of village roads with an aggregate length of 137 miles; 
the cost on maintaining these roads in 1906-07 was ks. 126, 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 7 per mile respectively. The Board also keeps up 
82 pounds, which bring in an income of Rs. 3,400. Its educa- 
tional expenditure is devoted to maintaining 9 Middle schools, 
and to aiding 1 High school, 10 Middle schools, 30 Upper 
Primary schools, 719 Lower Primary schools and 1 other 
school. The District Board, it may be mentioned in this conneo- 
tion, has sanctioned a schoolarship of Rs. 15 a month for the 
education of a deaf-mute at the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, 
and entertains a peripatetic gymnastic teacher and a peripatetio 
darzi for teaching sewing in girls’ schools. It also maintains 
four dispensaries, and in 1906-07 altogether 87 per cent. of its 
ordinary income was expended on medical relief and sanitation, 
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Local Boards have been constituted for the headquarters and Locan 
Khurda subdivisions. The system of election which obtains in B04®>* 
some parts of Bengal has not been introduced, and the members 
are nominated by Government. The Puri Local Board consists 
of 8 members, of whom 7 are nominated and 1 is an ex-officio 
member; and the Khurda Local Board has 12 members, of whom 
11 are nominated and 1 is an er-officio member. The functions 
of these bodies are unimportant, consisting mainly of the adminis- 
tration of village roads and the control of pounds and ferries. 

The Puri Municipality is the only municipality in the district, Monror- 
It was established in 1881, and its affairs are administered by a !AU™** 
Municipal Board, consisting of 15 members, of whom 3 are 
nominated, and 10 are elected, while 2 are ex-officio members. 
The area within municipal limits is 4°03 square miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 5,867 or 19 per cent. of the 
population. The average annual income for the decade ending 
in 1901-02 was Its. 44,000 and the expenditure was Rs. 36,000 
per annum. In 1906-07 the income was Is. 64,000, the main 
sources of income being a tax on houses and lands, levied at 74 
per cent. on their annual value, which brought in Rs. 20,000. 
There is also a conservancy rate, levied according to the valuation 
of holdings at 5 per cent., which realized Rs. 13,000 ; Rs. 3,000 
were obtained from a tax on animals and vehicles, while the fees 
and revenue from markets brought in Its. 6,000. The total 
income from municipal rates and taxes was Rs. 36,00, and the 
incidence of taxation was Re. 1-1 per head of the population. The 
expenditure in the same yoar was ls. 61,500, of which Is. 18,000 
or 29°6 per cent. were spent on conservancy, and Rs. 15,000 or 
23°7 per cent. on medical relicf, a higher percentage than in any 
other municipality in Orissa except Balasore. 

The administration of the Puri Municipality is always a 
matter of difficulty, owing to the influx of pilgrims throughout the 
year and to the multitudes which attend tho great religious 
festivals. The most prossicg needs of the town are an efficient 
scheme of drainage, a supply of good drinking water, the improve- 
ment of latrines and cess-pools, the improvement of the lodging- 
houses, and the proper lighting of the streets. The finances of the 
municipality are insufficient to enable it to carry out these reforms, 
and their execution depends on the liberality of Government. 
Steps are being taxen tocarry out a complete drainage scheme ; 
and the land required for a pumping station in connection with 
the water-supply scheme has been acquired. 
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EDUCATION. 


Proaerss Noriixa perhaps illustrates the progress of Orissa under British 
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rule more clearly than the history of the spread of education 
among its people. The contrast between the low estimation 
in which early obsorvers held thoir intellectual capacities and 
the standard which they have now reached is very striking. 
Orissa was described as the Bootia of India, and its people as 
equally ignorant and stupid. It was cited as a proof of the 
poverty of their qualifications that the principal official posts 
had to be filled by foreigners; and it was stated that it was 
impossible to find Oriyas of sufficient ability for positions of 
responsibility and trust. When we first acquired the Province 
in 1803, there was scarcely a single native of Orissa in 
Government employ. The language of the courts and public 
offices was Persian, and it was not till 1805 that orders wera 
passed that in all written communications with the natives of 
the Province the subject should be written in Oriya as woll 
as in Persian, This order necessitated the employment of Oriya 
muharrirs, who, though skilful enough with their iron pen and 
bundlo of palm-leaves, were almost helpless when required to 
write on paper with an ordinary pen. They are said to have been 
slow in acquiring any facility in this method of writing, ignorant 
of business in general, and especially of the new English method 
of revenue accounts, All the best ministerial appointments were 
consequently in the hands of Bengati clerks, who, attracted by the 
high pay that had to be offered to procure the requisite standard of 
efficiency, left their homes in Bengal, and bringing their families 
with them, settled in the Province and became naturalized Oriyas, 
Matters appear to have improved, but slowly, as time went on; and 
in 1821 tho Magistrate reported : —“ Scarcely a single real Oriya 
receives a salary of more than Its. 10 per mousem, but several are 
naturalized Bengalis or Musalmans. I always give a preference 
to Oriyas, but at this moment I rcareely know a single Oriya 
possessing qualifications to fit him for being a common muharrir.”” 

Tho backwardness of education in Orissa during the first 
half century of British rule has been graphically described by Sir 
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William Hunter :—“ Government,” he wrote, “not less than the 
missionaries, long found itself baffled by the obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa. Until 1838 no schools worthy of the name existed 
except in the two or three little bright spots within the circle of 
missionary influence. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population of 24 million of souls, all was dark- 
ness and superstition. Here and there, deed, a pandit taught 
a few lads Sanskrit in a corner of some rich landholder’s mansion ; 
and the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where half a 
dozen boys squatted with the master on the ground, forming the 
alphabet in the dust, and repeating the multiplication table ina 
parrot-like sing-song. Any ouc who could write a sentence 
or tvoona palm leaf passed for a man of letters. In 1838 
Goverument enterod the ficld, und opencd an English and a 
Sanskrit school at Puri. But these institutions proved altogether 
unable to make head against the tide of ignorance and bigotry 
and presently sunk beneath the flood. In 1841 wo opened a 
higher class English school at Cuttack, which after a long series 
of conflicts and discouragements still survives as the principal seat 
of education in the Vrovince. During Lord Hardinge’s adminis. 
tration two vernacular schools were set agoing in 1845; another 
ono in 1848; and in 1853 an English school was founded in 
Balasore, while the one at Puri was resuscitated. In 1854 arrived 
the famous Educational Despatch which was to bring western 
enlightenment home tothe eastern races. Yet for several years 
afterwards, the increase of schools throughout vast Provinces like 
Orissa has still to be counted by units. In three great Governmont 
estates (KKhurda, Banki and Angul) we managed between 1855 
and 1859 to set on foot 19 elementary schools ; but in the latter 
year the total number for all Orissa, with close on three millions of 
people, amounted to only 29. The truth is the whole population 
was against us. Such little success as our schools obtained they 
owed, not to the Oriyas themselves, but to the Bengali families 
whom our Courts and public offices brought into the Province. 
Thus, cf the 58 Orissa students who up tv 1868 reached even the 
moderate standard exacted by the Calcutta University at its 
Entrance Exam.nations, only 10 were native Oriyas, while 48 
belonged to imm:grant families.” 

The Brahmans, with the Karans, had hitherto held the monopoly 
of education. They kept it strictly in their own hands ; and caste 
prejudice and religious superstition were great obstacles in the way 
of progress. The Government schools were looked upon as infidel 
inventions; and even as late as 1860, a learned Oriya, on being 
appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teacher in the Puri 
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school, was excluded for a year or two from the Brahmanical 
orders, and stormy discussions took place as to whether he should 
not be formally expelled from his caste. In spite, however, of 
such opposition, State education slowly, but surely, made its way 
in Orissa. In 1848-49 there were but 9 schools, with a total 
attendance of 279 pupils, out of a population of 3 million souls ; 
but during the next ten years the number of schools increased 
to 29, and of pupils to 1,046; while at the close of the third 
decennial period, #., in 1868-69, there were 63 schools with 
4,043 pupils. 

Until 1869, however, no machinery existed in Orissa for 
training teachers, and the lack of qualified instructors was one of 
the greatest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintaining 
schools. In that ycar Government opened a Normal school 
in Cuttack town, at which young men were instructed with the 
object of qualifying them to become teachers in their turn. On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young men dispersed 
through the Province, and settling in the villages, did much to 
bring education home to the ignorant peasantry. Each tcacner 
collected as much as he could in money and rice from the villagers 
who sent their children to his school, and received a small weekly 
stipend from Government so long as he discharged his duty 
properly. A considerable number of schools of this sort were 
gradually opencd, and no measure was more successful in po- 
pularizing education. 

The contrast between the present state of affairs and that 
depicted above is very remarkable. In 1872-73, when the diffusion 
of vernacular education was first taken systematically in hand by 
extending the grant-in-aid rules to hitherto unaided schools, there 
were only 112 schools in the Puri district attended by 2,802 pupils; 
in 1875, when this scheme was fully in operation, there were 182 
schools and 4,155 pupils, representing one school to every 184 
square miles and 4 pupils to every thousand of the population. 
According to the returns for 1906-07, the district now contains 
altogether 1,489 public educational institutions, at which 25,007 
pupils receive instruction, besides 712 private institutions, 1., 
schools which do not observe departmental standards, attended by 
4,273 pupils. Altogether, 26,039 boys are educated, representing 
34°2 per cent. of the number of boys of school-going age, and there 
are 3,241 girls at schools. At the census of 1901, 6°2 per cent. of 
the population of Puri (13-9 males and 0-4 females) were returned 
as able to read and write. The inspecting staff consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, 9 Sub-Inspectors, 2 Assistont Sub-Inepectors 
and 13 Inspecting Pandits, 
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There is no college in the district. There are altogether 22 Srcoxp. 
secondary schools attended by 1,380 pupils, as against 974 in {hy S7¥ 
1891-92, Of these schools, 2 are High schools, 8 are Middle 
English schools, and 12 are Middle Vernacular schools. The 
two High schools are the Puri Zila school, maintained by Govern- 
ment, which has 216 pupils on the rolls, aud the Khurda High 
school, which is an aided school with 173 pupils on the rolls. At 
the Middle English schools instruction is given to 527 pupils, and 
at the Middle Vernacular schools to 464 pupils. Schools of the 
latter class arc on the decrease, the tendency being to convert them 
into Middle English schools. 

There were 1,391 Primary schools for boys and 52 Primary Parwaxr 
schools for girls in 1905-06, at which instruction was given to 2775 BUOPA- 
per cent. of the male and 4 po cent. of the female population of 
school-going age. Of the total number of boys’ schools of this 
class, 72 are Upper Primary and 1,319 are Lower Primary schools. 
There has been a marked increase in their number since 1891-92, 
when it stood at 1,097, and there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of pupils, which bas risen from 14,265 
to 21,9838, ie, by over 50 per cent. This increase is the more 
satisfactory, as recently it has been found necessary to close 
@ number of schools in the tracts bordering on the Chilka 
lake, whivh have suffered from inundation and consequent poor 
-harvests. 

Two subdivisional training schools Lave been established since Srxctan 

1992-03 for the training of gurus or’ Primary school teachers, (°° 
There are 6 maktabs and 16 Sanskrit ‘ols recognized by the Lducation scuoozs, 
Department. The most important of those is the Puri Sanskrit 
school, which is endowed and maintained by the Raja of 
Balerampur in Oudh. It is said that this school marked the 
first attempt to educate the Puri Brahmans, and that before its 
establishment there was not a Brahman in the English school. 
There are also 712 privato institutions, including unrecognized 
maktabs, Sanskrit ‘ols, and pdathshd/ds attended by less than 10 
pupils; a large number hive in recent years been absorbed in the 
departmental system. 

At the close of the year 1906-07 there were 52 Primary schools ramais 
for girls, as compared with 17 schools of this class ten years ape 
before. They include two model Primary girls’ schools at Puri = * 
and Bhubaneswar, and all are dependent for their maintenance on 
public funds. The number of girls studying in Primary girls’ 
schools is 1,168, including 1,131 Hindus, 32 native Christians and 
5 Muhammadans. Altogether 3,241 girls are receiving instruction 
in schools of every class, no less than 2,073 or 63 Per cent, 
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attending boys’ school, a fact which seems to shew that the Oriya 
is not prejudiced against co-education. 

According to the statistics of the census of 1901, 13°9 per cent. 
of the males and 0°4 per cent. of the females of the total popula- 
tion are literate, f.e., are able to read and write. In the case of 
Muhammadans the proportion is 11‘7 and 0°3 per cent. respectively ; 
so that it appears that, as a class, Muhammadans are not ao well 
educated as other sections of the community. On the other hand, 
the educational returns shew that in 1906-07 the percentage of 
Muhammadan pupils to pupils of all creeds was 2°3 per cent., 
whereas Muhammadans account for only 1°7 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. ‘They form a very small minority in Puri, and the number 
studying at public schools is only 676. 

Threo Lower Primary schools have been opened for the educa- 
tion of the aboriginal Khonds, who are found chiefly im the 
Banpur thana; these schools are attended by 6C Khond chi:dren. 
The low castes consist of the Dauris, Kandras, Dhobas, Haris and 
Nuliyas, of whom 497 are at school. Two Lower Primary schools 
have been started specially for the Nuliyas, a low caste of fisher- 
men. It is reported that, though there is no very strong feeling 
against the admission of low caste children in Primary schools, 
they are not allowed to mix with children belonging to the higher 
caste; they have to sit apart from them and they are generally 
made to sit in the verandah of the school building, 
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Atri—A village situated in 2/4 Kuspalla, 8 miles from 
Khurda. Here a hot spring bubbles up from the ground in the 
midst of paddy fields; a strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
pervades the locality, but beyond the smell, no signs of sulphur 
are perceptible. The soil at the spring, and for a considerable 
distance round it, iscompesed of alluvium, or of marl and laterite. 
Oriya pilgrims gather here on the Makar Sankranti day in 
January, in the belief that the spring has the miraculons power 
of removing the curse of barrenness from any woman who bathes 
in its waters on that day. 

Balukhand.—A Government estate, having an area of 575 
acres, and forming part of the civil station of Puri. The land 
formerly helonged to a private estate, but in 1876 it was decided to 
extend the area of the land occupied by public buildings, and a plot 
of land, measuring 548 acres, was acquired at a cost of Rs 2,120, 
in addition to 29 acres already in the possessiun of Government. 
The land was paid for from the Town Improvement Fund, which, 
on the formation of a municipality at Puri, merged in the Muni- 
cipal Fund. In 1885 it was decided that Government should 
retain direct control of the land; and the purchase-money was 
therefore refunded to the municipality, and the land became 
Government property, known as the Balukhand estate. It now 
contains the Government offices and the residences of its officers ; 
the rent-roll is Rs. 8000 per annum. The area assigned for 
masonry buildings is very small, and consequently a high rent 
of Re. 15v per acre has been fixed for land near the shore, in order 
to prevent over-crowding. 

Banpur.—A village situated in the extreme south-west of the 
Kburdaé subdivision, 3 miles north-west of the Balugan railway 
station, with which it is connected by a good metalled road. 
It contains a temple dedicated to Bhagavati, the presiding deity 
of the Banpur Mals, which is visited by pilgrims from the Ganjam 
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district and the Tributary States of Nuyagarh and Ranpur. The 
temple stands on the edge of a deep but dirty pool within a high 
enclosure wall. The village also contains a police station, a 
dispensary and o ¢ahsi/ office for the management of the Banpur 
thana, which forms part of the Khurda Government estate. Some 
of the most fertile lands in Orissa lie in its neighbourhood, but 
the place has the reputation of being very unhealthy. 

Baral.—A village in the Puri subdivision, situated on the 
Trunk Road, 18 miles north of Duri town. It contains a temple 
which is visited by Hindus of all classes, but mainly by those who 
desire to be blessed with children or who are suffering from some 
lingering disease. The temple has endowments of rent-free Jands 
in almost every part of Orissa, which have been granted for the 
maintenance of the sacred Siva linga. 

Barunai Hill.—A hill situated one mile south of Khurda town 
with an altitude of 1,000 feet above sea-level. It is a saddle 
backed hill, rising into bare and often inrocessible precipices, and 
extends over an area of two square miles. A large portion of 
the bill has been reserved and planted with teak, which grows 
luxuriautly ; leopards, wolves, bear and deer are found in the 
jungle covering it. There are some interesting remains, of which 
an account will be found in the article on Khurda. 

Bhubaneswar. —A village in the Khurda subdivision, situated 
in 20° 15’ N. and 80° 50’ E., 2 miles south of the Bhubaneswar 
railway station, 18 miles south of Cuttack, and 30 miles north 
of Puri town. Vopularly the name is used not only for Bhuba- 
neswar, but also for the village of Kapilaprasad and for part 
of Bargad, the boundary running from the Rameswar temple 
on the north to the Kapileswar temple on the south, and from 
the District Board bungalow on the west to the Brahmeswar 
temple on the east. Bhubaneswar, as thus defined, has a length 
of 2 miles and a breadth of 13 miles, and its area is 34 syuare 
miles. The sacred precinct (kshetra) is much larger, extending in 
a circle round the temple of Lingaraj, from WKhandachala 
(Khandagiri hills) on the north-west to the Kundaleswar temple 
near T'ankapani village on the east, and from Valahadevi’s temple 
near Miyapalli village on the north to the Vahiraugeswar temple 
at the Dhauli hills on the south. This wider area, however, 
is rarely circumambulated by pilgrims. According to the census 
of 1901, the population is 3,053; it is almost exclusively Hindu, 
and a large proportion consists of Brahmans and priests. 

The place ig built on rocky soil, composed of laterite with 
occasional small mounds of sandstone. On the east the laterite 
is covered largely by alluvium. on which are grown rice or rabé 
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ctops; but on the north and west the country is fairly well 
wooded. In Bhubaneswar itself there is only one road worthy of 
the name, the Bara Danda, over which once a year the god’s car 
is pulled from the Lingaraj temple to the temple of Rameswar, 
a distance of over a mile; but there is a good road leading to the 
railway station and a fair one to the Khandagiri hills. There are 
five monastorics (maths), all non-Vaishnavite, the inmates being 
Saivas and Sannyasis As there is no local trade, the shops are 
poor and few in number, chiefly supplying ordinary food, grocery, 
etc., to the villagers and pilgrims. ‘he place becomes very hot 
in summer on account of the rocky formation of the soil, but is 
otherwise healthy ; it enjoys a mild, but braving, winter, and 
is not unpleasant during ihe rains. Good spring water is obtain- 
able, and the water of the Kedara Gauri spring is recommended 
by some for dyspepsia, 

The village contains a dispensary, Middle English school, 
police outpost, post office and Kaénungo’s office, while the District 
Board and the Public Works Department have cach a small 
bungalow. The Lingaraj Temple Commiitee have a kachahri 
closo to the temple, where thero are also a few lodging-houses. 
The YLuri Lodging-Ifouse Act has been extended to the 
place, and the doctor in charge of the dispensary is its Health 
Officer. It is visited by pilgrims on their way back from Puri, 
but more frequently on their way to that place. There are no 
statistics showing the number of such pilgrime, but they are very 
much fewer than those visiting Puri—not even, in fact, a quarter 
of the number. They also stay a far shorter time here, generally 
for a few hours only, and rarely more than a day. The prieste. 
therefore, get but little in the way of offerings, and crowd 
round a visitor in order to get even a few annas; a score or 
so of them may generally be found loitering on the station to 
meet the trains, and they will run with the pilgrims for miles 
to secure their patronage. Being poor, those priests are unable 
to organize any system of recruiting pilgrims such as that of 
Puri, and have to be sutisfied with the leavings of the Puri 
pandas, 

Historically and architecturally Bhubaneswar is one of the 
most intoresting places in India. Important remains are found 
close by at Dhauli and Khandagiri an account of which will be 
found in the articles on these places; and in Bhubaneswar itself 
there are still about one hundred temples and a score of tanks, 
which testify to its former importance. A full account of these is 
beyond the scope of this work, and a brief description of a selected 
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The largest and the most importent temple is that of Lingaraj, 
otherwise called Kruttivisa, Bhubaneswar or Tribhubaneswar. 
It covers an area of +4 acres, and is surrounded by a high thick 
wall of laterite, oblong in shape, measuring 520 feet by 465 feet. 
This wall is pierced by three gates on tho north, south and 
east, the largest Leing that to the cast, which is 31 feet broad, 
is guarded by two lions, and is capped by a pyramidal roof 50 
feet high. The courtyard inside is flaggod with stone, and is 
crowded with 60 to 70 side temples, some of which would rank 
outside as main temples. The biggest of them is the temple 
of Bhagavati, wife of Siva, in the north-west corner. It 
consists of a tower, 54 feet high, and a porch, joined by a 
long lobby. All three are elaborately sculptured in a rich florid 
style, the statuettes, bas-reliefs and bands having a picturesque 
effect from the reddish colour of the sandstone used. 

The main temple consists of four structures, viz., beginning 
from the east, the refectory hall, the dancing hall, the porch and 
the tower. The refectory hall is 56 feet square, and has four 
square pillars inside. It was apparently colonnaded, with a 
large opening to the east, to serve as an entrance, but the 
colonnades were subsequently closed up, making the open hall a 
dark room, for keeping biogas in. Adjoining it is the dancing 
hall, which has a sloping roof with a flat top, supported on four 
pillars and iron beams. Next comes the porch, measuring 65 feet 
by 45 feet, on a plinth 12 feot high. It is ornamented with 
pilasters that divide the surface into niches filled with alto-relievo 
figures of men, wo.nen and lions. The body is nearly cubical, and 
is richly decorated with carvings, a few of which are obscene. 
It had originally one door to the east and two windows, 
but four bars of the south window were removed and a new 
door made, apparently because the light was found insufficient 
and an additional exit became necessary. The eastern duor has 
sandal-wood panels, delicately carved and strengthened with 
brass bosses. Tho porch roof is pyramidal with receding ledges, 
and is capped by two ribbed domes, one over the other. It is 
supported inside by four massive pillars, 30 feet high, but additions 
have been made to the two front ones converting them into walls. 
The lower ledges of the roof are covered with numerous figures 
of horses, elephants and men in procession, said to represent the 
war-scenes of the Mahabharata. 

Last comes the great tower. Its plinth is a continuation 
of the porch plinth, 12 feet high, and is decorated in a similar 
manner. Qn this rises the body of the tower, which is 66 feet 
square and is nearly cubical in shape. The outside surface is 
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divided into niches. On cach facade, except the east, are central 
niches containing life-size images of Bhagavati the wife of Siva 
on the north, of Karttikeya his elder son on the west, and of 
Ganesha his younger son on the south. Two side projections 
contain four niches, while a corner projection contains two more. 
The lower corner nicho and ouc lower side niche contain images 
of the Lokapalas, the eight guardians of the quarters; the other 
lower side niche contains a domestic scone in bas-relief. The 
three upper niches contain images of deities, heavenly nymphs, 
or pairs of human boings. Between the niches are deep recesses, 
with figures of heavenly nymphs, and below is a lion rampant 
on an elephant alternating with an clephant standing on a lotus, 
The niches have side pilasters exquisitely carved with foliage 
between dotted lines. 

Over this body rises a tapering spire, which has a small 
window near the top. It is divided horizontally into sections 
and vertically into ribs. The vertical ribs consist of a projecting 
central broad rib, two side ribs one on each side of this, and 
an corner rib. The central rib has, at about one-third of its 
height, a carving of Kirttimukha resembling a coat of arms, 
flanked on each side by a female musician, over which projects 
into the air a lion rampant on an elephant; the lion on the 
facade adjoiming the porch is put at a much greater height than 
those on the other facades. The side ribs are covered with 
miniature temple forms from base to lop. In tho corner rib to 
every five ordinary sections is a dome-shaped (dmelak:) section 
marking the storeys of tho temple. Altogether, there ac 70 
horizontal sections in the ribs. The spire top, which is flat, is 
closed by long stone beams and a cylindrical neck, which, sided 
by four lions crouching on their haunchos and four she-goblins, 
holds up a big 64-ribbed dome, and above it a jar-shaped 
pinnacle. This dome, it may bo explained, is an architectural 
necessity, as if serves to prevent the stonos of the horizontal 
arches falling inward Into the pinnacle is fixed a massive 
metallic trident, the emblem of Siva, which was originally 
three-pronged, but one curved prong is now broken. The 
pinnacls is 160 feet above the courtyard pavement. The tower 
has a double casing of stone, the outer carved, and the 
inner one plain The walls are very thick, and the sanctuary 
inside is only 42 feet square. The god is represented by a large 
natural block of stone, rising some 8 inches above the ground 
and about 8 feet in diameter. It is encircled by a stone rim 
drawn to a point on the north side, representing the female organ 
(yoni). Such a representation of the god is called a srayambiu 
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or natural linga to distinguish it from the artiflvially made 
cylindrical lingas. 

The general features of the templo thus briefly described above 
are of importance architecturally, as they have been adopted, with 
more or less elaboration, in subsequent Orissan temples, and 
have, in fact, become stereotyped as the proper style of architec- 
ture for that class of buildings. Even in Bhubaneswar, with 
the exception of a small group of an earlier date and type, it 
largely influenced the other temples and ultimately superseded 
every other variety. According to the palm-leaf chronicles, 
Yayati Kesari began the construction of the temp-e, and his 
great-grandson Lalata Kesari completed and consocrated it in 
Baka 588 (A. D. 666-7}. But the architectural details do not, 
support this early date; and other versions in the chronicles 
say that the old temple having become dilapidated, Kolavati, 
queen of Sankalpa a/ias Vasukalpa Kesari, raised a new temple 
to Kruttivisa. An inscription, which may be attributed to the 
tenth century A. D., mentions Kolivati as mother of Udyotaxa 
Kesari; and this later date is supported by the general nature of 
the architecture. The tower and the porch appear to be contem- 
poranoous, and the colonnaded hall in front may have been built 
at the same time; but its conversion to a close dark room for 
keeping tho larger b/ogas must be subsequent. The dancing hall 
is said to have been erected in the twolfth century, but is probably 
later, as royal inscriptions of the thirteenth century are found on 
the jambs of the porch door, and would scarcely have been placed 
in a placo darkoned by the hall. There are no data from which 
the period of the construction of the side temples can be 
ascertained ; but it is reasonable to conjecture that the temple of 
Bhagavati was erected along with the main temples, and its fine 
carvings support the belief that it was built at a fairly early date. 

The daily service consists of twenty-two ceremvnial rites, 
closely resembling those of Jagannith:—(1) At early dawn beils 
tre rung to rouse the god from his slumbers, and the door of 
the sanctum is opened; (2) a lamp with many wicks is waved in 
front of the stone (drat/); (3) the god's teeth are cleaned by 
pouring water ard rubbing a stick about a foot long on the stone; 
(4) the deity is washed and bathed by emptying several pitchers 
of water on the stone; (5) the god is dressed by putting clothes on 
the stone; (6) the first breakfast (d«//abha) is offered, consisting 
of grain, sweatmeats, curd, and coconuts; (7) the god has his 
principal breakfast (sakd/a) when cakes and more substantial viands 
aré served; (8) a kind of light lunch is offered ; (9) the god has 
his regular lunch ; (10) the mid-day bhega or dinner is served, 
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consisting of ourry, rice, pastry cakes, cream, ete, while a priest 
performs drati, i.c., waves a many-flamed lamp and burns incense 
before the stone; (11) after this, the god has his afternoon siesta, 
and the doors are closed until 4 r.m., when strains of noisy 
discordant music rouse him from his sleep; (12) a simple meal, 
consisting of jilapi (sweetmeats) is offered; (13) the afternoon 
bath is administered; (14) the god is dreseed as in the morning; 
(15) another meal is served; (16) another bath is administered ; 
(17) a full dress ceremony takes place, when fine costly vestments, 
yellow flowers, and perfumery are placed on the stone; (18) 
another offering of fool follows; (19) after an hour's interval, 
the regular supper is served ; (20) five masks and a damaru are 
brought in and oblations made to them; (21) another drati or 
waving of lights is perfurmed before hedtime; (22) a bedstead is 
brought into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep, after 
which the door is closed.* 

This anthromorphizing of the divinity, the bringing of the Festivals. 
godhead to man by representing Lim with human functions, 
is further traceable in the festivals, According to the oldest 
guide-book, the Hapila-samté, which probably dates back to the 
fourteonth century, the chief fostivals of the Lingarij are seven 
in number :—(1) Prathamashtami (colloquially Parhudshtami), 
celebrated on fhe 8th ftithi of the dark half of Margasirsha 
(November-December). The god, represented by a proxy, is taken 
to the temple of Varuneswar on the north bauk of the Papanisini 
tank, close to the present dispensary, and is theie feasted. 
The proxy is a small brazen image called Chandra sekhara, 
which is kept in a small temple close to the south door of the 
porch. This ceremony is peculiar to Orissa. (2) Mayha-saptami, 
celebrated on the seventh (thi of the bright half of the month of 
Magha (January-February). The proxy of the god is taken in 
procession to the temple of Bhiskareswar and thore feasted with 
offerings of sesamum (/i/). (3) Maptlayatrd celobrated on the 
first Saturday of tke bright half of the month of Phalguna. The 
proxy is taken, with all his paraphernalia, to the temple of 
Kapileswar, given a bath in the Kapilahrada tank, and then 
foasted, (4) <Asokdshtami (colloquially Oskdshtami), the Car 
Festival of Lingeraj, is held on the 8th tithi of the bright half of 
the month of Chaitra (March-April). The god’s proxy is seated 
on a car, 21 cubits high, with four wheels, and is pulled over the 
main road (Bara Danda) to the temple of Rameswar a little over 
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a mile away, is there feasted and worshipped, and then brought 
back. Locally, this is regarded as the most important of all the 
festivals at Bhubaneswar. (5) Damana-bhanjika, held on the 
fourteenth ith’ of the bright half of the month of Chaitra. The 
proxy is taken to the temple of Tirtheswar near the Vindusagar 
tank, and there worshipped with offerings of thyme (dayand). 
This festival is unknown in Bengal, but is observed in the south, 
(65 Parasurdnashtmi is observed on the eighth titht of the bright 
half of Ashidha (June-July), when the proxy is taken to the 
temple of Parasurimeswar and there feasted. This festival also 
is unknown in Bengal. (7) Yama-dicitiya is celebrated on the 
second tithi of the bright half of the month of Karttika (October- 
November). The proxy is carried to the temple of Yameswar on 
the wost and there feasted. 

Besides the above festivals, there are 19 jatrds, which were 
probably omitted from the Kapila-samhita because they were 
considered of minor importance. 

The various offerings to the god in the temple become 
muahéprasad, and have the same value as the Lhogus of Jagannath 
temple. The virtues of Bhubaneswar mahdprasdds have been 
dilated upon in the Siva Purdna and Kapila-samiita; and a 
similar sanctity is claimed for the offerings of the Vasudeva 
temple on the east bank of the Vindusagar tank. 

The temple establishment consists of :—(L) pandas or priests, 
who carry on the worship of Lingaraj or his proxy, and perform 
the ceremonies connected with bhoyas; (2) badus and malis or 
gardeners, who decorate the linga and the proxy, and present 
the flower garlands, etc., necessary for the worship; (8) sudrs or 
cooks, who prepare the rice, pulse, cakes, etc., and place them 
before the idol for bhoga offerings; (4) chasés or husbandmen, 
who pull the cars or carry the vmdna (a sort of palanquin) of the 
proxy. Formerly the temple was under the superintendence 
of a parichha or honorary inspector; but in consequence of 
mismanagement and frequent quarrels with the priests, the 
District Judge took charge of it under the Civil Procedure Code, 
and placed the superintendence in the hands of a Committee, 

Unlike Puri, where the other temples sink into insignificance 
by the side of the Jagannath temple, the Lingaraj temple is 
rivalled by a number of other big temples, several of which are 
architecturally no less interesting. They may be grouped into (1) 
the Vindusagar tank group, such as Vasudeva, Uttareswar, 
Sisireswar, Kapilini, and Sari Deula; (2) the Papandsini tank 
group, such as Varuneswar, Maitreswar, Chitrakarni; (3) the 
Kedara Gauri pocl group, including Parasurameswar, Siddheswer 
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Mukteswar, Kedareswar and Gauri, Rajarini, and Nakeswar; 
(4) the Gosahasreswar tank group with several temples like 
Gosahasreswar; (5) an outlying group, including Kapileswar on 
the south, Yamoswar on the west, Rameswar on the north, and 
Brahmeswar, Megheswar and Bhaskareswar on the east. The 
temple last named is an unique structure consisting of a square 
tower, rising from a square platform, which is built over a huge 
stone linga, reaching from tho ground to the spire. 

Space docs not allow of a description of all these temples, but Mukte- 

Mukteswar calls for special mention. This beautiful little shrine °“*” 
is surrounded by a number of small shrinos, and close to it stands 
the temple of Siddhoswar, a larger structure. It is barely 35 feet 
high, with a porch 25 feet high, but the ornamentation is of the 
fichest description. The floral bands are neat and well executed, 
the basreliefs are sharp and impressive, the statuettes vigorous, 
full of action, varied and decently drapod, and the whole temple 
well proportioned. Unlike most Orissan tomples, the ceiling of the 
porch is carved, and is an elaborate and beautiful pieco of work. 
In front of ths porch is a graceful archway or torana, 15 feot 
high, supported on two columns of claborate workmanship. 
Dr. Rajendra Lala-Mittra describes the carvings as follows :— 
“Among the subjects may be noticed a lady mounted on a rampant 
elephant and striking her uplifted sword against a giant armed 
with a sword and a shield; a figure of Annapiirna presenting some 
alms to his lord Siva; semiophido females canopied under the 
expanded hood of five or soven-headed cobras; lions mounted on 
elephants ; groups of elephants fighting with lions; lions capped 
with elephantine trunks; damsels in various attitudes, some 
dancing, others playing on the mrtdanga or the vind or the fambur ; 
crouching monsters supporting heavy weights ; saints worshipping 
Siva; an emaciated hermit giving lessons to a disciple; another 
reading a palm leaf manuscript placed on a cross-legged stool ; a 
lady standing under an umbrella; another standing by a door 
with a pet parrot on her hand; another enjoying the cool shade 
of a tree; another standing on a tortoise. This last is evidently 
intended for the goddess of the earth. The head-dressos of most 
of these ladies are particularly interesting. The scroll work, 
bosses and friezes are also worthy of special note, as they display 
marked excellence in design, and great delicacy of execution,” 

Of the minor temples Parasurameswar (group 2), Sisireswar, pate of 
Kapalini, and probably Uttareswar (group 1), form a distinot the tem. 
architectural group, earlier than the Lingaraj, Parasurimeswar ?!* 
is evidently the oldest existing temple at Bhubaneswar or indeed 
ig the whole of Orissa, and in many respects resembles the 
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Papanath and Lokeswar (or Virtipiksha) temples in the Bombay 
Presidency, which were built in the 8th century A.D. Its early 
age is indicated by the following peculiarities :—Hight (not nine) 
planets over the gell doorway, inscribed labels over the planets, 
the archaic form of the letters in the labels and in an inscription 
over the south doorway of the porch, and the promiscuous mingling 
of Saiva and Vaishnava sculptures. The group itself is disting- 
uished, among other features, by a simple plinth, by less elaborate 
carvings, by a sparing use of mouldings in tho bittti (body), by the 
uso of # cornice and neck in the place of horizontal mouldings, by 
the absence of a coat of arms flanked by musicians with a lion 
projecting into the air from the central rib, by absence of side 31's 
and miniature temple forms, and by the flat roof with clerestory 
openings in the porches. The other temples mostly resemble the 
Lingaraj tomple and are presumably not earlier than that great 
structure, the only exceptions being Mukteswar (group 3), and 
probably Sari Deulo (group 1). Several, however, do not resemble 
the Lingaraj in all their features, and may represent a parallel 
development, ¢.g., Brahmeswar (group 5), Rajarani, Siddheewar 
and Kedareswar (group 3). Of the more important temples, the 
latest in date, to judge from their inscriptions, would svem to be 
Megheswar and probably Vasudeva, belonging to the end of the 
twelfth century. Curiously enough, Vasudeva on the Vindusigar 
tank is the only temple of Vishnu in this city of Siva. The 
temples of Bhubaneswar may thus be regarded as having been 
built chiefly from the eighth to the twelfth century A.D. 

Among them, and in fact among Orissan temples generally, 
the Lingaraj forms, on the whole, the best specimen of Orissan 
architecture. Its size, its massive proportions, the solidity of its 
construction, and its elaborate variety of details make it far superior 
to other Puri temples except those of Jagannath and Konarak, 
It is also better preserved than these two latter temples (the one 
plastered over, and the other without its tower), and the grouping, 
execution and originality of its carvings and mouldings are in many 
cases better. It is a matter for regret that a close inspection of 
this fine example of Hindu architecture is debarred to Europeans, 
for none but Hindus are permitted to enter its sacred courts, 
Numerous specimens of Orissan carvings may, however, be seen 
in the other temples, especially Parasurdmeswar, Sisireswar and 
Kapilini of the?” early group, and Brahmeswar, Megheswar, 
Rajarani, Mukteswar, Sari Deula and Yameswar of the later groups, 
They are all gems of architecture and carving, with admirable 
work in the foliage, in the carved lines shewing a free play of 
light and shade, and in the elephants, whose big limbs and heavy 
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gait have been naturally depicted in scores of different postures, 
The women, who have prominent pointed breasts and suggestive 
postures, also display considerable variety in their jewellery and 
head-dresses, while their sdris are often drawn delicately with 
beautiful embroideries, But the human faco is less successful, 
being flabby and expressionless, while the body is of inartistic 
proportions. 

It is obvious that enormous labour was expended on these 
temples, and that minute care was taken even with small details. 
Their general character may be gathered from the remarks of 
Mr, Fergusson, who, after comparing the Lingaraj temple with 
the great pagoda at ‘Tanjore, says :— Besides, however, greater 
beauty in form, the northern example excels the other immeasur- 
ably in the fact that it is wholly in stone from the base to the 
apex, and—what, unfortunately, no woodeut can show—every inch 
of the surface is covered with carving in the most elaborate 
manner. It is not only tho divisions of the courses, the roll-mould- 
ings on the angles or the breaks on the face of the tower; these 
are sufficient to relieve its flatness, and with any other people they 
would be deemed sufficient ; but every individual stone in the 
tower has a pattern carved upon it, not so as to break its outline, 
but sufficient to relieve any idea of monotony. It is perhaps not 
an exaggeration to say that if it would take, say lakh of rupees, 
to erect such a building as this, it would take three lakhs to carve 
it as this one is carved. Whether such an outlay is judicious or 
not, is another question. Most poople would be of opinion that « 
& building four times as large would produce a greater and more 
imposing architectural effect; but this is not the way a Hindu 
ever looked at the matter. Infinite labour bestowed on every 
detail was the mode in which he thought he could render his 
temple most worthy of the deity; and whether he was right or 
wrong, the efiect of the whole is cortainly marvellously beautiful.’’* 

Next to the temples, the objects most deserving of notice in Other 
Bhubaneswar are its tauks, The most remarkable of them are ‘""™* 
the Vindusigar, the Devipadehara (miscalled Sahasralingam) and 
the Papanasini, lying to the north-east, east and west of the 
Lingaraj temple, the Kedara Gauri near Kedareswar, the Brahma- 
kunda near Brahmeswar, the Gosigar near Gosahasreswar, and 
the Kapilahrada outside the Kapileswar temple. The biggest 
is the Vindusigar, measuring 1,300 feet by 700 feet, and having 
a depth of water averaging 6 to 10 feet. It was embanked with 
stone on all sides, forming magnificent flights of steps, but the 
greater part of that to the north and half of those tothe east and 





*History of India and Eastern Architecture, Book V, Ch. IT, pp. 421-8. 
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west, have fallen down. In the north-eastern cornor is a channel, 
under a stone covering, which was apparently designed for letting 
in outside water. In the centre is an island, 110 feet by 100 feet, 
protected by a stone revetment, with a smalltemple in its north- 
east corner. At present the tank water is dull green in colour 
and full of slimy masses of alge. All pilgrims and most residents 
bathe in it, as it is said to contain drops from all t2¢ sacred rivers 
and tanks in India, so that special sanctity attaches to it. The 
tank must be fed by natural springs at the bottom ; and at one 
time, water came probably through the north-east channel from 
the Gangua stream. This stream, though now but a shadow of 
its former self, drains Bhubaneswar, and can be traced close 
to the police outpost near the Vindusagar tank. One mile lower 
down, it was crossed by an old bridge of eighteen openings, said 
to have been built by Varaha Kesari, tho king credited with 
having excavated the Vindusigar tank. Tho stones of this old 
bridgo were removed by contractors for metalling roads some 15 
years ago. To the south of the Lingaraj temple is a high mound, 
said to be the ruins of Lalata Kesari’s palaco; and aboat a 
mile and a half to the south-east is Sisupala, an old fort, the 
remains of whose moats and ramparts can still be seen. 

Since 1899 Government has been carrying out repairs to 
several of the temples, and the following have been more or less 
repaired, viz., Brahmeswar, Rajarani, Muktcswar, Bhaskareswar, 
Siddheswar, Parasurameswar, Lingaraj, Sari Deula, Megheswar, 
Varuneswar, Chitrakarni and the Sahasralingam tank. In these 
repairs no affempts wore made to alter or improve, but simply to 
restore ; whenever a temple had to be completely or partially 
dismantled and rebuilt, each stone, as it was taken down, was 
numbered, thus obviating any chance of its not being put back on 
ils proper place, and ensuring that the temple has the same 
appearance as when first built.* 

Biswanath Hill.—The highest peak in a line of low hills 
intersected by the Puri branch railway at Jagdalpur to the 
north of the Delang railway station. The hill, which is 500 feet 
above sea-level, rises behind the Jagadalpur inspection bungalow 
and is crowned by the temple of Biswanath. An annual 
gathoring of the neighhouring Hindu villagers takes place on the 
summit of the hill during Raja Sankranti in the month of June. 

Chitrakot Hill.—A hill, with a height of 100 feet above the 
sea-level, in village Kasipur to the south-east of the Jankia 
inspection bungalow. It is a bare and precipitous hill, overgrown 





* Report on the repairs executed to the Bhubaneswar temples and Udayagir: 
eaves, by Mr. M. H. Arnott (1908) ps. 
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with shrubs and infested with bears, and contains a cave on its 
summit which is the abode of a hermit. It commands a magni- 
ficent view of the Chilka lake. 

Dhauli.— village situated 4 miles south-west of Bhubanes- 
war on the south bank of tho Daya river. Close to the village 
are two short ranges of low hills running parallel to each other 
and only a few hundred feet apart. On the north face of the 
southern range, tho rock, which is called Aswatthama, has been 
hewn and polished for a space of 15 feet long by 10 feot 
in height; and here some rock-edicts of Piyadasi or Asuka 
are inscribed. Thu inscription is deoply cut into the rock, and 
is divided into four tablets. The first appears to have been 
executed at a different period from the rest, the letters being 
much larger and not so well cut; while the fourth is encircled 
by a deep line and is cut with more care than any of the 
others. Several Ictters having been lost during the last 70 yoars, 
a sbade in stone has recently been put up over the inscription in 
order to preserve it from further damage. 

Immediately above the inscription, is a terrace measuring 16 
feet by 14 feet, on the right side of which is the forepart of an 
olephant, 4 feet high, hewn out of the solid rock and carved with 
some skill. If of the same ago as the inscription—and there 
are no reasons to think that it is not—this is one of the oldest 
carvings in India. A small narrow groovo runs round three 
sides of the terrace, leeving a space ot three feet immediately 
in front of the elephant, and two other grooves may be noticed 
on either side of the elephant on the floor and along the 
perpendicular face of tho rock. These grooves were probably 
intended to support a wooden canopy. Originally designed as 
an emblem of Gautama Buddha, the elephant has become an 
object of popular worship during the last helf century. At the 
time of Mr. Kittoe’s visit (1838), it did not receive regular 
worship, but one day in the year the Brahmans of the temples 
in the vicinity came to throw water on it and to besmear it with 
red lead in honour of Ganesha. It is now held in great venera- 
tion, and among the neighbouring villagers the most solemn 
form of taking an oath is to swear by Dhauleswari Mata, 
ie., the tutelary goddess of the spot. On a flat terrace on 
the same hill near the figure of the elephant, and also on the 
opposite ridge, are brick remains evidently marking the site 
of two stipes. There are also a few broken natural caverns or 
fissures in the rocks adjoining the Aswatthama. 

The northern ridge culminates in a temple-crowned peak, and 
at its western extremity are a number of caves natural and 
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artificial, To the east of this temple, and at a lower level, is a 
natural fissure full of bats; and on a boulder af, the top, near the 
entrance, is cut a small inscription in three lines. Lower down 
on the south slope of the hill is an artificially cut cave, close to 
which are several other caves begun but left unfinished, and 8 
large fissure or hollow in the rock. Lower down, between the 
western extremities of the two ridges, is a small plainly built 
temple of laterite dedicated to Siva. The temple on the top of 
the northern ridge stands on e platform, measuring 150 by 100 
feet, with revetments of cut laterite blocks set without cement. 
It has no porch, and the mouldings are plain, tut bold and 
massive. ‘The sanctum is a square chamber, with a fulso roof 
inside. The facade has two openings, one over the other, the 
lower giving admission into the sanctum, the upper into the 
chamber formed by the inner roof and the hollow roof of the 
tower. A cornice runs round the interior of the cell at a height of 
6 feet above the floor. Ths whole of the north side of the temple 
has fallen down, but the otiner sides stand intact though evidently 
rather shaky. This temple has several poculiar features, which 
should give it more uttention than it has hitherto received. 

East of the hills is a large tank named Kausalya Gang, in the 
middle of which is an island containing the remains of a palace. 
The tank is said to have been originally a fos (2 miles) long or 
each side; and thongh a great part of it is now silted up and 
under cultivation, it is still about a mile and a half long and 5 
furlongs broad. It is choked with weeds, and with sand probably 
brought from the Daya river, with which it was apparently con- 
nected by a canal at the north-west corner. Remains of a 
bridge built over the canal are traceable; and on the west 
are heaps of stone foundations, potshords and bricks indicating 
the former existence of a town. The tank was dug, according to 
the palm-leaf chronicles, by Gangeswardeva, in expiation of his 
sin in having an incestuous connection with his beautiful daughter 
Kausalya. 

The most interesting remains, however, are the edicts of Asoka 
which call for a more detailed description. Discovered by Lieut. 
Kittoe in 1887, who touk a careful copy of them, they were first 
deciphered by James Prinsep, who published a translation in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1888. The alphabet 
and language of these and other rock inscriptions had long been 
the wonder of the learned, and it was the genius of Prinsep which 
disvovered the true key of the character and brought to light 
its secrets, Several other translations have since been published, 
but the standard reading is that given by Dr. Bubler m the 
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Reports of the Archwological Survey of Southern India, Vol. I, 
1887, propared from impressions taken by Dr. Burgess in 1882 ; 
on the same materials, the special edicts portion was revised by 
M. Senart and translated by Dr. Grierson in the Indion Anti- 
quary, Vol. XIX, 

The inscription is in three culumns. The left band column in 
26 lines is special edict I, the Provincials’ edict of Mr. Vincent 
Smith; the middie column in 33 lines contains general edicts 
I—VI; the right hand column has two parts, the upper in 
19 lines containing general edicis VJI—X and XIV, and the 
lower, in 11 lines within a frame, special edict II, tho Borderers’ 
edict of Mr. Smith. The fourteen general edicts have boen 
found in five other placos in India and a fragment of edict VIIT 
at Sopara near Bombay. The only othor place at which the 
special edicts have been inscribed is Jaugada in the adjoining 
district of Ganjam. 

The question naturally arises why odicts XT, XII and XIII 
have been excluded from the Dhauli and Jaugada versions. An 
explanation is probably to be found in the statement in edict 
XIV, that “this set of dhamma edicts has been written by 
command of the king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, in a 
form sometimes condensed, sometimes of medium length, some- 
times expanded, for everything is not suitable in every place, 
and my dominions are extensive.” Now edict XIII refers to 
the conquest of Kalinga, the terrible massacre in that war, 
the king’s remorse, his desire for true conquest— the conquest 
by means of dhamma and not by force of arms—and his ar:ange- 
ments for ensuring that end. Such an edict may not have been 
considered suitable for the conquered territory of Kalinga. As 
regards the other two edicts, edict XI defines dhamma, and edict 
XII declares the king’s reverence for all sects, defines toleration, 
and speaks of the appointment of censors. Now the appointment 
of these censors had already been notified in edict V, and the 
king’s toleration in edict VII, while dhamma had been defined in 
edict IIT. It is possible therefore that the edicts were omitted 
partly for condensation and partly because they were not 
applicable to the conquered tract. 

Another point worth noticing is the existence of the two 
special edicts, which are not addressed to the public, but to the 
officers in charge of the country. These two special edicts were 
apparently considered “suitable” for the conquered territory. 
Kalinga had numerous aboriginal tribes on the border requiring 
special treatment; it had been only recently subdued; and 
the king’s officers had to be specially charged to stop torture, 
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unwarranted imprisonment or acts of violence, and at the same 
time not to be indolent in the discharge of their duties. They 
have one noticeable peculiarity, viz., the name “King Piyadasi ” 
is omitted. The omission is probably due to reverential motives, 
and must have boen intentional; it may also be ncticed in other 
edicts addressed to officers. 

For a translation of tho Dhauli edicts the reader is referred 
to Buhler’s translation in the Archawological Survey of Southern 
India, Vol. I, and to Mr. Grierson’s translation of M. Senart’s 
papers in the Indian Antiquary. They may be summarized 
as follows :—Hdict I forbids the slaughter of animals in the 
capital and in His Majesty’s own kitchen Edict II declares 
that healing herbs for men and beasts, and trees and wells for 
their comfort have been provided. Edict III direcls the lieges 
and officers of the king to repair to the general assembly every 
five years for proclaiming dhamma. Edict IV points out that 
the king has practised diamma and has boen encouraging it 
among his people. Edict V declares that consors have been 
appointed for the furtherance of dhamma. Edict VI says that 
the king has made certain arrangements for the prompt despatch 
of public business. dict VII recognizes the infirm nature of 
man and recommends certain virtues. Edict VIII points oat 
that the king, instead of going out on pleasure tours, went out on 
tours of piety. Edict 1X condemns many ceremonies as corrupt 
and worchless, and commends dhanma as the truce ceremonial. 
Edict X doprecates the ordinary ideas of glory and renown, and 
suggests that «ll should try to bo freed from sin for the sake of 
the hereafter. Edict XIV forms the epilogue treating of the 
form and nature of the dkamma edicts. Special edict I directs the 
king’s officers to sce that moral rule is observed, that unwar- 
ranted imprisonment, torture or acts of violence are stopped, and 
that the officors thomselves do not become indolent in their duty. 
Special edict II directs the officers to convince the border tribes 
that the king boars them good will and wishes them to practise 
dhamma, and expocts to be well served by the officers themselves. 
Dhamma, it may be added, consists ir obedience to parents, 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans and 
ascetics, respect for the sanctity of life, and avoidance of extra- 
avgance and violence of language (edict ITI). 

These edicts display a broad catholic view and inculcate a 
lofty ethical doctrine unique for the age in which they were 
incised. Such liberal ethics were, in essence, pre-Buddhistic, 
also appearing in the Upanishads and Dharma Siitras. Vedio 
Prahmanism, while it prescribed and enforced social and 
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ceremonial purity, left religious speculation free; and the 
Vedas and Upanishads reveal an astonishing freedom of thought 
regarding the great mysteries of life, such as the existence of 
God und the hereafter, the existonce and the immortality of 
soul, the source and method of creation, tho origin of sin, 
etc. But, though these doctrincs and speculations had existed 
from along time before, they were intended chiefly for the 
twice-born castes, especially the Brahmans, and were not 
regularly enforced, The great morit of Asoha is that he lent 
them his powerful support and insisted on dhamma and religious 
toleration being practised by all throughout his extensive empire. 
Furthermore, for himself he emphatically declared :-—“ All men 
are my children; and, just as for my own children, I desire that, 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in this 
world and in tho next, so for all men I desire the like happiness 
and prosperity.” 

The time of the inscription can be only approximutcly ascer- 
tained. Edicts II and XIII mention the Hellonistic kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus, viz., Antiochos 
Theos, Miolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antigonos Gonatas, and 
Alexander, who wero all alive, at tho same time, in 238 B.C, at 
the latest. The latest fuct rccorded in the edicts is the establish- 
mont of religious censors in the fourteenth year of the coronation 
(general cdict V). Tho date of the hing’s coronation is not 
known; but Piyadasi, who has been ideutificd with Asoka, would 
appear from the Puranas, and from Buddhist and Jaina chronicles, 
to have been anointed about 269 B.C. Theso general edicts 
could not have been inscribed earlier than 256 BC., and probably 
were inscribed a year or so after that. Of the special edicts, edict 
II, the Borderers’ edict, is said by Mr. Vincent Smith to be 
contemporaneous with the general edicts, and edict I, the Provin- 
cials’ edict, is put two years later* There are some grounds, 
however, for the view thet they may have beon composed at the 
same time, and inscribed later than the general cdicts. 

The edicts were mennt for the general public and for the 
king’s officers, and therefore must have been inscribod close to a 
big town on or near the public highway. This {own was presuma- 
bly Tosali, for uhe officers in charge of which the special edicts are 
addressed; and Tosali may withsome probability be identified with 
the Dosara of Piolemy’s map, the Desareno of the Periplus and 
the Dasairna of the Mahabharata, 7 in Magadhi being substituted 
for r. No trace of this town has yet been found, but the physical 
features of the country appears to have changod considerably. 








* Bmith, dsoka, p. 64. 
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The Day& river now flows to the north of the Dhauli hills 
cutting them off from the main rocks of Dandimal pargana. 
From the depressions which can still be traced to tne south and 
south-east, it seems probable that the Daya formerly flowed on the 
south side of the hills, and that the big tank Kausalyé Gang to 
the east occupies some of these depressions. The stream Gangua 
apparently flowed further to the east, and joined the Daya or 
Koyakhai opposite Balkati, still a large centre of trace. The city 
of Tosali may thus have been situated between the Dhauli hills 
and the junction of the Koyakhai, Gangua and Daya, on the high- 
way from Khandagiri and Bhubaneswar. Tosali must at least 
have been a large town and the capital of the surrounding country, 
for a kumdra or prince was in charge of it. 

Jatni—aA village containing the railway junction known as 
Khurda Road Station. Formerly an insignificant village, it has 
risen to importance since it was tapped by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway and made the site of the junction for the Puri branch 
railway. It contains tho residences of the railway staff stationed 
at the junction. 

Kaipadar.—A village situated on tho Ganjam-Cuttack road, 
7 miles to the south-west of Khurda. Jt contains the tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint: called Bakhari Saheb, which is visited by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in order to obtain fulfilment of their 
vows or wishes. Offering of sweetmeats are specially made in 
order to obtain children, to get rid of some incurable disease, or 
fo ensure suocess in business. 

Kakatpur.—A village on the Prachi river, containing the 
temple of Mangala Thakurani, which is visited by pilgrims from 
different parts of this district and of Cuttack and Balasore on 
Chaitra Sankranti day in March. One special feature of this 
festival is that the priests of the Thakurani, with a pitcher full 
of water and offerings of flowers, walk over a narrow trench 
containing lighted embers. After the ceremony, the priests 
journey from village to village, promising immunity from attacks 
of small-pox and cholera. 

Kalopara Ghat.—A village on the Chilkaé lake, which was 
an important centre of trade before the opening of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, boats from the Madras Presidency discharging 
their cargoes hero and returning home with rice and other exports 
from Orissa. Trade has considerably declined since the opening 
of the railway. 

Khandagiri—A hill in the north-west of the Khurda subdivi- 
sion. situated in 20° 16’ N. and 85° 47’ E., three miles north-west 
of Bhubaneswar. It is approached from that place by a road that, 
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after crossing the railway line, runs through an undulating stretch 
of arid laterite, until it reachee its lowest level at the Kocbilakhunti 
stream, three quarters of a mile from the hill. Here the road begins 
to rise, passing by Jagmara, a village surrounded by mango-topes 
and bamboo clumps, intermixed with wild bushes and trees and 
leading through reserved toiests. At the third mile the hill rises 
abruptly in the midst of a well-wooded belt, and stretches in a long 
curve from north-east to south-west. From the foot it is seen to be 
divided into threo distinct peaks, called Udayagiri or the sunrise 
hill, Khandagiri or the broken hill and Nilgiri or the blue hill; 
but in the maps all the three peaks appear under one name, 
Khandagiri. In the Sanskrit Mahalmyas (guide-books) they are 
called Khandachala. The crest of Khandagiri is the highest 
point, being 123 feet high, while the crest of Udayagiri is 
110 feet high. The hill is composed of Athgarh sandstone, 
greyish and porous, easy to excavate, but too gritty for fine 
carvings. Udayagiri has a small Vaishnava math at its foot, 
while at the base of Khandagiri is a Government inspection 
bungalow. 

These hills aro honey-combed with caves, of which 44 are in 
Udayagiri, 19 in Khandagiri and 8 in Nilgiri. Their number, 
age and carvings make these cavesthe most interesting in Eastern 
India. in Udayagiri a foot-path running from tho north-east 
end to the gap, divides the cuvos into two groups, one higher, the 
other lower. The higher group is roughly divisible into three sub- 
groups, the easternmost, the central, and below the central, the 
south-western. The lower group begins opposite the Hatiguuupha 
or elephant cave, and running down in a semi-circle, ends in the 
Ranibansapura cave. In Khandagiri all the caves except two lie 
along the foot track, Tatwa No. Il being a few fect below Tatwa 
No. I, and the Ananta on a higher ledgo, above which is the crest 
crowned by « Jaina temple. A general idea of the position of 
the caves may be gatherod from the plan annexed. 

The Ranihansapura or Raninabara cave, 1¢., the (Queen’s ypaya. 
Palace (also called Ranigumpha) is the biggest and the most ot 
richly carved. It comprises two ranges of rooms on three sides aE 
of a quadrangle, leaving the south-east side open. In the lower Palace. 
range are (1) a main wing with throe rooms facing south-east, and 
one room facing south-west, (2) a left wing with three rooms on 
each side, except the south-west, and (3) a right wing with one 
room facing south-west. The upper range of rooms is placed not 
immediately over the lower rooms, but over the rocky mass 
behind, and contains (1) 8 main wing with four rooms, (2) a left 
wing with one room facing a covered verandah, and (3) a right 
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wing with one room. The rooms have long verandahs in front 
presenting three special features. 

The first is that at each end there is the figure of a guard 
carved in high relief. The guard in the lower range is a soldier 
standing erect with legs bare, clothes worn like a wrestler, 
a spear in the right hand, and a coil of rope inthe other. In 
the upper main wing the verandahis guarded by figures riding 
animals, probably the goddess Amba sitting astride on a lion, 
and Indra riding a bull or elephant. In the upper right 
wing are a turbaned, pot-bollied, armless soldier 4 feet 7 
inches high, with his dhoti tucked up, and a killed warrior, 
4 feet 4 inchos high, booted and turbaned, with a straight 
sword in a scabbard hanging from his left sido. Tho boot 
and kilt remind one of tho booted imago of the sun, “clad 
in the dress of the northerners.”* The second peculiar feature 
of the verandah is that it has low stono benches, as in tho old 
caves of Western India. Tho third is that the verandah roof 
was supported on pillars, all of a very archaic type. But all the 
ton pillars of the lower range, and seven out of nine in the upper 
main wing, are gono; and the threo surviving pillars andall the 
pilasters are moro or loss damaged by the climate. 

Acoess to the rooms is obtained through oblong doorways, 
of which there are one to three according to the size of the 
room, each having a groove cut on cither sido, probably for put- 
ting ina jhamp or bamboo-framed door. In the upper right 
wing the sides of the doorways are plain, but elsewhere they have 
side pilasters, from which springs a carved arch framing the 
tympanum. The capitals of the pilasters are carved with two 
winged animals side by side, and the small sentry rooms at the 
entrance of the lower main wing have carvings of jars over the 
base tiles, jars being deemed highly auspicious objects to place at 
an entranco. Tho arch above the tympanum is carved with an 
animal at each base, and filled in with flowors and fruits, and in one 
instance with figures of men and animals, &o , capped by triangu- 
lar trist/as. The arches are joined by railings, four-barred or 
five-barred, above which in the upper and lower main wings ond 
in the lower right wing run friezes of scenes in low relief. 
The rooms are 3 feet 9 inches to 7 feet high, and vary in length 
from 20 feet to 11 feet; only one has a window. They are plain 
inside with fiat ceilings, and the floor is curved at the inner 
end in the shape of pillows, evidently for the monk’s beds. 

The three friezes and the carvings on the lower sentry rooms 
naturally attract spocial attention. The carving on the small 


* Varaha- -wibire, Brihat-Samhita, Ch. LVILI, verse 46. 
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séntry rooms epresents hill scenery. Elephants stand among 
lotuses by tall trees laden with fruit and flowers; there are peaks 
represented by triangular buds; and at the top are monkeys, a 
cave with animals, and two females. The smallest frieze, which 
is about 19} feet long, is in the lower right wing and has four 
compartments. The first compartment shows to the left a dwarf 
standing under a tree, evidently marking the beginning of the 
sculptured story; then comes a lady rather scantily clad, with 
folded hands, wearing heavy earrings, vecklaces and leg-ornaments, 
and by her side is a malo, wearing his dhoti as a wrestler would, 
with heavy earrings and ulso with folded hands; lastly another 
female (shown up to the waist) is seen carrying offerings in her 
right hand and a piste in her left. The second compartment 
shows apparently the same three figures, with two more females, 
one of whom is carrying a plate. ‘The principal figures aro shown 
dancing in religious ecstacy. The third compartment shows a 
pavilion on two posts, under which is a lady dancing, with hands 
outstretched, to music played by four females on the dhol, 
mridanga, harp and flute. The fourth shows the lady, her 
husband, and a second female, both the females carrying offerings, 
The scene cnds with a boy under a troe. These scenes are 
probably intended to represent a family attending a temple 
during some religious festival. 

The largest frieze is in the lower main wing, and has 11 
compaitments. Unfortunately, the verandah roof having fallen, 
it has suffered much from exposure to sun, rai and the full forse 
of the south-casterly wind. The first. compartmont shuws a tree 
and a double-storied house, with three doors (resembling the 
cave doorways), two in the lower storey, and the third, with 
a verandah, in the upper. From the lower doors three fomales, 
and from the upper one a male, aro looking out. The second 
compartment is almost entirely effaced, but in the third seven 
figures may still be discerned, one holding an umbrella, and 
another riding a horse. The fourth scene is also mutilated, but 
ten figures are visible, ons carrying a sword and three riding an 
elephant. In the fifth scene seveu figures can with difficulty be 
made out, one holding an umbrella over the principal man. In 
the sixth scene one figure is just decipherable, holding an umbrella 
over another in the centre. In the seventh scene, six figures 
are traceable, of whom one holds a straight sword, and another 
with folded hands looks towards the third, apparently the principal 
man. The eighth compartment contains nine figures, a man 
followed by two attendants, and apparently worshipped by a male 
with folded hands, by two females standing with offerings, and 
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two other females on their knees, with a boy turning to one of the 
kneeling women, probably his mother, who is apparently taking 
up the dust to show reverence to the principal man. After this, 
come two scenes on the side doorway, the left hand one showing a 
caparisoned horse and three males, of whom one is under an 
umbrella held by an attendant and is followed by two guards with 
straight swords. ‘I'he last sceno on the pilasters shows six 
femalos, three standing with pitchers on their heads and the last 
one standing with folded hands, besides two kneeling females, 
ono holding a bowl and the other something broken. 

The scenes, though mostly mutilated, clearly indicate the 
procession of a saint through a town during some religious 
festival, when persons would be looking out from their houses for 
a glimpse of him, when horses would be led, elephants ridden and 
guards be in attendance, while the people, both male and female, 
would follow the saint with folded hands, and women standing or 
kneeling would present him with fruits or cakes on plates and ask 
his blessing. In this hill Parsvanith appears to be the most 
honoured of the Tirthankaras, and it may therefore be conjev- 
tured that the scenes are somchow connected with him or some 
revered disciple of his, 

The frieze on the upper main wing, which is nearly 60 feet 
long, is the most interesting :—in fact, no frieze in Indian eaves 
has excited more discussion among archeologists. The bas- 
reliefs run in nine compartments over the eight front doorways. 
me first and ninth each contain a vidyddhara with cloth 
plaits falling to the ground and a chadar or scarf floating above, 
and with both hands raised, one holding a plate of offerings, 
and the other tesselated cords, or a roll of garlands, They 
evidently mark the beginning and the end of the story. The 
second may be called the elephant-scene. From under some rocks 
represented by triangles, come two elephants, the front one on 
its hind legs; they are faced by several standing figures. viz., a 
woman holding a coiled rope in her right hand, a man with a 
raised bludgeon (with an animal, probably a dog, in front of them), 
another woman holding the left hand of the first, and a third 
woman behind raising two ropes, one in each hand, apparently 
to throw them at the elephants, while in front of the second 
standing woman is another doing something behind the animal, 
Beyond them are three figures, in the middle a lady held up 
onthe right by a fomale, and with a male on her left; while in front 
of them, one female is dragging along another, partly fallen to 
the ground, The scene closes with a tree (probably an asoka tree) 
having lanceolate leaves and bunches of flowers. 
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The third scene, which may be called the abduction scene, 
begins with a doorway like the cave doorways, through which 
appears a man reclining as if in pain or sorrow against a lady, 
whose right hand is on the man’s right shoulder, while her left 
holds the man’s right hand; the lady wears earrings, a necklace, 
leglets, and probably a girdle. Beyond her is another female 
holding the right hand of a man wearing a dhoti like a wrestler 
and armed with a straight sword ; her right hand is raised appar- 
ently to restrain him; and behind is a tree. Next is shown a 
combat between the last male and the first lady, both armed with 
astraight sword and oblong shield, with a small bird running near 
her left leg. The scene ends with tho lady being carried off 
bodily by the male, her left hand still holding the shield and her 
right hand outstretched with the index finger pointing to some 
object. 

The fourth scene, which may be called the hunting scene, 
shows a horse reined and bridled, with four attendants, two with 
straight swords and one with a fly-fan, while a boy stands in front 
of the horse, Beyond him is a prince, clad like a wrestler, with 
a bow in his left and an arrow in his right hand; he wears a 
necklet, a long necklace and heavy earrings, while a straight 
scabbard is hanging on his left side. He is evidently aiming the 
arrow at a long-horned winged deer, with two fawns below, in a 
forest marked by a large flowered tree. The scene closes with the 
prince, with the bow still in his left hand, talking with a lady 
seated on the fork of an aaoka tree, under which rests a winged. 
deer, evidently the one shot at. The fifth scenc, which is partly 
effaced, represents a feast. Were a lady is seated; to her left 
is a figure, now almost obliterated, while to her right, five females 
bring in food on plates, etc, and three more are seated in 
front doing obeisance to her. In the last portion a male seated 
with food below the seat oan be made out. The sixth scone is 
entirely obiiterated. The seventh, much mutilated, seems to 
represent an amorous scene between a male anda female. The 
eighth scene, now large.y broken up, shows an elephant and 
apparently another animal, with two figures on each side. 

Various explanations have been given of these scenes, which also 
appear briefly ir the Ganesha cave. The first question is whether 
they form a connected story, or merely pourtray different social 
and domestic eveats, From analogy with the other two friezes in 
the Queen’s Palace and from the worshipping vidyddharas marking 
a beginning and an end, it is not unlikely that they were carved 
with the intention of representing connected legends. If go, 
what personage was more likely to be selected than 9 Tisthankara 
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or Jaina saint, and of the latter than Parsvanath, who in 
theso caves appears to bo the most favoured personality ? Unfor- 
tunately very little is known of the legendary life of Parsvanath. 
According to the Parstanath-charita of Bhavadeva Suri, a medieval 
work of the 13th century, Parsvanith was the son of the king of 
Benares, During his youth the town of Kusasthala (Kanauj) 
was besioged by the Yavana king of Kalinga for the forcible 
abduction of its beautiful prinecss, Prabhabati. It was relieved by 
Parsva, who drove away the Yavana, and as a reward was piven 
the princess in marriage. Subsequently Parsva, during a halt 
under an asoka tree, while out hunting, was led {to see the 
beauties of a religious life and became an ascetic. In the course 
of his preaching, he visited Paundra, Tamralipta, and Nagapuri, 
where many became his disciples, and finally ho attained 
nirvdna on Mount Sametasikhara, which has been identified with 
the modorn Parasnath hill. The 4v/pasitra of about the fifth 
century A.D. omits the rescue of Kusasthala and the names of 
places visited by Parsva, but otherwise, so far as it goes, agrees 
with this mediwval account.* In the list of stiae/ras, moreover, 
one comes across ccrtain carly sahias of the Jainas, Tamraliptika 
and Pundravardhaniya.t 

The medicoval Jaina logends thus connect Parsva with Eastern 
India (including Kalinga) ; and it is not unroasonable therefore to 
sugeest that the elephant scene introduces Parsva’s future wife 
with her relatives and attendants, that in the next scene she is 
wbducted by the Kalinga king, that in the fourth scene she is 
rescued by Parsvanath in a forest while hunting, that the following 
scene depicts the wedding feast, the seventh scence the consumma- 
tion of marriage, and the eighth scone a march with elephants, 
Similarly, the frieze in the lower wing may represent Parsvanith 
asa Ticthankara his wanderings, and the honours shown him. 
It is quite natural that Jaina monks should have varved in 
their cells episodes in the life of their venerable saint. 

From the road near the muth a flight of steps lead to the Jaya- 
bijaya cave, between which and the Queens’ Palace lie (1) two 
small cells with verandahs, called Bajadara or the musicians’ cave; 
(2) a cave with an elephant frieze (Chhota-hati) ; (8) the Alakapuri 
cave, or Kubera’s palace ; and (4) a small cave to the right of the 
latter. The Chhota-hati cave consists of one room with a doorway 
and a frioze, on which are carved two elephants, the trunked head 
of a third, and a tree. Alakapuri, called Swargapuri by Mittra 
and Fergusson, is a two-storied cave with two rooms below and 


—— 





* Translation by H. Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, pp 278—6. 
+ Do, p. 288, ‘ 
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a large room above, all with finely arched ceilings and verandahs 
having benches and shelves. The pilasters are carved at the top 
with winged lions, animals with human faces (nabu-gunjara), 
eto.; and ono pillar bracket shows an elephant king, over which 
another elephant holds an umbrella while a third is fanning him. 

The Jayabijaya has two rooms with a verandah and terrace, Jaya- 

The verandah has a male guard on the left anda female on the Beye: 
right. Over the two doorways is a frieze in three compartments. 
The first and third each contain a fat heavy-faced yaksha carrying 
a plate of offerings in one hand and tessellated cords or some- 
thing broken in the other. The second compartment shows, in 
the centre within a .yuare railing, a holy tree (pipal) being 
worshipped by two males and two females; each of the latter 
holds a plate of offerings, the left nale has folded hands, and the 
right male is tying a garland or strips of cloths to a branch. 
Over this cave is another open cave 

In the semicircle between Jayabijaya and Manchapuri are Panass 
found (1) two open caves called ‘Thakurani, (2) the Panasa cave riod 
and (3) Patalapuri. The Panasa or jack-fruit cave, mentioned 
by Mittra as Gopalapura, is a room with a verandeh having 
bas-reliefs of animals at the top of its pilasters and a small cave 
over it. It is so called after a jack-fiuit tree growing close by. 

In Patalapuri or the hell-house cave, called Manchapura by 
Mittra, a benched veranduh leads to two side rooms and two back 
rooms, now made into one by the full of the partition wall. 
The next two caves end the semicircle of the lower range. They 
are important, as they have inscriptions connecting them with 
the elephant cave on the other sido of the foot track. One is 
called Manchapuri, and the other Swargapuri or Vaikunthapuri. 

The Manchapuri, 7.c., the house of earth, has a courtyard Mancha- 
with first » room with a verandah on the right, and then a PU" 
verandah leading to a side room and two back rooms. The 
verandahs of the main wing and of the right wing have each 
figures of two guards, une at either end and all buried up to the 
knee. The main wing verau‘lah has its roof front carved; the 
carvings, now nearly obliterated, indicate faintly a five-barred 
railing with a procession of an elephant and other figures below 
it. The main wing rooms have five doorways (including the 
one in the side room), with side pilasters and arches carved, as 
usual, with animals, fruits and flowers The arches are joined by 
railings, over which are bas-reliefs in five compartments. The 
fourth has an inscription of one line over the railing, and in the 
seventh compartment is another inscription. The first insoription 
refers to the room as the cave of the warrior Vakadepa king of 
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Kalinga, entitled Mahameghavahana, f.e, literally, having convey- 
ances or elephants like big clouds, ‘Che second simply describes 
the room as the cave of prince Vadukha. The titles of Vakadepa 
are repetitions of those given to king Kharavela in the inscription 
on the elephant cave, while the fact that Vadukha is called simply 
a prince suggests that he was a relation, probably the son of 
Vakadepa. This cave is called Patalapuri by Mittra and 
Fergusson. 

On the rock behind Manchapuri rises Swargapuri, ic. the 
house of heaven, a cave referred to by Mittra and Fergusson as 
Vaikunthapuri. It consists of a verandah, a long back room 
and a side room onthe right. The verandah has a low bench, 
but has lost the greater part of its roof, with pillars and 
guards, ifany. The back room, which is 22} feet long, 64 feet 
broad and 4} feet high, has three doorways, and an inscription 
in three lines, which speaks of the cave having been made for 
Kalinga monks, as a gift to the Arhats, by the great-grandchild 
of king Lalaka Hathisihasa, the chief queen of Kharavela, kiug 
of Kalinga. 

The higher ledge begins at the extreme east end with a pool 
called Lalita-kunda and three open caves. Then follows the 
Ganesha cave, so called apparently from a carving of that god on 
the inner wall. It consists of two rooms with a verandah leading 
to them; but the verandah appears to have been filled up with 
earth and stones, and it is now reached from the courtyard by a 
flight of four steps flanked on each side by an elephant holding 
lotus plants over a full-blown lotus. The verandah roof was 
supported by two pilasters and four pillars, but the pillar and 
pilaster on the right hand are gone. On the left pilaster is the 
figure of a guard, 4} feet high, having bare legs, a turbaned 
head, and a spear in the right hand; over this guard is the 
carving of a bull. The two rooms are separated by a wall, in 
which a small aperture was made to serve as a window. Each 
room has two doorways with the usual side pilasters, tympanum 
and arch. The arches are joined by four-barred railings, over 
which are two sculptured scenes, resembling some of the scenes 
in the upper main wing of the Queen’s Palace, 

The first scene also begins with a tree and shows the first male 
lying on a bed, and the lady sitting by him with her right hand 
on his left leg, possibly shampooing it. The second scene is 
noticeably different, In the first part, the end of which is marked 
by a tree, perhaps to represent a forest, four kilted soldiers, armed 
with swords and shields, are fighting with men riding on an 
elephant, The hindmost rider has just out off the head of the 
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nearest soldier, and the middle rider is shooting with a bow 
drawn to the ear; while the foremost rider, a lady armed with a 
rod or elephant goad, is looking on at the fight. The next act 
shows the elupbant kneeling and the three riders dismounted, 
with another man in front of the elephant. Then the chief male 
(the man with the bow apparently) is showing the way to the 
lady. Lastly, the lady is sitting on a bed, and the male, leaning 
towards her, is talking to her, presumably in endearing terms. 
In the top corner a man is looking towards them, holding a plate 
in his right hand and a bag or some food in the other. If the 
Ganesha frieze tells the same story as the upper frieze of the 
Queen’s Palace, as is not unlikely, it fills in one gap, viz., the way 
in which the abducted lady was rescued. The kilted soldiers are 
probably foreigners, and thus to some extent corroborate the 
medigval legend that Parsvanath rescuod the princess from the 
Yavana king of Kalinga. 

The central group begins on the east with the Dhinaghara Duina- 
cave, and ends with the Baghagumpha and Jambeswara cave, Jerrad 
thus going round the crest of the hill. ‘The top of the hill has pha. 
been levelled, and the edge of the level portion set with laterite 
blocks. In the centre is a stone pavement, the remains probably 
of a small temple. Below the crest on the east side is an open 
cave, and further down the Dhanaghara (house of rice) cave. 
The latter is a room 14} feet long, with three doorways facing 
east. The verandah is benched and partly filled up with earth, 
but is still 53 feet high. On the left pilaster supporting its roof | 
is guard buried up to the knees, with an elephant at the top. 

Turning round, one comes, beyond a small coll with an open 
cave above it, to Hatigumpha or the elephant cave, a large 
open cave of irregular size, which may originally have consisted 
of four rooms, and probably had a verandah in front. Inside, 
the cave is, at its widest and longest, 57 feet by nearly 28 feet, 
while the cave mouth is 113 feet high. Some words are out 
on the walls, apparently the names of monks or visitors, 
The roof rock has been scraped away in front for the incision 
of an inscription, in 17 lines, measuring 14 fect by 6 feet, 
This is the celebrated inscription of king Kharavela. It is now 
protected by a shade on stone pillars, in order to prevent further 
damage, the inscription on the soft gritty stone having suffered 
from the climate and lost many of its letters. The inscription is 
flanked at the beginning by a ¢rist/a and an hour glass; at the 
end is a monogram in a railing, and on the left of the fourth line 
@ swastika, all auspicious symbols. According to the reading of 
Pandit Bhagwanlal {ndraji, the inscription purperts to give the 
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biography of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, up to the 18th year of his 
reign and is dated in the 16th year of the Mauryan era, v.c., some 
year between 158 and 153 B.C. A brief summary cf the historical 
facts disclosed by this inscription has been given in Chapter IT. 

To the west of the elephant cave are eight caves at varying 
heights, five directly under the hill crest, two in 5 side boulder (to 
the west), and one just opposite the snuke cave. ‘The Sarpa- 
gumphi or snake cave is on the other side of the footpath, facing 
east. Its verandah top is carved so as to resemble the head of a 
serpent with three hoods, the symbol of Parsvanath. The cell is 
small, and is only 3 feet high. There are two inscriptions, with 
several letters gone, of which the meaning cannot definitely be 
stated, one on the doorway and the other on the left jamb. On 
the left side of the same boulder is another cell without a 
verandah, and a little further down is an open cave in another 
boulder, now blocked by jungle. ‘To the north-west of the snake 
cave is the Baghagumpha or tiger cave, so called from its front 
being shaped into the eyes and snout of a sdrda/a or tiger, with the 
outer opening representing its distended mouth and the cell door 
its gullet. The cell is 3} feet high, and over the doorway is an 
inscription in two lines, ealling it the cave of Sabbuti of Ugara 
Akhada. Further to the left of the same boulder is another cell, 
and above ita third cell and two open caves, more or less broken, 
facing. south. 

On the same level with the tiger cave and at the extreme 
end, is the cave called Jambeswara, which is 3 feet 8 inches high 
and has two plain doorways, over one of which is a Brahmi 
inscription in one line saying that itis the cavo of Nakiya of 
Mabaimada and of his wife. Irom the tiger cave a flight of 
uneven steps takes one down to a group of three caves, about 50 
feet higher than the road on the glen. The eastern cave bears 
the name Haridisa, and consists of a room, over 20 feet long, 
with three doorways and an inscription speaking of the cave as ea 
gift of Kshudrakarma of Kothajaya. The Jagannath cave, so 
called from a rude drawing of that god on the inner wall, has 
one long room with three simple doorways and a verandah. By 
its side is a smaller cave called the Rasui or cook-room cave, with 
one simple doorway, the roof projecting slightly so as to form a 
pillarless verandah. 

In the Khandagiri hill the caves begin from the north with 
Tatwa I, so called from the tatwa bird carved at the top corner of 
the tympanum arch. The cell is 16 feet 4 inches to 18 feet long 
and 5 feet 9 inches high, and is entered by three doorways with 
side pilasters, carved tympanum and carved arches. On the -wall 
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is written in red ink an inscription in one line, and below it 
another inscription in five lines. Six feet below this is another 
cave marked similarly with ¢d/wd birds and therefore called 
Tatwa Il. The verandah is guarded at each end by the mutilated 
figure of a soldier armed with a spear. The cell, which is 11 
feet 8 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches high, is entered by two 
doorways, on the wall between which isan inscription speaking 
of this being the cave of an attendant named Kusuma. Adjoin- 
ing the verandah on the east is a small opon cell, 3 feet 4 inches 
square and 3 feet high. 

To the west of Tatwa I, is an open cave facing north-east, 
and beyond it, to the south-west, is a cave called Tentuli or 
the tamarind cave from a tamarind tree near by. The cell is 
4 feet 5 inches high and has two doorways with a verandah in 
front. The right-hand doorway is blocked with stones, so as to 
convert it into a window-like opening. 

To the south-east of this is a double-storied cave, called Khanda- 
Khandagiri or the broken hill from a crack in its two storeys. ee 
This cave is the first to be reached by the flight of steps from caves. 
the public road. The room on the lower storey is 6 feet 2 inches 
high, and the uppcr room 4 feet 8 inchcs high. Besides these, 
there is a small broken cave in the lower and a small room in 
the upper storey with a emall window and a figure of the god 
Patitapabana on tho back wall. ‘To its south is the cave called 
Dhanagarh (tho rice fort) or the shell cave on account of certain 
characters found init. Originally a room with a verandah, it has — 
been converted into an open cave by the fall of the partition 
wall, a fragment of which is left on the right side. On the left. 
side wall of the verandah are seven letters in shell-shaped 
characters not yet deciphered, but supposed to date back to the 
7th to 9th century A. D. 

Further south are three caves called respectively the cave of Nabamuni, 


the nine saints, the twelve-handed cave and the Tristila cave, Basabio}} 
from the images carved in their walls. Trisala. 


The Nabamuni or cave of the nine saints consisted of two 
rooms with a common verandah, but the front walls and the parti- 
tion wall have fallen down. On the architrave inside is an inscrip- 
tion of about the 10th century A. D., which speaks of a Jaina 
monk Subl:achandra in the 18th year of the increasingly victorious 
reign of Srimad Udyota-Kesari-deva. On the broken partition 
wall are another inscription of the same Subhachandra and a 
small inscription referring to a female lay disciple. The right- 
hand room contains images in moderate relief ci ten Tirthankaras, 
about a foot high, with their sdsana-devis or consorts below 
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them. Yarevanath, who is easily recognized by his serpent hoods, 
is the most honoured, for he is carved twice. 

Beyond this cave lies the Barabhuji or twelve-handed cave, 
so called from the figure of a female with twelve hands carved 
on the left wall of the verandah. The latter leads to a long 
room with three doorways, which are now fallen, the roof 
being supported by two recent pillars. On the walls are carved 
in moderate relief seated Tirthankaras or Jaina saints with 
their sdsana-decis or consorts below them; on the back or west 
wall is a large standing Parsvanath canopied by a seven- 
hooded serpent and without any devis. The saints and their 
wives are shown with their different symbols, and are nearly of 
equal size, 8 to 94 inches each; but the figure of Parsvanath is 2 
feet 74 inches high, from which he would appear to have had 
special honour. 

Adjoining this on the south is the Tristila cave, so called 
from a rude carving on the verandah wall. The room had three 
doorways, which are now fallen, the architrave being now 
supported on two pillars. The room is 22 feet by 7 feet, is 8 
feet high, and is unique in having the inside benched. Above 
the benches is carved a series of 24 Tirthankaras, including a 
standing Paérsvanath under the seven hoods of a snake, and eud- 
ing with Mahavira, In this group, too, Parsvanath, instead of 
being placed before Mahavira as the 23rd saint is given the posi- 
tion of ‘honour, nearly in the centre of the back wall. The base 


.of the 15th saint is hidden by a masonry structure rising from 


the floor, on which are placed three well-carved steatite images of 
Adinath. The general oxecution of the images in this group is 
finer than in the adjoining cave. 

Turning to the left, 50 or 60 feet off, Jaina images are found 
higher up, which will be described in the account of the 
higher ledge. Further west, near the Government bungalow, 
is a two-storied cave called after king Lalatendu Kesari. The 
upper portion consisted of two rooms and a common vorandeh, 
all of which have been destroyed, portions of the walls alone 
still clinging to the rock. This side of the hill is very much 
exposed to south-easterly winds, and the side of the rock has fallen 
down. The rooms on the first floor contain some carvings of 
Jaina saints, among whom Parsvanath is the most prominent. 
The ground floor was buried in earth, and recent excavation has 
disclosed another room, a side room with approaches, and & 
citcular cave with a doorway. Beyond this is a broken cave, 
and beyond that @ pool called Akisa Ganga. The western face 
of the hill contains three caverns apparently without any doorway, 
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and adjoining them on the south side is a natural cavern, contain- 
ing water, called Gupta Ganga. 

The higher ledge may be climbed by steps cut in the rock on Ansnts 
the right side of the Khandagiri or by steeper steps near the 
Barabhuji cave, or by a track from Tatwa I. The northern 
portion of this ledge has been levelled and forms the courtyard of 
the Ananta Cave. This is a lung room 23 to 24 feet long and 6 
feet high with an arched ceiling. Tho room had four doorways, 
but the wall between the first and the second doorways is gone, 
the third is partially closed with stone blocks, leaving only the 
fourth, in its original state. On its back wall arc carved 7 sacred 
symbols, sastikas, pointed trtsitlas, etc. Below the first swastika 
is a small standing imsge now much worn, which probably 
represents Parsvanath. The front wall is covered with a macs of 
carvings, and the tympanum, the tympanum arch, and the space 
between the arches, including the side walle, are all moro or less 
carved, 

Beginning from the left, the first tympanum has the remains 
of a carved scene, which probably represents a royal elephant 
attended by an clephant on each side. The second tympanum 
shows the sun-god under an umbrella riding a chariot drawn by 
horses, with a female on each side, probably his two wives Sanja 
and Chhaya; while before the chariot is a burly demon on 
his knees, armed with a sword and a carved shield. ‘The third 
tympanum shows the goddess Sri standing on lotus stalks with 
her arms entwined round lotus stalks, wLile two elephants, ong 
on each side, are pouring water on her head. The fourth 
tympanum shows a (jipa/) tree within a square railing worshipped 
by a male with attendants; a woman is holding up a garland to be 
placed on a branch of the sacred tree, and is followed by a 
female attendant carrying a jar and a plate of offerings. The 
tympanum arches are also carved and represent some quaint 
scenes, ¢.g., 8 man seizing the hind legs of alion; then a burly 
man faced by 8 man riding a buffalo or horse, whose tail is also 
held by a man; a man holding a buffalo by the horns, whose 
hind leg is held by a man standing on the upturned legs of 
& man, whose head again is in tho distended jaws of a makara, 
Every arch is enfolded within two big serpent hoods, the symbol 
of Parsvanath, and the spaces between the arches and the side 
walls are filled with flying etdyddharas, each carrying offerings, 

Over the Trisiiia cave isa white-washed temple of uncertain 
dete. Beyond this tothe south, high up “on the rock, appear 
several images, which have been exposed by the fall of the side 
yocks, From the traces of a partition wall, it would appear that 
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there was a cave here, probably aovessible from the higher ledge, 
containing images of Jaina saints an4 deities. 

The crest of Khandagiri has been levelled so as to form a 
terrace with stone edges In the middle of this terrace stands 
a Jaina temple with two side temples. The main temple consists 
of asanctuary and porch, built like Oriesan porches with pyrami- 
dal roofs and ribbed domes Within the sanctuary is a masonry 
platfrom with a small raised wall behind, in which are imhedded 
five images of Jaina saints. Behind the temple on a slightly 
lower level is another terrace, on which lie scattered scores of 
votive stupas, indicating the existence of an older temple. 

From the insp ction bungalow a track leads to the Nilgiri 
peak, which liesto the south-west of Khandagiri and is separated 
from it by a gap covered with jungle. Passing by a small pool, 
called Radhakunda, deep in the south-east corner, the track leads 
to a small but broken open cave. Going up the hill, the track 
leads to a roofless mandapa, and then turns round to the right 
to an open cave faving south, now conveited into two rooms by 
a partition wall of dressed stones, evidently erected recently. 
Further on, is a spring named Syama Kunds with a masonry call- 
shaped structure over it, and beyond it on the south side of the 
hill an open cave facing west, to which a flight of steps out in 
the rock gives access. 

Altogether 11 different kinds of caves may be distinguished, 
viz., (1) open caverns, slightly improved by art, (2) open caverns 
with sides chiselled and partition walls cul, (3) open cells, called 
chhatds or umbrellas, (4) a room with a doorway, (5) a room also 
with a doorway, but with the top projecting to form a verandah, 
(6) a room with a regular verandah, (7) a set of rooms with a 
common verandah, (8) a set of rooms with a side room and a 
common verandah, (9) the same, with the addition of a wing, 
(10) two-storeyod rooms without a verandah, and (11) two-storeyed 
rooms with a verandah. The cells vary in height from 3 feet 
square—mere sentry boxes, where a monk could only squat—to 
long rooms, like Jagannath, 27 feet 4 inches long and 6 feet 
8 inches broad. The height elso varies generally from 3 feet 
to 44 feet, but in the Trisiila cave it rises to 8 feet. The cell 
is plain inside, but there are Jaina images in several of the 
Khandagiri caves, which apparently were looked upon as temples. 
Besides the images, certain auspicious symbols are found on the 
back walls of Tatwa I and Ananta. Except in the temple caves, 
the cell-floor is raised and curved at the inner ends, evidently to 
serve as pillows for monks. These cells must therefore have been 
ineant for residence, i.e, were /enas. Benches are found only in 
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the Trisiila cave, where they may be a later addition, for its 
height also is abnormal. The ceiling is generally flat, and is 
arched only in the Haridisea, Jagannath and Patalapuri caves 
in Udayagiri, and in Tatwa I and Ananta in Khandagiri. 

The carvings are found chiefly on the front wall of the calls, 
which have one to three doorways, according to their size. The 
doorway is oblong and has a groove about an inch wide, cut 
on each side, probably for a jhamp or bamboo-framed movable 
door. Inthe open caves and single cells without a verandah 
a horizontal excavation is found above the doorway, 4 to 6 
inches wide, the object of which is not, clear, Some of the 
doorways are simple, but most of the cells with verandahs and 
some of those withou! pillared verandahs have doorways with 
side pilasters, a tympanum anda tympanum arch within two 
semicircular lines. ‘I'he verandah is short or long according to the 
size of the back rooms. It is generally benched inside, and many 
have stone shelves over the benches across the side walls. In some 
caves no regular verandah exists, the cell-top projecting to form a 
cover, and being sometimes carved into the figure of some animal, 
e.g.,& tiger’s face orsnake-hood. Generally, however, the verandah 
roof is supported on side walls, and in front on pilasters, with one 
or more pillars. The ends of the verandah are often marked by 
guards varying in height from 4 feet 3 inches {o 4 feet 7 inches. 
These figures usually have bare legs and aro armed with a spear, 
but other shapes are also found, +.y., a goddess on a lion and a god 
on a bull or elephant in the upper main wing of the Queen’g 
Palace, a pot-bellied man and a kilted soldier in the epper right 
wing of the same cave, and a female with a male in the 
Jayabijaya. The ground in front of somo important caves has 
been levelled to form a courtyard, c.y., the Queen’s Palace, 
Ganesha, Manchapuri, Jambeswara, Ananta, Darabbuji and 
Trisile. 

The carvings are rude but vigorous, showing males and females Carvings. 
in different attitudes and postures sufficiently expressive of various 
emotions, such as pain, eagerness, despair, pleasure, devotion, eto. 
The stiffness and immobility so characteristic of primitive art have 
been overcome by the artists, and there is a faint idea of per- 
spective, ¢.g., elaphants are shown one behind the other. Among 
the figures of animals, elephants are, as a rule, well carved; and 
the execution is fair in the case of horses, deer, monkeys and 
geese. Tho trees are somewhat stiff, and, so are the fruits and 
flowers with creepers and lotuses, displaying none of the beautiful 
carving of conventional foliage seen in the Lingaraéj and 
other Bhubaneswar temples. But plant life on the whole 
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appears to have been depicted with care. The hill scenery on 
the sentry boxes and in the second compartments of the Queen’s 
Palace and the Ganesha cave is peculiar and does not appear else- 
where in Orissan architecture. The hill peaks are represented by 
triangles, a feature which also appears in Ajanta paintings. 
Domestic life is represented with fair success. The males 
wear clothes like modern wrestlers, é.¢., folded and wrapped round 
the waist and thighs, and then tied into a knot, leaving one end 
hanging down. The women, specially those of higher rank, 
woar fine and, it may be, diaphanous clothes (saris), in some cases 
shown merely by a fold on the leg; but, as with the males, no 
cloth is worn above the waist. The ladies and the chiefs are 
bejewelled, one peculiarity being their heavy earrings, a feature 
found also in the Amravati sculptures. The head-dresses are 
extremely varied, and some distinctly ingenious. Many cbjects 
of indoor and outdoor life have been depicted, e.y., a cave doorway, 
a two-storeyed house, seats, stools, bedsteads, plates, jars, musical 
instruments of four kinds, umbrellas, ropes, trappings of horses 
and elephants, swords (all straight) naked or in the scabbard, 
oblong shields, bows with arrows, etc. Religious life is also pour- 
trayed, ¢.g., a pavilion on posts forming a temple or part of a 
temple, a family dancing in religious ecstacy, the procession of a 
saint, the worship of trees, etc. The Sri and the sun-god are 
specially represented, besides a number of auspicious symbols, 
Several caves in Kbandagiri contain images of Tirthankaras, 
which, even if of a later date than the caves, aro interesting 
as examples of medisval Jaina bagiology, while, if contempora- 
neous, they are the oldost existing specimens of Jaina Tirthan- 
karas and their consorts. The prominence given to Parsvanath, 
whether among the images or by the use of his symbol, the 
serpent-hood, is curious, for in other existing remains Mahavira 
is the greatest of all the saints. The preference for Parsvanath 
may point to the early age of the remains, and if so, they aro 
unique specimens of Jaina iconography. So little is known about 
this great preacher, who lived, according to Jaina chronicles, 
250 years earlier than Mahavira or about 750 B. GC. and 
whose law recognized but four vows and allowed an under 
and upper garment,* that the sculptured record contained in 
these caves, scanty as it is, cannot but be welcome to the 
antiquarian. 
The chro. ‘The period in which the caves were made hes been the subject 
the weve, of tmauch discussion, but recent research has done much to 


* Weteridigtyans-ties, Lecture XXIII, transl. H. Jacobi, 8. B. E., Vol. XLV, 
Pp. 1. 
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elucidate this vexed archmological question. The date of the 
Hatigumpha cave has been deduced from Kharavela’s inscription 
and is believed to fall between 158 and 158 B.C. Nine caves, 
viz., Swargapuri, Manchepuri, Sarpagumpha, Baghagumphé, 
Jambesware and Haridisa in Udayagiri, and the two Tatwa 
caves and Ananta in Khandagiri, have inscriptions in Brahmi 
characters resembling those of Xharavela’s; and as these 
characters were changed after the first century B.C., they cannot 
reasonably be placed later than that period. On the present 
data, these nine caves were apparently excavated not much later 
than Hatigumpha or not earlier than the second century B.C. 
Possibly, however, some of these as well as some of the other caves 
may be earlier than even Hatigumpha, for king Kharavela would 
naturally have selected the hill for his inscription because it had 
already become sacred from being the retreat of Jaina monks, 
These monks must have had caves, both natural and artificial, to 
live in; and as at least half a century may be allowed for the 
place to become sacred enough to move a royal family to spend 
large sums in excavation, /enas existed in theso hills by the third 
century B.C. 

The existing facts do not conflict with this supposition, for a 
century before the Hatigumpha inscription, Orissa had become 
a part of the great Mauryan empire, and must have shared in 
the spread of religious culture duc, among others, to the 
nigranthas mentioned in the odicis. In the second century A.D. 
Nagarjuna, the great Buddbist preacher ot Mahayana, is said tq 
have converted the king of Otisha (Orissa) and muny of his 
subjects to Buddhism; and it is permissible to infer that after 
that time Jaina influence declined and the excavation of Jaina 
caves stopped. On the whole, the 3rd century B.C. to the 
lst century B.C. may be roughly taken asthe period during 
which most of the caves were excavated. The biggest cave, the 
Queen’s Pelace, has unfortunately no inscriptions to point 
out its date. But its long suite of rooms, extensive rows of 
pillars and pilasters, vigorous bas-reliefs, and other elaborate 
carvings, presuppose a very rich donor, probably a powerful 
king and possibly Kharavela himself, who, according to 
the inscription, made pillars (caves) in Patalaka, Chetaka 
and Vaiduryagarbha, in the mountain peak near the seat of 
arhats, by akilful masons and able craftsmen with numerous 
designs, ete. ° 

Signs of subsequent occupation are found in some of the 
caves, ¢.g., the inscription, in the Nabamuni, shell, elephant and 
Ganesha caves, snd possibly the images of the saints in the 
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Khandagiri caves (except Ananta). The Jainas were very 
influential in the Deccan from the 8th to the [1th century ;* 
and the characters of the inscriptions belong to this period. 
It is not known how they lost their kold; but their 
influence declined with the rise of Vaishnavism, and tradi- 
tions in the palm-leaf chronicles record their persecution 
by a Ganga king at tho instance of the Brahmans. Duriug 
the period of British rule the Jaina Parwars of Cuttack 
built the Jaina temple on the crest of Khandagiri, made 
masonry verandahs for the twelve-handed and Trisiilu caves, 
and built the small temple in front of these two. The white 
pillars which look so cut of place in the verandahs of the Queen’s 
Palace, and the Alakapuri, Khandagiri, and Satabakhria (i.e, 
Barabhuji and Trisila) caves were put up by some Government 
officer apparently after 1869-70, as they donot appear in Mittra’s 
plates. In 1902-03 the Public Works Department removed the 
masonry verandsh of Satabakhria, put up a shade over the 
elephant inscription, repaired ihe elephants of Ganesha, and alse 
carricd out repairs in some of the caves. 

Their number, age and carvings make these caves the most 
interestiug in Mestern India First noticed by Stirling in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV (1824), some of the caves were 
described by Fergusson in his “Illustrations of the Rock-cut 
Temples of India (1815), and fuller descriptions are given in 
Rajendralala Mittra’s Orissa, Vol. I., Chapter I, in Beglar’s 
Report, Archeological Survey of India, Vol. XIII, and Babu 
M. M. Chakravarti’s notes on the caves, 1902. Fergusson also 
dealt with them in his History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture (1876) and Cave Temples (1880). 

Khurda.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated in 20°11’ N. and 85° 38’ E. onthe high road from Cuttack 
to Ganjim in Madras; the town is 7 miles from the Khurda Road 
railway station, with which it is connected by a good metalled 
road. Originally a small village in pargana Dandimal, Khurda 
came into prominence when the descendants of the Bhoi kings 
made it their capital during the Mughal rule. These kings 
lived in a fort at the foot of the Barunai bill, a mile to the south 
of the town. This site was apparently selected because it was 
protected on one side by the Barunai hill, which was easily 
defended, and on the other by dense, almost impenetrable, jungle, 
The fort was taken, however, by the Mar&this in the time of 


- oR, G, Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 1896, p. 59 et. seq. -_ 
+The map of the caves annexed has been prepared with the help of a site 
plun kindly lent by the Suporintendont, Archwologies) Survey, Eastern Cirele, 
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Virakishoradeva; and during the Khurda rebellion of 1804, it 
was carried by storm by the British troops after a siege of 
three weeks. The fort is now in ruins, but traces of its walls 
and ramparts still remain, and there are many mounds marking 
the sites occupied by the buildings of the haja’s palace. On 
the northern slope of the hill, at a height of about 150 feet 
above the plain, is the temple of Barunai, at which a large fair 
takes place during the Raja Sankranti festival in June every 
year. The hill contains several caves, of which the largest is 
one known locally as Padndubgusd, which is said to be capable 
of holding 100 persons. Wows of low rocky yallets line the 
floor, and it hus obviously been the residence of Hindu ascetios 
(jogis). There are numerous pilgrims’ records in it, but the 
inscriptions are of no special interest, though sume are of consider- 
able age, ¢.g., that of Makaradhwaja Jogi, dated 900 of an 
unspecified era (probably the Chedi era}, another dated Sambat 
780 of no specified era, and three others inscribed in old Kutila 
characters. 

Tho tuwn, which has a population of 3,424 according to the 
census of 1901, contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail, a 
dispensary, and inspection bungalows of the Public Works 
Department and District Board. ‘The climate is dry, and the 
roads, being laid on rocky soil, are good. ‘The local name of the 
town is Jajarsingh. Water is taken to the Subdivisional Officer’s 
residence by means uf aqueducts frum springs in the Barunai 
hill, * 

Khurda Subdivision—Western subdivision cf the district, 
lying between 19’ 41’ and 20° 26’ N. and 84° 56’ and &5° 53’ E., 
and extending ovor 971 square miles. It is bounded on the south- 
west by the Chilka lake ; on the south by the Daya river, which 
separates it from the Puri subdivision ; on the north by the Cuttack 
district and the State of Khandparé; on the west by tho Tribu- 
tary State of Ranpur and the Ganjam district in the Madras 
Presidency. Along the Daya river the country is flat and 
alluvial ; but with this xception, the subdivision is covered with 
long ranges of hills rising to over 1,000 feet in height, which run 
an irregular course from north-east to south-weat, breaking up 
the country ixto cultivated valleys draincd by sma} streams, 
The most conspicuous hills are Solari in Banpur near the Chilka 
lake, Bheléri on the south-west boundary, Botta in <a Kuhuri, 
west of the Chilka lake, and Biarunai one mile to the south of 
Khurda town. None exceed 1,800 feet in hetght. 

A natural watershed crosses the subdivision and separates the 


Chilka lake from the Mahanadi valley. In the western part of 
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the subdivision the waters run into the Mahdnadi by means of the 
Kusumi; on the north the country is drained by the Ran and 
other small streams; and on the east and south the waters find 
their way direct into the Chilké lake. The Daya river, which is 
the main branch of the Koyakhiai river, and which inundates the 
surrounding country in the rainy season, connects the Chilkaé with 
the district of Cuttack. 

The population of the subdivision was 359,236 in 1901, as 
against 331,423 in 1891, its density being 370 persons to the 
square mile. It contains 1,212 villages, one of which, Khurda, 
is its headquarters. At Bhubaneswar are situated the Lingaraj 
and other fine old temples, while the Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills contain many caves of great archasological interest. 

Khurda formed the last portion of territory held by the 
independent Hindu dynasty of Orissa, The Maratha cavalry were 
unable to overrun this jungle-covered hilly tract, and the ancient 
royal house retained much of its independence till 1804, when the 
Raja rebelled against the British Government and his territory 
was confiscated. A rising on the part of the peasantry took place 
in 1817-18, due chiefly to the oppression of the minor Bengali 
officials. The insurrection was speedily quelled, reforms were 
introduced, and grievances redressed; and at the present day 
Khnrda is a prosperous and well-managed Government estate. 
The current settlement dates trom 1897, when the demand was 
assessed at 3°77 lakhs. The present Raja of Khurda is superin- 
*teudent of the temple of Jagannath, but has delegated his powers 
as such for five years to an experienced Deputy Magistrate- 
Collector. 

Kodhar.—An estate situated in the extreme north-east of the 
district with an area of 5°8 square miles. At the time of the 
British conquest, the estate was in possession of the Mahant of 
the Uttara-parsva math, its revenue being nominally devuted to 
the expenses of the mohanbhoga of Jagannath. In 1834, when 
the claims to revenue-free estates were enquired into, it was found 
by Mr. Wilkinson that the Mahant had no proprietary right 
to the estate and had only been granted an assignment from 
its revenue from the Maratha Raghuji Bhonsla. It was saccord- 
ingly resumed in 1889. At the settlement of 1843 the estate 
was let in farm at a sadar jama of Rs, 6,739 to the former Jakhirdy- 
dar, and as he defaulted after one year, the farm was leased to 
Jagamohan Rai Chufamani, who continued to hold it till the re- 
settlement of 1865-66. In 1865 the Collector proposed to let out 
the ostate in farm with a net sadar jamd of Rs. 8,906, and the 
opportunity was taken to convert certain money payments made 
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to the Uttara-parsva math and to the Jagannathballabh charitable 
endowment into a grant of land from the Kodhar estate. 
Fifteen villages, yielding a rental of Rs. 3,690, were accordingly 
made over to the Uttara-parsva math on payment of Rs. 39-7 
a8 quit-rent, and eight villages were similarly transferred to the 
Jagannathballabh endowment, a sum of Rs. 57-9 being fixed as 
the quit-rent to be paid in perpetuity by the endowment for the 
assigned lands. The ten villages which remained as khas mahal 
form a compact estate to the west of the Kodhar pargana. 

A record-of-rights was prepared and a settlement of rents 
effected for the estate in the last settlement of Orissa. The rent- 
roll is Rs. 5,551, and the average incidence of rental is Re. 1-10 as 
compared with the district average of Re. 1-15 per acre. The 
estate is subject to inundation from the Devi river, and the lands 
are not very fertile, including a considerable area of sandy scrub 
jungle. 

Konarak.—A. ruined temple in the headquarters subdivision 
situated 21 miles north-cast of Puri town in 19° 53’ N, and 86° 6’E. 
The temple is also known as the Black Pagoda, a name given to 
it by captains of coasting vessels, for whom it formed a prominent 
landmark. Jt was dedicated to the sun-god (Arka), and the 
tract in which it lies is called in Sanskrit the Arka or Padma Arka 
Kshettra. In this tract, the chief holy sites were, according to Kstett™ 
the Kapila-samhila (a guide-book composed probably in,the 14th 
century), the sun-temple, the Maitreya woods, the paole called 
Mangala and Salmali-bhinda, the sea, the god Rameswar, the 
tree Arka-bata, and the river Chandrabhaga. All these sacred 
sites have now disappeared, and cannot be traced, except the firat 
and the last, and the eternal sea. ‘The sea is about a mile and 
a half to the south-east of the temple, while the Chandrabhaga is 
now an insignificant stream, about half a mile to the north. Its 
mouth is closed by a sand-bar, through which, however, the tidal 
water forces its way during the rains. At present, it drains only 
the neighbouring tract; but dopressions exist indicating that it 
‘was once a branch of the Prachi and flowed nearer to the temple. 
Like that river, it has evidently suffered by the diversion of the 
water of the Kitjuri into other channels, and by the silting up . 
of its bed owing to the drifts of sands blown by the south. 
easterly winds. Its name, it may be added, is borrowed from 
that of the larger river in the Punjab, with which the sun-god 
is connected in the Samba-purdna, 

The legend, as given in a slightly modified ‘form in the Kapila- Legend of 
samhitd and the palm-leaf chronicles, is that Samba, the hand. S#™s. 
some son of Krishna and Jamvavati, was detected by his father 
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behaving improperly with his step-moihers. Krishna thereupon 
cursed him; and he became a leper as white as snow ; but yielding 
to his pitiful entreaties, Krishna relented so far as to promise that 
he might be cured by the grace of the sun-god. Samba now 
began a rigorous penance in the Maitreya woods, and thee the 
sun-god appeared to him and cured him of his leprosy. His 
beauty was miraculously restored, and the grateful Samba 
thereupon established the worship of the sun-god on the bank 
of the Chandrabhaga. ‘The Kupila-samhité locates at Konirak 
the story of Samba and his miraculous cure from leprosy by the 
help of Siirya. But the original /ocale of this tale was the 
north-west of India, and thence if, was transplanted to Onissa in 
order to enhance the sanctity of Koniarak, or to gain for it 
popular ree gnition as the true place where sun-worsbip should 
be performed. 

All records agree in ascribing the erection of the temple 
to king Narasinhadeva, who ruled from A.D. 1288 to 1264,* 
Inscriptions record the fact that he built a temple to the sun-god 
at Konakona, fiom which it appears that the modern name stands 
for Konarka, meaning “the aka (sun-god) at Kona.” According 
to local tradition, its construction took 16 years—a not improbable 
fact—and it wil be safe therefore to ascribe the date of its 
completion to the third quarter of the 13th century, The first 
account of the temple which we find apart from the Orissa 
records, is in the Ain-i-Akbart of Abul Fazl, which was based on 


‘reports furnished to the Mughal Government. It is as follows :— 


“Near Jagannath is a temple dedicated to the sun. Its cost was 
defrayed by twelve years’ revenue of the province. Even those 
whose judgment is critical, and who are difficult to please, 
stand astonished at its sight. The wall is 150 cubits high 
and 19 thick. It has three portals. The eastern has carved 
upon it the figures of two finely designed elephants, each of them 
carrying a man upon his trank. The western bears soulptures of 
two horsemen with trappings and ornaments and an attendant. 
The northern has two tigers, each of which is rampant upon an 
elephant that it has overpowered. In front is an octagonal 
column of black stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of 
steps are passed, a spacious court appears, with a large arch of 
stone, upon which are carved the sun and other planets. Around 
them are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner, with bowed keads, standing, sitting, prostrated, laugh- 
ing, weepiug, lost*in amaze, or wrapt in attention, and following 
these are strange animals which never existed bat in imagination. 


= * J.A,5.B,, LXXU, 1903, Part I, p. 120, 
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It is said that, somewhat over 730 years ago, Raja Narsing Deo 
completed this stupendous fabric and left this mighty memorial 
to posterity. Twenty-eight temples stand in its vicinity, six 
before the ent:ance and twonty-two without the enclosure, each of 
which has its separate legend.” * 

It is clear that the labour and expense of constructing this Materials, 
huge edifice must have been enormous. Even now the porch, 
though without the finial (ha/aea), is 128 feet high; and the 
tower must have been nearly 190 feet high. Gigantic blocks of 
stone and massive iron beams were used. The architrave of the 
eastern doorway with the images of the nine planets (naragraha) 
was 19 fect by 3 feet by 3 feet and was supported by an 
iron beam measuring 22 feet 10 inches by 9 to 104 inches 
square. The iron beams supporting the stones of the false 
ceiling inside were from 12 to 20 feet long, and one was 
found to be 21 feet long and 8 inches square. Not only 
were the iron girders of great size, but it is noticeable that 
their thickness gradually increases from the ends to the centre 
“showing,” according to Feigusson, “a knowledge of the 
properties and the strength of the material that is remarkable 
in a people who are now so utterly incapable of forging such 
masses.” t 

The fact that the smiths of six centuries ago should have 
been able to weld such enormous masses in their primitive forges 
has excited much wonder, and the secret of manufacture has 
hitherto been unknown. The methods employed are, however, 
explained in a note kindly communicated by Mr. M. 11. Arnott, 
Superintending Engineer, who was for some time in charge of 
the repairs to the temple. He writes :—“ In removing one of the 
girders it fractured and tho secret of its structure was revealed. 
1t was a whitened sepulchre, and its construction was as follows, 
The iron was wrought into small lengths about 1 foot to 14 feet 
in length and from 38 to 4 inches square, and these small lengths 
were placed end on, and side by side, somewhat in the same 
way as bricks are placed, overlapping one another, to form a 
wall, Bat. in the interior, owing to each small length not being 
of exactly similar size, and, I suppose, to carelessness in fixing 
the lengths, voide were plentiful; and, in the piece 1 examined, 
some of the voids were large enough for me to insert my hand. 
What the smiths undoubtedly did, after they had put the lengths 
together, ss described above, was to pour if i molten iron round 





* Jarrett’s translation. 
+ Fergasson, History uf Indian and Eastern Architecture (1891), Book vi, 
ch, 2, p. 428, 
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the four sides of the girders; and some of this must have 
penetrated into the interior and thus effected a partial welding of 
the small lengths inside. At the same time, it made a beautifully 
polished surface and gave the beam an appearunce of great 
solidity and strength.” 

Apart, however, from this ingenious method of manufac- 
ture, the power of the builders to move great blocks of stone is 
wonderful. A striking instance of their resources is afforded 
by the fact that the crowning stone slab (talasa) of the 
temple is 25 feet thick and is estimated to weigh not less than 
2,000 tons.* Equally remarkable isa huge piece of sculpture, 
which still lies among the debris, It represents the usual lion 
rampant upon an elephant, which is commonly seen projecting 
from the front of the spire in the temples of Orissa. The height 
up to the top of the lion’s head measures 29 feet ; the base is 15 
feet long, and 4 feet 7 inches broad. This colossal figure was 
cut out of two solid blocks of stone, and both these stunes had to 
be raised to a height of 150 feet above ground, where they were 
fastened into the wall. Moreover, there are no stone quarries 
within a radius of 25 miles, and no steatite slabs like those found 
in the temple are available within 80 miles. It is quite possible, 
however, that the temple originally stood close to the sea-shore, 
and that one of the small rivers near it was then navigable for 
rafts, et least during the rains. thus affording means of transport 
for the huge blocks of stone used in building, which were 
brought from the hills near Khurda or even further away. 
As regards the raising of the building materials, there is a 
story that the structure was embedded in a sand hill, and 
that the huge stones were carried up the slopes of the hill by 
rollers,t 

Not only was the general design on a Titanic scale, but the 
temple was adorned with minute and elaborate carvings and with 
statuary of a finished type. Every part of the building outside 
is more or less carved or filled with images, ¢.g., the porch, the 
flight of steps, the pavement, the base, the body of the 
edifice, the doorways, the cornices and recesses of the roofs, 
eto. In each doorway the eight rows of carvings, if joined 
together, would be nearly 400 feet long; while the frieze 
on the roof of the porch along extended over nearly 8,000 feet 
and contained at least twice that number of figures. Many of 
these arabesques and animal figures are in the best style of 
Indian art. 





er 


* Report, Arch. Surv, Ind., 1908.04, p. 9. 
+ Report, Arch, Surv, Ind., 1902-08, pp, 48-49. 
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It is no wonder therefore that the temple has extorted admira- 
tion from numerous critics,“ from the time of Abul Fazl. An 
idea of its grandeur even in its present state may be gathered 
from the remarks of Mr. Marshall, Director-General of Archso- 
logy :—‘‘There is nu monument of Hinduism, I think, that 
is at once so stupendous and s perfectly proportioned as the 
Black Pagoda, and none which leaves so deep an impression on 
the memory. When Fergusson wrote of it so admiringly, he 
had geen but half of its beauty. The decp and richly carved 
basement with the horses and chariots of the Sun-God had not 
been unearthed in his day, nor were any traces visible of the 
massive dancing hali in front, which makes such a splendid 
addition to the main building. Even now the shrine remains 
buried in sand and debris, and it will be several yeare still 
before the whole of the temple—or rather what remains of it— 
can be seen in all its beauty.” 

The question naturally arises why this magnificent temple 
was erected in such a dreary barren sandy waste, far from any 
town or centre of trade. The answer to this question lies probably 
in the hydrography of the district. Centuries ago the Prachi 
(literally the east) was a large navigable river. On its banks are 
still found temples, remains of temples and brick houses, and 
mounds marking old village sites. The tomples were so numerous 
and their sanctity was so great that a special guide-bock was 
compiled under the name Prachi-Mahaimya. Tradition speaks 
of an old port at its mouth which, if true, might, with some 
reason, be identified with the port of Che-li-ta-lo that lay to the 
south-east of the capital of Wu-t’u (Oda or North Orissa) in 
the time of Hiuen Tsiang, fe., in the sixth century A.D. 
Round Konarak existed 1 number of flourishing villages with 
Brahman colonies, and the Chandrabhaga was then apparently a 
large river. The palm-leaf chronicles speak of a temple to the 
sun erected here by a Kesari king in the latter half of the 
ninth century, and apparently this date is referred to in the 
Am-i-Akburi, where the temple is described as being 730 ) ears 
old (1590—730=860). The chronicles add that, seeing the 
dilapidated state of the old temple, king Narasinhadeva caused 
the present tempie to be erected in a marsh, called Padmatola 
ganda, i.¢., the lotus-raising pool. One may dimly discern the 
reasons for the erection of this great temple in the 13th century, 
© din-i-Akbor’, Jarrett’s translation, II, 126-9; Stirling, Astatte Researches, 
XV, 826; Fergusson, Picturesgue Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in 


Hindustan, pp. 27-28; Hunter, Orissa, I, p. 288; R,L. Mitra, Antiquities yf 
Ortssa, I1, 145; Archeological Sarvey Report of India, 1902-03 and 1903-04. 
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and it is at least certain that siuee then the waters of the Katjuri 
have been diverted from the Prachi to the Devi, the Kushbhadra 
and the Koyakhai. The flounshing villages have disappeared ; 
sand has drifted northwards and westwards, obliterating all 
traces even of cultivation; and the temple alone has withstood 
the attacks of time and climate, bearing melancholy testimony 
to the past civilization of the land. 

Many curious legends are related about the construction and 
deseation of the Konarak temple. Out of the mist of legends 
about the construction of the temple two may be selected. The 
first is taken from the palm-leaf chronicles, and the second is 
current in the neighbouring villages. Jtaja Narasinhadeva, it is 
said, ordered his officer Sivai Santra to erect a temple at Konarak 
in honour of the sun-god. When the stones were being thrown 
into the lotus-vuvered pool at the sacred site, they were swallowed 
by Raghab fish. This untoward circumstance deeply distressed 
Sivai Sintra, who slept before tho goddess Ramachandi in fervent 
dharnd (supplication). The goddess, assuming the shape of an 
old woman, appeared before him, and having asked him to take 
some bhoyas, handed him a leaf covered with some fiur, te, 
a confection of rice and milk. Sivai put his hand into the 
middle and was scalded, at which the goddess said:—‘ You sre 
doing just as Sivai has been doing in order to build his 
temple. The stones are being thrown in the middle and are 
being swallowed by the big Raghab fish. They should be thrown 
in from the sides.” On hearing this, Sivai Santra had the 
stones cast in close to the sides of the pool, and thus gradually 
built up a foundation upon which the temple was erected. 

Another legend runs that for 16 years 1,200 carpenters and 
masons worked in building the temple. One of them had left a 
boy at home, and when he had grown to manhood, his mother 
sent him in search of his father. As a sign by which the 
young man might know his father, she gave him the fruit of 
a barkoli tree that grew in the courtyard, telling him that only 
his father could identify it. After long wandering he came 
at last to the temple, where he showed the fruit and found 
his father, who alone could name the place from which it had 
come. After finishing their day’s work, the masons went away ; 
but the son worked the whole night, and completed the porch 
ap to the Aalasa or final vase. Next morning, the artisans saw 
with surprise this astounding feat and learnt that the work had 
been done by the new-comer. They then angrily asked his 
father if he preferred his son to all his fellow-workmen; for they 
said ;— “If your son is allowed to go on in this way, he will soon 
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finish building the temple; and wo will lose not only our daily 
bread, but also our lives, for the king will think we have been 
neglecting our work.” The fathor then sorrowfully declared his 
preference for his fellow-workers, climbed to the top, where his son 
was still working, aud hurled him down to the pavement below. 
But a curse fell on the work, and the porch was left unfinished up 
to the final vase. 

A quaint legend is told about the desertion of the fane. It is 
said that a lode-stone of immense size was formerly lodged in the 
summit of the great tower, which, like Sinbad the sailor’s rock, 
had the effect of drawing ashore all vessels passing near the coast. 
At last, in the time of the Mughal rule, the crew of a ship landed 
at a distance, and stealiny down the coast, attacked the temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the lode-stone. The priests, 
alarmed at this violation of the sanctity of their shrine, removed 
the image of the god to Puri, where it has remained ever 
since ; and from that date the temple became deserted and went 
rapidly to ruin. 

To leave these misty but picturesque legends and come to more Fall of 
prosaic details, the ruin of the temple was probably due to the fall the tower, 
of the tower, which is the subject of several theories. It is 
ascribed by some to earthquake or lightning, by others to the 
failure of the marshy or sandy foundation to support so enormous 
a mass, and by others again to faulty construction. It seems 
probable that the growth of trees and plants loosened the dome 
and the topmost stone slabs, which then fell down during one of 
the strong south-easterly gales which lash the coast. ‘heir fall 
removed the pressure that had kept the stones of the corbelling 
roof in bond, and gradually these stones of the horizontal arches 
dropped. This is confirmed by the fact that the lower cubical 
body is still standing intact, and that most of the stones dropped 
inside the tower or just outside the cubical body. 

The theory that the ruin of the temple was due to faulty architec 
construction has been substantiated by Mr. M. H. Arnott, who 
writes:—‘‘The portions that have suffered most are towards 
the west and the south. The corbelled stones on the western 
face are crushed and cracked, and evidently the corbelling 
of the interior was damaged when the temple was first constructed, 
4.e., when the sand was removed from the inside. By this 
statement it will be seen that it is supposed that the temple was 
constructed on a heap of sand, the heavy st#nes ramped up, and 
when the work was completed, the sand frow& the inside was all 
removed by means of the four doors. If we accept this view, 
it will account for the state of the exterior and the interior of the 
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structure, as they exist at the present time; for the masonry being 
without any mortar, in any particular course, or at any particular 
height, the weight of the superincumbent mass must be borne by 
any stones that are not exactly level. They would of necessity 
get crushed, and in turn distribute the weight to the next stones 
that might be out of level, and this would go on until the 
weight came on to a sufficient number of stones, whose power of 
resistance was greater than the crushing weight. When once this 
point was reached, the structure took up a position of stable 
equilibrium, and all further damage ceased, except that caused by 
the natural disintegration and weakening of the stones through 
the lapse of centuries. In a perfectly constructed building of 
the Konarak design no damage would occur, but if any error crept 
in, or if through carelessness a single unequal course was built, 
the result to such a building would be the same as we see in the 
ease of the Black Pagoda. 

“ Further, in a corbel-built structure, its equilibrium depends 
on the relative position of the centre of gravity of each individual 
stone, and of the structure taken as a whole; and if constructed 
without centering, the interior must be filled up with sand to 
enable construction to go on. This was experimentally proved by 
constructing a model of the Konarak temple with dry bricks to 
ascale of 1’ to the foot. It was found that, to keep the corbelling 
in place after a height of 30 feet from the starting point of the 
corbelling was reached, sand had to be kept below to widen the 
' base, so that the weight of the corbelling fell within it, or weights 
placed on the exterior of the stones that were being corbelled ; 
otherwise the structure collapsed. There is also another pressure 
tending to render the building stable, and that is the lean-to that 
comes into play from each wall on the other at the point when 
each wall would of itself tend to topple over, this being prevented 
by the support derived from the other two walls against which it 
is abutting. This pressure has two components, one of a compres- 
sive nature with a tendency to shorten the walls due to the 
pressure from the two opposite walls, and the resistance offered by 
the stones, of which the structure is composed, against the action 
of gravity. There is practical proof that the former pressure is no 
mean one in the temple itself; if the roof is studied, the large 
number of stones will be noticed that to all seeming should fall 
down, and which it would never be thought could possibly remain 
wm situ; and the only reason that they do is due to this lateral 
pressure. The fact that this lateral pressure does exist goes to 
ai that the walls would fall if they were not supported the one 

y the other. 
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“Now, in order to counteract this, i... to prevent tle walls 
from buckling inwards, it is necessary to weight them. This oan 
easily be proved by making two corbelled walls with bricks. If 
& weight is placed on top of two corbelled walls, they will remain ; 
remove the weight, and the corbelled walls collapse. Corbelled 
walls, as in the Black Pagoda, have a tendency to fall in, and 
when a weight is placed on top of them, as long as it is great 
enough, the friction it exerts will resist and overcome this 
tendency. This friction in intensity depends on the weight and 
the extent of surfaces in contact. It would be extremely difficult 
to find out now with any degree of accuracy, whether the weight 
of the topmost portion of the walls was great enough to keep the 
building stable, or how much extra weight should have been put 
on top, and whether this weight, consisting of the melon-shaped 
dome known as the amis and the other portions of it, were just 
enough for the purpose ; but it is most likely that it was erected 
without any scientific method, and with a view to effect as the 
ruling cause. As regards the melon-shaped dome, there can be 
no doubt, if what has been written above is accepted as fairly 
reasonable, that this weight is at the same time helping to 
support the walls. 

“We have therefore this snomaly that the topmost weight is, 
at one and the same time, tending to destroy and also conserving 
the temple. It is nearly cortain that the Deuw/ fell from the 
same oause, viz., that when the send was removed trom the 
interior, the weight above was not great eaongh to resist the, 
inward tendency of the corbelling to fall in. The heup of stones 
is direct proof that the result of the catastrophe, when it did 
take place, hurled the stones inwards and not outwards; had it 
been the latter, the heap would have been a scattered one, instead 
of which it is 8 remarkably compact one.” 

The date of the fall of the tower is not known, but if is Work of 
certain that the temple was in a ruinous state early in the 17th restore 
century. In 1627 the tower was so dilapidated, and the shrine so 
deserted, owing partly tc the bigotry of the Muhammadan rulers, 
that Narasinbadeva, Raji of Khurda, removed the presiding 
image of the sun-god to the temple of Indra in the inner 
enclosure of the Jagannath temple. The beautiful pillar in front 
of the eastern doorway was subsequently removed in the time of 
the Marithis and set up in front of the Lion Gate before the 
Jagannith temple. This was not the eonly loss the temple 
sustained, for Stirling states that the officers of the Maratha 
Government demolished part of the walis in order to procure 
materials for building some insignificant templesin Purl, Part 
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of the tower to the height of about 120 feet was still standing in 
the time of Mr. Stirling (1822), and also in 1837 when Fergusson 
made a drawing of it ; but it had entirely collapsed in 1869, when 
visited by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra. 
In 1901 Government directed its excavation from the sand in 
which it was buried, and the work of conservation was begun in 
1902. This work is still in progress and the following improve- 
monts have been carried out :—the sand has been removed from 
the great courtyard; portions of the compound wall and certain 
platforms have been dug out; the structure in front of the porch 
has been cleared of sand, inside and outside; the base and flight 
of steps of the porch have been excavated, as well as the two 
elephant-lions, the two elephants, and the two horses placed at 
the foot of the flight of steps leading to the east, north and 
south doorways; the doorways and the spire of the porch have 
been repaired: the porch has been filled inside with stone and 
sand ; the debris and sand round the base of the tower have been 
removed from the north-eastern corner; and casuarina trees have 
been planted on the south and east of the enclosure to prevent 
drifts of sand. 
Descrip- This magnificent temple has sunk into a state sadly different 
tion of the from that which still delighted the world in the time of Abul 
Fazl, but much has been done to remedy the inroads of time 
and mischief, and enough is left to give an idea of its former 
splendour. 

. The temple compound was surrounded by a wall, and the 
principal gateway was to the east. The wall, which was oblong 
in shape, seems to have been 885 feet trom east to west and 
535 feet from north to south, and was apparently 7 to 8 feet 
thick and 25 feet high. It was surmounted by battlements, some 
of which now lie scattered about. Two long platforms have been 
laid open in the north-eastern corner of the courtyard, which 
were apparently used for bathing the images. But a more 
interesting discovery which has followed the excavation of sand 
is that of a fine hall with elaborate carvings in front of the porch. 
Its roof is gone, but a high basement and the body wall remain. 
The hall has four doors, one on each side, with two windows on 
the right and the left of each door. ‘I'he inside is plain and devoid 
of ornament, but has four massive richly carved pillars which 
supported the roof. The carvings are of the same type as those 
on the outside walls of the hall, but not obscene. The four 
sides of the square, pillars have been divided into two galleries, 
each consisting of a row of five ornamental pilasters adorned 
with figures of snimals, musicians and dancing-girls. The hall 
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outside is covered with carvings of gods, celestial courtesans, 
human figures, musicians, etc., a few being suggestively but not 
directly obscene. Some call the hall a bhoga-mandapa, others a 
natmandapa, and it may be one of the six temples mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Ahlar? as having been before the entrance. 

A little to the west of the hall rises a flight of broad steps, now 
broken, leading to the eastern doorway of the porch. The steps 
are 9 feet broad, and have side walls carved outside on each side 
with four horses and two wheels of 16 spokes, thus representing 
the flight of steps as a chariot on four wheels drawn by eight 
horses. Tho wheels are minutely carved, and the spaces between 
the wheels and huiscs have pilasters showing griffins, human- 
faced wéyas, heavenly dancing-girls, musicians, human figures, 
etc. They stand on a pavement crowded with elephants in 
various attitudes. At the foot of flights of steps, to the east, 
south and north, are now placed the guaiding animals, two 
rampant lions over crouching eloplants, two elephants crushing 
demons, and two horses trampling down enemies. The execution 
of the lions is conventional, but that of the clephants and 
horses is spirited. 


The porch is a massive buildmg on a high basement. The Porch, 


basement, including the pavement, is more than 16 feet high, and 
is carved with figures similar to those on the side walls of the 
steps. The body of the porch, which is 66 fevt square, rises 
boldly for more than 60 feet, forming nearly a cube. It has four 
openings, the western leading to the tower. The eastern door-, 
way retains to some extent its original state, though it has lost, 
its navagraha architrave, and is a fine piece of work with its high 
opening, its black polished steatite sides, and its front carved 
elaborately with eight parallel rows of figures and traceries. The 
steatite sides have unfortunately been disfigured by scrawlings 
of many names, the oldest being “G. Hartwell, 1807.” The 
outside body is covered with elaborate carvings and statuaries, 
many nearly of life size and obscene in character. The pyramidal 
roof is divided into thre» compartments, the two lowest of which 
are composed of six projecting cornices, separated by deeply 
recessed compartments coutaining sculptures as large as life; 
while all the faces of the projecting cornices are covered by 
bassi-relievi of processions, hunting and battle scenes, and represen- 
tations of various ocoupations and amusements. Over the topmost 
ledge is placed a ribbed dome on crouching lions, with a bell over 
it, and over that a second dome. The vaso-shaped finial (Aulasa) 
at the top is gone. Except for a plain mouiding ata height of 5 
feet, the interior is plain. Just where the pyramidal roof begins 
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to curve was a false coiling composed of stones and mortar resting 
on iron beams and supported by four pillars. These fell down 
and littered the floor, but the debris has been removed, and the 
interior is now filled up with stones and sand to protect the sides. 

The tower lies dismantled, but the recent removal of sand and 
stones from the north-eastern corner shows that about one-third 
still remains standing. The excavations have brought out the 
base and a large part of the cubical body. In the base a wheel 
has been discovered indicating that the lower structure was 
intended to represent the chariot of the sun-god. In the 
centre of the facade is found a small sije chamber with a passage 
leading into the interior of the shrine. In a niche above it 
stands a finely carved chlorite figure of a man on _ horseback, 
probably Aruna, the charioteer of the sun. The base and the body 
wall are covered with carvings of the alamkaras and kamasitras. 
Recent excavations show that the sanctum was 32% feet square 
inside, and that it contains a steatite throne for the image. 
During the removal of debris 16 fine sculptures have been found, 
which were probably statues placed in the outside niches of the 
tower and body of the porch. 

The presiding deity had the figure of Maitr-aditya, holding a 
lotus in each hand, with ornaments on the body and a crown on 
the head. It was seated on a chariot drawn by seven horses and 
guided by Aruna. The image can be still seen in the temple of 
Jndra within the enclosure of the Jagannath temple. According 
to, the palm-leaf chronicles, the daily service consisted of eight 
bhogas or offerings of food, and there were 12 great festivals, 
the most important being held in the month of Magh (January- 
February). It is still observed on the seventh ¢ithi of the bright 
half of the lunar month, when a fair is held at Konarak, which is 
attended by a large crowd numbering from five to ten thousand. 
The worshippers gather at the place the previous night, and early 
in the morning bathe in the sacred pool formed by the Chandra- 
bhiga river and stand on the sea-shore close by to watch the 
sunrise, as it is believed that on this day the sun-god is seen with 
his chariot. They then visit the temple and worship the navagraha 
stone. 

This stone represents the nine planets and has an interesting 
history. Originally, it formed the lintel over the eastern door ; 
twice it was determined to transport it to the Indian Museum, but 
the first attempt was soon given up for want of funds, and the 
second, made about 10 years ago, was suddenly abandoned on the 
discovery that the stone had become an object of local worship, 
a man from Furi having heen cured by its miraculous virtues. 
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In conclusion, the carving of this stone and of other parts of Carvings. 
the temple may be mentioned. According to Sir W. W. Hunter, 
‘ Soulptures in high relief, exquisitely cut, but of an indecent 
character, cover the exterior walls, and bear witness to an age 
when Hindu artists worked from nature. The nymphs are 
beautifully-shaped women, in luscious attitudes; the elephants 
move along at the true elephant trot, and kneel down in the 
stone exactly as they did in life. Some of the latter have, how- 
ever, the exaggerated ear and conventional mouth of modern 
Hindu sculpture, and the lions must have been altogether evolved 
from the artists’ inner consciousness Among the life-sized 
pieces, elephants crouch in terror under rampant lions, while 
mutilated human figures lie orushed beneath the flat. pulpy feet 
of the elephants, Clubmen, guiffins, warriors on prancing horses, 
colossal figures of grotesque and varied shape, stand about in 
silent, stony groups. The elepkants have the flabby under-lips 
of nature, and exhibit a uniformity in all the essential points of 
their anatomy, with a variety in posture and detail, which Hindu 
art has lung forgotten.” 

The obscene character of many of the carvings is most notice- 
able, but remarks Dr. Bloch :—‘ It should be borne in mind that 
the word obscene and the notion it conveys were unknown to the 
ancient Indians. In all the productions of Kalidasa and of many 
another famous Sanskrit poet are numerous scenes and descrip- 
tions, the true meaning of which ii would be difficult to explain 
to an audience of ladies, but there is not the slightest reason te 
suppose that any one in antiquity took exception either to these 
or to the realistic carvings of the Black Pagoda. Nothing indeed 
could be more unjust than to decry the people who made them 
88 indulging in immorality, gross as the figures may seem to 
modern ideas.’ * 

The tower and porch of the temple were visible from sea for Black 
a considerable distance, and therefore served as a landmark for P*8°4" 
mariners. In old lugs and sailing directories it is mentioned as 
the Black Pagoda, apparently to distinguish it from the next 
landmark, the Jagannath temple, which was sometimes called the 
White Pagoda. The earliest mention of these names appears 
to be found in the diary of Sir Streynsham Master, Agent and 
Governor of Fort St. George (Madras), who wrote as follows, 
when sailing from Balasore, after a tour of inspection, in 1675 :-— 
“December 28rd. We sailed in sight of* the Black Pagoda and 
the White Pagoda. The latter is that place” called Juggernat, to 








* Beport, Archwological Survey of Indis, 1908-04. 
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which the Hindus from all parts of India come on pilgrimage.”* 
Another reference to the Black Pagoda and the “Jakernot”’ 
Pagoda appears in the log of a voyage along the coast of India 
in 1746+; in the French Map of Croisey, 1764 A.D. the 
temple is noted as Pagoda Noire; and the old sailing directory 
of Dunn (1780) says:—‘ Four leagues H & N. of Jagrenath 
Pagoda is the Black Pagoda, which at a distance (like the former) 
rescmbles a large ship under sail; but on a nearer view it loses 
somewhat of its magnitude.’’t 

It may be added that the temple is difficult of access, 
It is situated near the northernmost end of the sandy strip that 
stretches from the Chilka lake to the Prachi river, and the only 
convenient means of transport is by pa/ki, the journey taking 7 
to 8 hours, or by bullock cart, when the journey takes nearly twice 
as long. The road from Puri passes through a long stretch of 
sand or sand-hills, and if good riding camels could be secured, 
they would be a more rapid means of transport, except during 
the rains. A small bungalow has been lately built at Kondrak 
for travellers and inspecting officers, but it is necessary to make 
one’s own arrangements for food, Hindus can put up in a 
small muth close by. 

Kotdesh—An estate managed by Government oxtending 
over an area of 138 square miles. The history of this ostate is 
interesting. It is one of the seven great Orissa zamindiris, 
properly so called, which existed at the date of the British 
conquest. The history of its origin is narrated in paragraph 24 
of Mr. Stirling’e Minute of 1821 :—“The history of the great 
Kotdesh estate claims a more particular detail, It comprises three 
parganas, Kotdesh, Antrodh and Kalijori, and was originally 
divided, like every other part of the Mogulbandi, into the ‘d/uks 
of the chaudhuris and hkdnungos. There were eight of these 
ta/uks in paryana Kotdesh. During the Government cf Balaji 
Naik, rilochan Patnaik, an Orissa Mahanti, was entrusted with 
the collcction of revenue of paryana Kotdesh, etc., as gumdstha on 
the part of the Faujdar of Pipli, within whose jurisdiction these 
parganas were situated. Having distinguished himself by his 
zeal, activity and intelligence, he continued in charge, when that 
officer died, and at length having obtained the support of the 
Stbahdar Raja Ram Pandit, he proceeded to Nagpur, and there 
by paying ® large vazarana obtained the zamindari sanad of the 
three parganas from the the Raja of Berar about A.D. 1775.” 

* Diary of William E Hedges, edited by Col. “Yule, 1 II, 288, 


+ Indian Antiquary, 1901, p, 342. 
tp Horsburgh, Sailing Directory, 1809, p. 858, 
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Trilochan Patnaik died in 1792, and was succeeded by his son, 
Narayan Chhottra, who in the following yoar obtained a fresh 
sana? of appointment from the Marithas. Narayan Chhottra was 
in possession of the zamindari, when Orissacame into our hands 
and the first ongagements were taken from him. Mle died in 1824, 
leaving as heirs two sons, Balkrishna and Krittibas. Tho former 
died in 1833, and the thirty years’ scttlement was concluded 
with Krittibas, who, previous to the scttlument, had married his 
only daughter and heir to Bhagban Laitsingh and had made 
some assignment of the estate in his favour. Krittibas dicd soon 
after the settlement, and his son-in-law Bhagbian held possession 
till his death. He was succeeded by his two sons, Abhiram and 
Dhananjay, who each enjoyed a@ half share of the estate. In 
January 1896 the estate was sold by auction for arrears of 
revenue and purchased by the chief -reditors of the old zamindari 
family. A seven annas share fell to the Bhagats of Cuttack 
town, a Sve annas share to the Chaudhuris of Bhingarpur, and a 
four annas share to the Mahant of Emar J/ah in Puri. The 
auction purchasers did uot enter into an engagement with the 
Government at the last settlement of the estate in 1900, and 
consequently it has been held 444s, boing put in charge of a Sub- 
Deputy Collector who is assisted by a Tuahsil ostablishment for 
collecting the rents. The rent-roll is reported to be ls. 1,76,657 
and the revenue payable Re. 104,351. ; 

The estate is a fertile tract lyine between the channels 
of the Kushbhadra and the Bhargavi, and is partially protested» 
by embankments along the upper reaches of those rivers, It is 
marked in the north-west by a considerable diversity of level; 
and in the south-east if consists of an extensive plain subject to 
inundation in years of heavy flood. The north-east grows the 
lighter varieties of sdrad rice, the south-west grows chiefly Lara 
dhan. The average incidence of the rents as now settled is 
Rs. 2-2 per acre, and three-fourths of the estate is held by 
proprietary tenure-hulders. 

Parikud.— A large cstate with an area of 674 square miles 
held by the Raja of Parikud, who is the head of one of the 
leading families of the district. The family traces back its 
descent to Reja Jaduraj, who was in possession of Parikud and 
other territories in the time of the Mughal Government. It is 
said that he fought against the Subahdar of the Province on 
behalf of Nawab Parsuram Kaja Pandit, defeated him, and 
received a large grant of land from the Nawab as his reward, 
Towards the close of the Maratha rule, the Raja of Khurdg 
defeated the then Raja of Parikud, and deprived him of all his 
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land except Parikud itself. At the time of the British conquest, 
the jayirdar of Malud having assisted the British troops in their 
advance, was granted five paryanas, including Parikud, as jayir ; 
while the Raja of Parikud, who had failed to support the British, 
was directed to pay his quit-rent to him. Raja Chandra Sekhar 
Mansingh, the predecessor of the present Raja, showed great 
liberality in the famine of 1866 and was made a C. 8. L.; the title 
of Raja was recognized as hereditary in 1872. The present Raja, 
Gaur Chandra Mansingh Hari Chandan Murdraj Bhramarbsr Rai, 
received the title of Raja Bahadur in 1898. The rent-roll of the 
estate is Rs, 27,652, and it pays a rent of Rs. 1,600 per annum 
to the jagirdar of Malud, under whom the Raja is a tenure- 
holder. The resources of the family have ben largely reduced 
owing to the abolition of the salt manufacture on the Chilka lake, 
and the estate is now under the management of Court of Wards. 

Pipli.—A village situated on the Jagannath Trunk Road, 
nearly midway between Puri and Cuttack, being 25 miles from 
Puri and 27 miles from Cuttack, It contains a police station, 
post and telegraph office, dispensary, and sub-registry office, and 
is the headquarters of a Public Works Subdivisional Officer. 
It is the centre of a considerable trade in rice and cloth, and is 
inhabited by many tailors, who prepare batuds or cloth-bags 
and sijuis or embroidered quilts, which are much prized by the 
Oriyas. The village also contains a colony of Native Chrise 
tians, a mission bungalow, church and schools. The native Chris- 
+tians mostly belong to tho American Baptist Mission Society, 
which sent its frst missionary, an Oriya named Daitari, to 
Pipli in 1840. Pipli has figured somewhat prominently in the 
history of Puri. It was seized by prince Shah Jahan in A.D. 
1621, when he rebelled and advanced from the Deccan to Cuttack 
and thence to Bengal. Here the Marathas were defeated in a 
pitched battle by the British in 1803, and the place was raided 
and sacked by the paiis during tbe Khurda rebellions of 1804 
and 1817. It was also the headquarters of the Settlement 
Officer for several years, 

Pori.— Headquarters of the district situated on the shore of 
the Bay of Bengal, in 19° 48’ north latitude and 85° 49 east 
longitude. It is about 50 miles distant from Cuttack by road and 
58 miles by rail, and is 311 miles from Calcutta and 776 miles 
from Madras by rail. Its population rose from 28,794 in 1891 to 
49,334 in 1901, the inctease being mainly due to the presence of 
a large number of ‘pilgrims who came to attend the Govinda- 
dwidasi festival. In the preliminary census the pilgrims were 
counted separately, and found to number 17,085. If these are 
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deducted, the resident population falls to 32,259 or only 12 per 
cent. more than in 1891. The inhabitants are almost exclusively 
Hindu, only 351 being Musalmans and 110 Christians. The area 
included in the municipality is 4 square miles. 

The present name Puri is not found in any Sanskrit or other Nomencla: 
works not written in the present vernaculars. Sanskrit and other 
old works refer to it as Purushottama. Purushottama-kshetra or 
Srikshetra; and in Oriya inscriptions of the 15th century it is 
called Purushottama Kataka (or camp). The Ain-i-Ahbart 
describes it as the city of Purushottama,® and this is the name 
given by subsequent Musalman historians down to the author of 
the Riyasu-s-Sa/atiut who wrote at the close of the 18th century, 
Among Europeans, the city was known from an early date as 
Jagannath, after its great god and temple. The first mention of 
the place by an European appears in the journal of Sir ‘Thomas 
Roe, who refers to it as ‘the chief city called Jokanat’’t; and the 
earliest English visitor William Bruton, who came here in 1633, 
calls it “the great city of Jaggarnat” so called after “their greut 
god Japgarnat.””? Thesame name under various spellings is found 
in every subsequent account and was extended to the surrounding 
country and even to the whole of Orissa. As the present name 
Puri was not used formerly either by Hindus, Muhammadans or 
Christiuns, the question naturally arises how it has come to be 
adopted. It appears ihat after the British conquest, the town 
was sometimes called Jagannath-Puureo: and Mr. W, Hamilton 
in his Description of Hindostan (1820) mentions the city. as» 
Juggarnath, Juggernathpoor and Pooree, while Stirling in his 
Account of Orissa, published in 1824, uses both Jagannath-Pooree 
and simply Pooree. Evidently, therefore, the latter name com- . 
mended itself to popular teste as a handy abbreviation, and ~ 
displaced the older and more correct name Jagannath or Puru- 
shottam, the lord of the world, whose temple has made the town 
famous throughout India 

Not only is the temple holy, but also the whole of its The 
precincts, the Ashetra, ex‘ending over five kos or 10 miles, which Aakers 
the pilgrims sre solemnly enjoined to circumambulate as in other 
sacred eities, The Ashetra extends from the Lokanath temple on 
the west to the Baleswara temple on the east, and from the 
Swarga-dwara or gate of heaven on the south to the Matia stream 
on the north east, This sacred tract is said to resemble in shape 

* Jarrett’s translation, 11, 127. ? 

¢ Abdus Saliin’s translation, Bib. Ind. Ed. pp. 302-8. 


t Hak. Soc. #1, 588: Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travele, VIII, 
p. 54. 


§ Jeane de Thevenot’s Travels, III, p. 67 ; Bernier’s Voyage (0 the East Indies. 
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a conch-shell navel (sankha-nd:), in the centre of which lies 
the Jagannath temple. It does not appear that the place is 
mentioned in any very ancient works. It is true that in the 
Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Ch. 114, thero is a description of a sacred 
altar on the sea-coast betwoen the Baitarani river on the north 
and the Mahendra mountain on the south, whore Yudhisthira, 
the eldest brother of the Pandavas, offercd oblations of water ; but 
it is doubtful if this site should be identified with T’uri town. In 
the travels of Hiuen Tsiang or Yuan-Chwang (640 A.D ), Kong- 
Yu-to, which is identifiable with southern Orissa, is said to 
contain some tens of towns stretching from the slopes of the hills 
to the edge of the sea, but in the absence of other details it oannot 
be said that Puri was one of them. The attempt of Dr. Rajendra- 
lal Mitra to identify it with Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga, is 
also not entertained by more recent cuthorities. It is mentioned 
only in some of the latest Puranas, sporadically in the Padma 
Purina, and in a separate secticn called the Purushottama- 
mahaitmya annexed to the Skanda, Kitirma and Narada Puranas, 

The town includes two distinct portions, the Balukhand or 
sandy tract along the sea, and the town proper. The inhabited 
portion of the Balukhand stretches-between two sacred firthas, the 
Swarga-dwara or heaven’s gate and the Chakra-tirtha, Tho 
contral portion of this tract is occupied by the various public 
offices, the criminal, revenue and civil courts, the offices of tho 
police, the District Board and the Customs, the post office, the 


-circrit-house, the flagstaff with the meteorological observatory, the 


inspection bungalow, the dak bungalow and the church. Further 
to the north-east lie the bungalows of the officials, beyond which 
have been built several houses ending on the right (near the sea) 
in the cemetery and on the left in the railway station. Parallel 
to the beach for about a mile runs a road built of tiles laid firmly 
on the sand, with benclies at intervals, which may be desuribed as 
the Puri Parade. Behind the Customs office have been built in 
recent years a number of houses, which, with the quarters of the 
Nuliya fishermen, extend southwards up tu Swarga-dwara, the site 
of which is marked by a stone block. Round the latter cluster a 
number of maths or monasteries, among which the Kabirpanthi 
and Sankar&charya are prominent. The latter math is said to 
have been founded by Sankaracharya himself, aud is evidently of 
considerable age, as the sand, barely kept back by cactus fences, 
rises all round into a high dune. It has a fine library containing 
about 1,200 manuscripts, of which some are 3800 to 400 years old. 
Close by is a monument said to mark the grave of Haridasa, the 
well-known Musalman follower of Chaitanya, 
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The Balukhand is narrowest at its south-east end (the Swarga- 
dwara), where it is only a little over quarter of a mile broad, and 
then widens till it isnearly a mile at the other end. Excepting 
the Swarga-dwara portion, the whole of it belonged formerly 
to a zamindar, from whom it was bought by the Puri Muni- 
cipality and then resold to Government. Leases for building 
purposes are given by the Collector for 30 and often 50 years, at 
a high rental, but so great is the demand for houses on the beach 
that all the available land has now been leased out. This sandy 
tract is intersected by several roads, along which have been 
planted fine aventies of casuarina trees, which tend to prevent the 
sand blowing inland. 

The sea is shallow for about a mile from the beach; and even 
in the calmest season, the winter, all vessels have to lic off a 
considerable distance, the goods and passengers being taken to 
the shore by the catamarans of the Nuliyés. During the monsoon 
the sea is so rough that no ship can come withia a mile of the 
shore. ‘ The surf,” wrote a visitor in 1829, “ breaks with such 
violence on this shore during the monsoon, that no European 
boat could live for an instant amongst its curling breakers— 
communication with ships from the shore being carried on, as at 
Madras, by the native surf-boats, Of these there are two kinds, 
the mussoola and the catamaran. The former is deep, spacious, 
and extremely light, not a particle of iron being used in its 
construction: the planks are sewed together with thongs and the 
sides, though tough, are so elastic, that they yield visihly when 
struck by a sea. Thecatamaran, which is not calculated to carry 
anything but the amphibious being who guides it, is a sort of raft, 
formed merely of three long timbers rudely bound together with 
ropes. As residents in the neighbourhood of a high road extract 
amusement and interest from the coaches and other equipages 
daily passing in review, so do the inhabitants of Puri in like 
manner make the appearance of a ship in the roads an important 
epoch in the monotony cf their existence. Troud is the fortunate 
man who first, detects the suil in the distant offing; and prouder 
still, as wellas richer, is he who, having backed witha bet his 
opinion as to the number of the stranger’s masts, pockets the gold 
mohur confirmative of the accuracy of his judgment.” 

In those days a stay at Puri was recommended as being as 
good as a sea voyage, and a few Europeans used to gather there 
during the hot months (March to June). With the journey 
from Caleutta reduced to 12 hours, the place is being largely 
visited not only by Europeans, but also by Indians in increasing 
numbers. To meet the demand for accommodation, two hotels 
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masonry, with low pillared verandahs in front, and are surrounded 
by high walls, with plantations of trees interspersed. For a 
brief description of the principal monasteries, Chapter TV may be 
consulted. Lodging-houses are another special feature of this 
pilgrim town; a few are built of masonry, but the majority have 
earthen walls and thatched ruofs. The residential houses of the 
pandas and sebaks generally have mud walls, but are neat and 
clean, standing on high plinths, with walls often painted ina 
picturesque way. The plinth is probably made high to guard 
against the moving sand and the rain water flooding the roads. 
The doors are, bowever, low and the windows, if any, small, thus 
affording insufficient ventilation. The houses join one another as 
in modern towns, a fact which probably owes its origin to the 
necessity of mutual protection arainst thefts and violence, but 
which naturally makes a fire more destructive. There is no 
special manufacture or trade, practically the only products being 
a few painted pictures and earthen images. 

The town is dominated by the great temple of Jagannath The _ 
which is at least eight centuries old. According to the palm-leaf ce 
chronicles, Yayati Kesari erected a temple to Jagannath in the 
town, but no remains of this temple exist. Similar stories are 
told of other great temples in this district, viz, [éimgparaj 
at Bhunbaueswar and the sun-temple of Konarak; and in the 
absence of corroboration by more reliable records, it seems safer 
to regard this as a mere assertion rather then as an historival fact. 
From the more certain evidence of inscriptions, it uppears that tho’ 
present temple was built during the reign of Chodagangadeva, 
the first Eastern Ganga king of Orissa, whose name still survives 
in that of one quarter of the town called Churangasihi, The 
precise date of the construction of the temple is uncertain, but it 
was built not later than the first half of the twelfth century, and 
possibly a little earlier.* 

The palm-leaf chronicles supply fairly complete list of the 
structures originally sonstructed within the compound. Most 
of the side temples, the inner enclosure known as harmabedha, 
the present kitchen, the dancing and the refectory halls 
of the main temple did not then exist. This is partially 
confirmed by subsequent accounts in the chronicles. According 
" to these records, the refectory hall was built, with the inner 
enclosure, in the time of Purushottamadeva (1469—97 A.D.); 
the sun-image was removed from Konarék to Indra’s temple 
in the time of Narasinhadeva (1621-2 to 1644-5); while the 
Brahmachéri Guru of the Marathds, removed the sun-piller 
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in the time of Divyasinhadeva II (1779-80 to 1797-8). The date 
of the dancing hall cannot be traced. It is evidently later than 
Prataparudradeva (1497 to 1539-40) and Govinda Bidyadhara- 
deva (1541-2 to 1549), whose inscriptions were put on the front 
jamb of the porch, but are now invisible in the darkness caused 
by the hall in front. 

The palm-leaf chronicles also record the execution of numer- 
ous repairs, which were necessitated partly by the ravages of 
time, but much more by the iconoclastic zeal of the Musalmans, 
The earliest Mnsalman raid recorded was in 1509 A.D. when a 
general of Husain Shah, king of Bengal, made a dash on Puri. 
The priests had just time to remove the images by boat to a 
cave, probably on the Chilka lake, and the disappointed general 
in his rage broke the other images, and then retreated on the 
arrival of King Prataparudra. The next inroad, and a more 
disastrous one, took place on the defeat and death of the last 
independent Hindu king Muokundadcva in 1568 A.D., when 
Tllahabad, surnamed Kalapahar (literally the black mouniain), 
came down on Puri, flushed with victory over the Oriya army. 
The priests had removed the images to an underground shetter 
on the Chilka lake, but the Musalmin gencral tracked the 
images there, dug them out, looted the temple, broke most of 
the other idols, set fire fo the fig tree, and demolished the temple 
top up to the dome-neck. He also tried to burn the image of 
Jagannath, but the sacred relic was saved by a faithful devotee 
Subsequently the images had to be removed several times while 
the Khurda Rajas were in charge of the temple—four times 
during the time of Pmushotiamadeva (1598-9 to 1621-2), twice 
in the time of his son Mukundadeva (1621-2 to 1644-5), once 
in the time of Divy asinhadeva (1692-3 to 1719-20), and once 
again in the time of Ramchandradeva (1781-2 to 1742-3). Two 
Muhammadan Governors looted the temple funds, and another 
came down to Pipli with the same intention, but was induced to 
withdraw by the Khurda Raja. In fact, with the constant 
change of Governors, every new incumbent of the post tried 
to obtain as much money as he could from the temple funds, and 
if he failed to get satislaction, showed his zeal by damaging the 
temple. It was only during the Marath& rule that the temple 
was left undisturbed; and not only so, but it received additional 
grants from the general revenues. 

It may be added’ that, besides the damage done by the 
Musalmans a hurricane once blew down the wheel on the temple 
top. From the chronicles it appears that the temple top with the 
wheel was replaced twice, once in the time of Ramchandradeva, 
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the first Khurda king (1568-9 to 1598-9), and again in the 
time of Divyasinhadeva I in 1719 A.D. The temple was 
plastered and whitewashed not less than three times before the 
19th century, and an interesting account of the work and of its 
cost, during the time of Narasinhadeva (1621-2 to 1644-5 A.D.), 
still exists. 

The temple rises over the wide Car Road within double walls. 
The outer wall of laterite is 665 feet by 644 fect, is 20 to 24 feet 
high, and is capped with battloments. Jt is pierced on four sides 
by four high wide gateways, of which the eastern, i.c., the Lion 
Gate, is the largest. In front of this gate stands the sun-pillar 
brought from Konarak. It is a monolithic shaft with 16 sides, 25 
feet 2 inches high and 6 feet 34 inches in ciroumforence, with an 
exquisitely carved pedestal 7 feat 9 inches square and 6 feet high, 
and has a capital on the top 24 feet high, over which squats a 
praying monkey (Aruna?). On each side a flight of steps, of 
which that to the east has 22 steps, leads up to the inner wall, 
which measures 400 feot by 278 feet and is very thick. Between 
the two wells lie several structures, of which the most noticeable 
are the kitchen in the south-east corner, the bathing platform in 
the north-east, and the Baikuntha in the west. The mahdprasads 
are sold close to the north-east doorway of the inner wall. Inside 
this wall, and running alongside of it, are found a number of 
office rooms and side temples. The most important of those are in 
the north-west corner, viz, the temples of Indra (now Sirya) 
and Lakshmi, and in the south-west corner, viz. the temples? 
of Vimala (or Vimalakshi) and Nrisinha, while several small 
temples cluster round the indispensable fig tree. 

In the centre of the stone-flaggod pavement rises the great 
temple consisting of four buildings, viz. (1) the refectory 
hall, (2) the dancing hall, (3) the porch, and (4) the tower. 
The general characteristics of these buildings are similar to those 
of the Lingar&j at Bhubaneswar. They have high plinths and 
cubical bodies, with elaborate carvings and mouldings outside, 
but are plain inside, with the exception of some paintings 
in the dancing hall. The roof is shaped like a tapering tower 
in the sanctuary, and is pyramidal in the rest, with domes 
above, except in the dancing hall. The high porch doorway 
on the east is as finely and elaborately carved as in the Bhuba- 
neswar temples and at Konarak. The tower dome is capped 
by a gigantic wheel, the emblem cf Visifau. The tower has a 
base about 80 feet square, is 190 feet high? and stands over a 
pavement, which is in turn 20 feet higher than the road outside. 
Tt has inside a false ceiling composed of stone blocks on iron 
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beams, from which one piece, 20 feet long, fell in 1877, but 
fortunately without causing any loss uf life, as the images were 
out on the cars. It was found too expensive to replace it by a 
single block. This inner sanctuary contains a steatite platform, 
4 feet high, on which are placed, beginning from the right, 
the image of Jagannath 85 yaras high, of Subhadra, 54 yavas 
high, of Balabhadra, 84 yavas high, and the stump of the 
Sudarsana wheel, 84 yavus ; long a yara or barley-corn is taken 
to mean three-fourths of an inch, or possibly a little more. 
The daily rites and the periodical festivals have been described 
in Chapter LY. 

About two miles from the great temple, and at che other end 
of the Car Road, hes the Gundicha-bart, 7.¢., the retreat to which 
Jagannath, his elder brother Balabhadra, and his youngor sister 
Subhadra are driven, each on his or her car, in the beginning 
of the rains. They start on the second ¢itht of the dark half 
of the lunar month in Ashadha (June-July), stop in this temple, 
or rather house, till the tenth ¢it/’, and then return to the great 
temple. Except for these few days, it is unoccupied and is 
accessible to non-Hindus. The building is surrounded by a 
wall 420 feet by 320 feet, is 20 feet high and 5 feet 2 inches 
thick, and stands in the middle of a garden. It consists, ag 
ugual, of four parts connected with kitchen rooms by a narrow 
passage. The tower is 75 feet high with a base measuring 
55 feet by 46 feet outside and 36% feet by 27 feet inside. The 
tower and the porch are, according to the palm-leaf chronicles, 
contemporaneous with the great temple, while the dancing and 
the refectory halls are later additions. Like the great temple, 
they bear traces of several plasterings, and are covered in places 
with obscene images in lime and plaster, which, it is said, were 
put up 40 years ago. The origin of the word gundichd is 
unknown. It may be connected with the words gundchi- mushd, a 
tree-rat, i.¢., the squirrel, and yundicha pratipada, the stick festival 
of the Deccan, and may thus signify “the log house.” 

The minor sacred places consist of the temples of the 
eight Sambhus or Sivas guarding the eight quarters, their 
consorts the Chandis, and the tanks. Of these, the Markanda 
tank with the Markandeswar temple, the Lokandth temple 
with the Sivagangé tank, the Indradyumna tank with the 
Nilakantheswar temple, and the Swetgangé and Narendra tanks 
deserve special mentiun. The Markanda tank is stone-lined 
throughout, covers'an area of 3°83 acres and is of irregular 
ehape, being 350 feet long on the north, 385 feet on the south, 
542 feet on the west, and 505 feet on the east. It is said to 
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have been repaired at the cost of the late Raja Kirttichandra 
of Burdwan. On its south-west bank stands the Markandeswar 
temple, which is a close imitation of the Lingaréj temple at 
Bhubaneswar and probably was built at a date between the 
construction of that tempie and of the Jagannath temple. East 
of it, on the same bank, lies a small temple of Siva built in the 
Bengali style of architecture, with eaves projecting, as in bamboo- 
thatched roofs; and at the northern gidt under a fig tree are 
placed eight stone images representing the sacred mothers. 

The Lokanath temple lies about two miles off from the 
Jagannath temple on the western boundary of the town in 
amango grove. Its presiding deity, a linga, remains always 
under water in a vat fed by a spring, except on the Sivaratri 
festival day, when the water is specially baled out to make 
the top of the linga visible to the worshippers. This god is more 
dreaded than Jagannath, and an oath on his pdduda or holy 
water is often administered to witnesses in the Courts at the 
special request of the parties, The Indradyumna tank marks 
the boundary on the north-cast sido. It is nearly oblong, 
measuring 485 feet by 396 feet and covering an area of 4°52 acres, 
with the temple of Nilakantheswar on its south-west bank. It 
contains several big old tortoises, which come to pilgrims when 
called for food with the ery “‘kede kede Gopdla.” It is named after 
the mythical king who built the first temple of the three deities. 

The Swetgangaé or while Ganges is the name given to a 
small tank (254 feet by 180 feet), very deep (about 40 feet) and 
very dirty, the sanitation of which has caused muck anxiety to® 
the local authorities, entailing frequent pumpings. In completa 
contrast to it is the Narendra tank, three quarters of a mile 
north-east of the great temple, measuring 734 feet long by 873 
feet broad and covering an area of 8°11 acres. This is a fine 
sheet of water, which is kept comparatively pure by flushings 
from the Madhupur river during the rains through a channel in 
the western corner. It has e small temple in one part connected 
with the south bank by a bridge, to which the proxy of Jagannath 
is brought for 21 days during the Chandana-jatra (sandal-wood 
festival) in April-May. It contains a few crocodiles and swarms 
with lerge fish, which are caught with rods under permits 
granted by the Municipality; but no nets are allowed except 
on the seventh tc the ninth tithis of the Durga Pajé days, when 
the fish thus caught are offered to the goddess Vimala in the 
great temple. The tank is said to have been dug at the expense 
of an officer of the king, called Lakpost‘ Narendra, towards 


the end of the 13th century. 


Puri as a 
health 
resort, 
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The Swarga-dwara and the Chakra-tirtha, though in the sandy 
tract, may be mentioned here. The Swarga-dwara is so named 
because a dip in the sea near it is believed to form a door to 
heaven. It is marked by a stone block, and is said to be the 
place when the god Brahma came down to consecrate the images 
of king Indradyumna. It is largely frequented by bathers 
in the month of Karttika (October-November), especially on the 
full-moon day. The Chakra-tirtha is at the other end of the 
sandy waste, where pilgrims come to perform srdddha. It is 
evidently a part of the old bed of the Balgandi stream, that 
flowed across the Car Road to the sea, and formed the north- 
eastern boundary of the town. Remains of a temple are found 
here, said to have been built by the king who built the bridges 
Atharanalé and Charanala over the Trunk Road. 

The Atharanala is a bridge of eighteen openings over the 
Madhupur stream, having spans of 7 to 16 feet, in all 290 feet 
long, with horizontal arches of laterite and sandstune. It is 
said to have been built towards the end of tho 18th century 
A.D. and is mentioned in Chaitanya’s biography (16th cemury) 
and William Bruton’s travels (1638). The followers of Chaitanya 
also visit the sites held sacred from association with that 
great apostle, e¢g., the Radhakanta Math, where Chaitanya 
lived, and where his vell, quilt and wooden shoes are still shown, 
and Tota-Gopinath on the west (near the sea) where he is said to 
have disappeared. 

In conclusion, the following remarks may be quoted from an 


‘editorial article Purt as @ Health Resort for Bengal published in 


the Indian Medical Gazette, April 1906:—‘“ There are practically 
speaking two Puris, or rather there are two parts of it. From 
a sanitarium point of view there is the long beach and ridge 
above it, extending for a couple of miles in length and half a 
mile in depth. This extends, say from the public gardens near 
the railway to far beyond the white Customs House. Beyond or 
to the south of this Customs House, which with its flag-pole is 
a landmark on the beach, lies a new quarter, almost entirely 
inhabited by Indian gentlemen, who have built themselves houses 
here. Between the Customs House and the railway on the 
ridge lie all the houses of the present officials, and here are the 
sites of the future houses, if, as we believe, Puri is to become 
a “week-end” {or holiday resort for inhabitants of Caloutta and 
Bengal. This ridge rises slowly from the beach und is airy, dry 
and open. Many good sites for houses could here be selected. 
Behind and at a considerable distance from this ridge lies the 
native town of Puri, built around the square of Jagannith’s 
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temple and along the very broad road‘from the temple to the 
garden, along which the famous car is dragged by the willing 
hands of devotees or of hired coolies. The two portions of the 
town are apart, and any insanitary conditions which might 
at times prevail in the town need not affect the dwellers on 
the ridge. 

“Jt need not be imagined that Puri isin the hot weather as 
cool as the hills. It is not, but the heat is never excessive and is 
always tempered by the strong cool pure breezes from the soa. 
The present and the future houses are, and will be, close to the 
beach and the fresh wind blows through the houses all day. 
Punkhas are seldoin, if ever, wanted, certainly not at night time. 
sth, Deas, Shea! 62s Zi The marginal 
Wind table shows the ac- 
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——~———-—"_ they are made still 
more endurable by the ever present sea breeze. Nor is the 
rainfall heavy—in fact, for a district in Bengal +t is light. The 
candy soil soon absorbs the rain, and a few minutes sfter a 
shower the roads are dry again, and well fitted for cycling 
and walking. 

“As regards health, it is not easy to get reliable statistics. 
Tho European population has only consisted of the few distriot 
officials, and the native population figures aro vitiated by tho 
fact that there ia a continuous stream of pilgrims in and out of 
the town. The statistics of the Sanitary Commissioner, how- 
ever, show that Puri district is the least malarious in Bengal, and 
those of the local hospitals show that the town is singularly free 
from malaria and from tuberculosis. Puri, we consider, can be 
made a place of value as a resort for invalids, especially those 
recovering from. fever, from dysentery or other bowel complaints 
or suffering from incipient tuberculosis. Children do especially 
well at Puri and can play about on the sands for most of the 
day. Victims of chronic asthma ofton find reljef there,” 

Puri Subdivision—Headquarters subdivision, situated 
between 19° 28’ and 20° 23’ N. and between 85° 8’ and 86° 25’ E.,* 
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with an area of 1,528 square miles. The Bay of Bengal ‘forms 
the south-eastern and the Khurda subdivision the north-western 
boundary ; the district of Cuttack lies to the north, and the Ganjam 
district of the Madras Presidency to the south-west. The 
boundary between the Puri and Khurda subdivisions is a well- 
defined line made by the channels of the Koyakhai and Daya. 
The valley of the Daya is crossed by low hills at two points only— 
at Dhauligiri, an isolated peak in north Kotrihang, and at 
Jagadalpur close to the Delang station of the Puri branch railway. 
With these exceptions, the subdivision is an alluvial deltaic 
country stretching from the base of the Khurda hills to the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The main portion of the delta is contained between the 
channels of the Daya on the west and the Kushbhadra on the 
east. A belt of sandy ridges stretches slong the entire sea-coast, 
varying from 1 to 4 miles in breadth ; and on the south-west lies 
the great expanse of water called the Chilka lake, which oscupies 
about one-fifth of the total area of the subdivision. The Koya- 
khii, the southern branch of the Katjuri river, is the head 
stream of the delta, and has three main distributaries, viz., the 
Kushbhadra, Bhargavi and the Daya. The country between the 
Bhargavi and Daya has two chief drainage channels—the 
Ratanchiré and the Nin; and the Prachi, carries down to the 
sea the drainage of the border country between Cuttack and Puri. 

The population of the subdivision was 658,048 in 1901, as 

. against 613,575 in 1891, its density being 431 persons to the 
square mile. It contains one town, Puri, its headquarters (popu- 
lation 49,334), and 1,889 villages. The famous temple of 
Jagannath is situated in Puri town, while other important remains 
are the Black Pagoda at Konarak and the Asoka inscriptions 
at Dhauli. 

Satyabadi—A village in the headquarters subdivision, 
situated 12 miles north of Puri town and within less than a mile 
of the Sakshigopal railway station. It has a population, according 
to the census of 1901, of 1,547 persons. It is surrounded by 
sdsans or Brahman villages, and is a centre for the local trade in 
grain and cocoanuts. Archwologically, if is of considerable 
interest on account of the temple dedicated to Sakshigopél, an 
incarnation of Krishna, which is visited by pilgrims on their way 
to Jagannath. The name Sakshigopal means “ witness Gopal,” 
i.¢., Krishna, and is derived from the following legend: Twe 
Brahmans of Vidyanagar went on pilgrimage, and after visiting 
many sacred sites, oame at last to Brindaban. There the elder 
promised bis compavion, in the presence of Gopal, that he would 
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give him his daughter in marriage ; but when they returned home 
the marriage was bitterly opposed by the wife and relations of 
the elder Brahman. Influenced by their protests, the latter gave 
the young Brahman evasive replies, denying that he had made 
any promise ; end when the young man declared that the promise, 
being made in the presence of the god, should not be trifled with, 
they all laughed at him and told him to bring his witness. The 
young man thereupon went to Brindaban and prayed that the god 
would come and attest the promise. His prayer was granted, on 
condition that he should never look back while on the road. 
When close to Vidyanagar, the young man, yielding to his desire 
to see whether the god was really following him, looked back, and 
thereupon the image stuod firm and would not move. He went 
on into the town and told the Brahman and the townsfolk of the 
arrival of the god; whereupon they ell went outside the town and 
were astonished to find a heavy imago standing in the open plain. 
This miracle made the old Brahman repent, and he gave his 
daughter in marriage tothe young man. The news reached the 
ears of the king, who built a temple on the spot and worshipped 
the image with great pomp and ccremony. 

The image was brought from Vidyanagar by king Purushot- 
tamadeva (1471—97 A.D.) as part of the spoil which he took from 
the captured city. He installed it in Cuttack, where Chaitanya 
saw it during his pilgrimage in 1510 A.D.; but subsequently it 
was removed to the present temple at Satyabadi during the period 
of the Mughal rule. The temple is located in a garden, and is 
about 70 feet high. The image, which is 5 feet high and cut out 
of a great stone, represents a god standing erect with his Lands 
hanging by his side. To the left is an image of Radha, standing 
a little over 4 feet high. 

Udayagiri.—See Khandagiri. 


INDEX. 


————— 


A. 


Abakasha, 102. 

Aboriginal races, 71-73. 

Aboriginal tribes, 21, 22, 74; education 
of, 232. 

Administration of the Jagannath temple, 
120-124; of land revenue, 198-219 ; 
general, 220-225 ; of justice, 223-224. 

Administrative charges and staff, 220. 

Afghans, conquest of Orissa by, 30-31; 
revolts of, 32-34. 

Agricultural statistics, 151 ; classes, 180. 

Agriculture, 146-159, 

Alakipuri cave, 256, 257, 

Ali Vardi Khan, 39. 

Alluvial formation, 15. 

Amruta-manoks grants, 207. 

Ananta cave, 263, 

Andbra dynasty, 24-25. 

Animism, 87. 

Animistic observances, 75-78. 

Anka years, 85, 

Ankula, 195. 

Arakbkuda, 181. 

Archwology, 55-68. 

Architecture of Orissan templee 56-53, 

Articans, wages of, 174, matrriai condi. 
tion of, 177. 

Arte ond industries, 180-188. 

Asoka, reign of, 28; inscriptions of, 
245-249, 

Asrotriya Brahmans, 81. 

Astrang, 195, 

Atharanals bridge, 296. 

Athara-nullah river, 11. 

Atri, description of 298. 


B, 


Baghagumpha cave, 260. 

Baghehal river, 14. 

Baghmari, 195. 

Baha? land, 207. 

Baked@, 104. 

Baitha bill, 7; description of, 234, 

Bajadira cave, 256, 

Balia matal soil, 148. 

Baliantaé, 195 ; police outpost at, 225. 

Balighai, 195, 

Balipatna, 195 ; police outpost at, 226. 

Balkati, 63, 158, 189, 

Balugin, 195. 

Balukhand, description of, 238, 288.290, 

Bauamilipur, 73. 

Banpur, 52, 78, 185, 189; rainfall of, 
20; dispensary at, 137; thina at, 226 ; 
description of, 388.284, 

Banpur Mals, rent settlement of, 173. 

Baptist Mission, 73. 

Birabbuji cave, 262. 

Bara Danda road, 106. 

Bara-deul, 99. 

Bara-dhan, 153. 

Barujor river, 14, 

Baral, 234. 

Barku] 6, 195. 

Barunai hiil, 7; description of, 284. 

Bouris, 71, 82. 

Baxaftr land, 207 ; tenares, 215-216, 

Belepara, 78. 

Bengali population, 71. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 196. 

Besha, 102. 

Beusan, 158, 154, 
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Bhigabataghara, 64. 

Bbirgavi river, description of, 10-12; ! 
branches of, 10-12 ; navigation on, 196. 

Bhaskareawar temple, 241. 

Bhatpars, 10, 

Bhelari hilt, 7. 

Bigga, 118. - 

*Bhoga-mandapa, 99, 281. 

Bhoi dynasty, 30, 

Bhoi-mil, 198. 

Bhubaneswar, description of, 284-244; 
dispensary at, 137; police outpost at, 
225; school at, 281. 

Bhusandpur, 196. 

Dili rice, cultivation of, 154. 

Birds, 18, 

BWA, cultivation of, 154, 155, 

Birth-rate, 126. 

Biswanath hill, description of, 244. 

Black Pagoda, 15, 283, 234, 

Boasts, 196, 197. 

Bolgarh, 16, 195; police outpost at, 
225. 

Botany, 17-18, 138-139, 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

‘Brahmagiri, volice outpost at, 225. 

Brabmanism, 87-88. 

Braibwans, 80-82, 177. 

Brahmottar land, 207 209. 

Brass manufacture, 188, 

Breakfast island, 5. 

British conquest of Oriasa, 44-45, 

Bruton, description of Puri by, 84-36. 

Buddha's tooth, legend of, 91, 92. 

Buddhism, 25, 81, 88. 

Buddhist origin of Jagannath, theories 
of, 90-95, 

Bungalows, 195. 


Cc. 


Calamities, natural, 160-171, 

Car Festival of Jagannath; . 106-109; 
theories of origin, 90-9],'94. 

Carving in stone, 185-187. 

Gaah rents, 172-174, 

Qaste aystem, 78-79, 


INDEX, 


{ Castes, principal, 79-85; excluded from 


Jagannath temple, 88-99. 

Castor oii plant, cultivation of, 155. 

Catamarans, 197, 

Cattle, 168. 

Caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, 
251-268 ; description of, 261-264; 
architecture of, 264-265 ; carving of, 
265-266 ; chronology of, 266-263, 

Census statistics, 59-60, 

Cesses, revenue from, 222. 

Chaitanya, the Vaishnavite reformer, 31, 
95, 96. 

Chakra-tirtha, 296, 

Champajhar river, 14. 

Chandana Jatra, 103. 

Chandanalagi, 102. 

Chandki, 195. 

Chandinadars, in Khurda, 211; in Pari 
subdivision, 218, 

Chandrabhagi river, 271. 

Character of the people, 65-68, 

Chasis, 79-80. 

Chatarma, 16. 

Chattis, 136, 

Chaudhris, 200. 

Chauk'dars, 225. 

Chaulia matal soil, 148. 

Chelia Gola, 83. 

Chhatabar, 195. 

Chhatrabhoga, 99, 118. 

Chhota-hati cave, 256, 

Chilka lake, deacription of, 8-6; geology 
of, 16-17; fisheries in, 182, 183, 

China, cultivation of, 154. 

Chingiria river, 12. 

Chitrakot hill, 244, 245. 

Chola dynasty, 28, 

Cholera, epidemics of, 129-130, 

Christians, 78. 

Chronology, 85-86. 

Civil justice, administration of, 228-224. 

Climate, 19-20; in relation to health, 
125. 

Commerce, 188-190, 

Commercial classes; 177, 189, 

Communication, means of, 191-197. 

Configuration of district, 2, 


INDEX, 


Conquest of Orisss by the Muhammadans, 
32-38 ; by the Marathas, 39-40; by 
the English, 45, 

Congurvency, forest , 139-141, 144-145, 

Cotton, cultivation of, 155; weaving of, 
187, 188, 

Country spirit, manunfacture and con- 
sumption of, 221, 

Courts, civil and criminal, 223, 224, 

Crime, 224-225, 

Criminal justice, administration of , 224. 

Crops, principal, 151-155. 

Cultivation, extension of, 
improved methods of, 157, 

Cultivators, material condition of, 197, 
178. 

Cuttack-Ganjam road, 194. 

Cuttack-Puri road, 194, 


156-157 ; 


D. 


Dafadars, 225. 

Daitie, 83, 110. 

Dalaé fagtre, 210, 

Dailue rico, eultivation uf, 154, 

Dancing girls, 110, 111. 

Dantapura, 92, 94, 

Daras, 195. 

Dasahara, 105. 

Daid Khén, 82. 

Daya river, description of, 10; navigation 
on, 196. 

Death-rate, 126. 

Dedbottar lands, 209. 

DekhamanG vent, 174. 

Deling estate, 204; police outpost at, 
225. 

Deltaic rivers, 8-12. 

Density of population, 60-61. 

Deulia Brihmans, 81. 

Devadasis, 110, 111. 

Devi river, description of, 18. 

Dhanaghara cave, 259, 281. 

Dhanua river, 10, 

Dhauli, description of hill and remains, 
245-250, 

Dhauria river, 11, 

Dbuanali, 196. 
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Dhulibhag rent, 173. 
Diarrhea, 130-13], 

Ditka land, 143. 

Diseases, principal, 126-181. 
Dispensaries, 186-187. 
District Board, 326. 

Dola Jatra, 108. 

Drainage system of Pari town, 191-182. 
Dreas of the people, 63. 
Droughts, 160. 

Dwellings, 63. 

Dyes, 155. 

Dysentery, 180-131. 


E. 


Fast Kania river, 11, 

Eastern Ganga kings, 28, 

Edicts of Asoka, 245-249, 

Education, 228-232 ; progress of, 228-230; 
statistics of, 280; secondary, 281 ; pri- 
mary, 231; female, 281; of Muham» 
madans, 232; of aboriginals aud low 
castes, 232. 

Educational staff, 230. 

Ekbrajat Mahala, 208. 

Embankments, 168-171. 

Ewigraiion. 61. 

Era, Orissan, 85-86. 

Estates, revenue-paying, 204-2u5. 

Ethnology, 71-78, 

Excise, administration of, 221, 

Exports, 188, 189, 

Extension of cultivation, 156-157, 


F. 


Fa Hian’s account of ancient car festiva:s, 
88.89, 

Famines, 160-165; of 1868, 160-164; of 
1897, 164-165, 

Fauna, 18. 

Female education, 231. 

Ferries, 196. 

Festivals of villages, 64; of Jagannith 
temple, 1084105, 

Fever, types and prevalence of, 126-123, 

Fibre crops, cultivation of, 155, 
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Filariasis, 128. 

Finance, 220-223. | 

Fish, 18-19. { 

Pigheries, 181-185. 

Floods, 147, 165-168; river floods, 165- 
166; salt floods, 166-167; memorable 
floods, 167-168, 

Ply-shottle looms, 188. 

Food of the people, 62-63, 

Forests, 138-145; general description, 
188-139; history, 139-141; system of 
management, 141-142; revenue, 142= 
148 ; administration, 143-144; protec. 
tion, 144-1465. 

Fruits, 155-156. 


G. 


Game birds, 18, 

Ganesha cave, 258-259. 

Gunga kings, 28. 

Gangpari, 52, 63. 

Qangua river, 10, 14. 

Ganja, consumption of, 221. 

Ganjiim road, 194. 

Ciradia, 195. 

GarhiGs, 150. 

Garhjats, 198. 

Gauns (measure), 190. 

Gauras, 82. 

General administration, 220-226. 

Geology, 15-17. 

Ghaguria river, 14, 

Ghatikia, 187. 

Ghoradiha hills, 10, 12. 

Girle’ schools, 231. 

Gobindpur police outpost, 220. 

Godokant river, 13. 

Qolari estate, 204, 

Gop, 195; rainfall of, 20; dispensary at, 
187 ; sub-registry office at, 223; thana 
at, 225. 

Gore land, 148. 

Goriali, 16, ; 

Governors, Muhammadaen, 86-39. 

Gram Devati, worship of, 75-78. 

Areczing ground, 158-169. 

Grazing in forests, 144, 145. 


INDEX. 


{ Gundichs -biri, 106, 294, 


uurias, 83. 
Guru training schools, 231. 


H. 


Haldia, 187, 

Halias (labourers), 175. 

Huntwar, 195. 

Hara river, 14. 

Harchandi river, description of, 12. 

Hlaridisa cave, 260, 

Hastabud, 205. 

Hatigumpha cave, Khiravela’s inscrip- 
tion in, 24; description of, 259, 

Hats or markets, 189. 

Health, public, 125-187, 

High schools, 231, 

Hill system, 7. 

Hill tribes, 71. 

Hindu revenue system, 198, 

Uindns of Par, 78-735; some beliefs of, 
75-78, 

Hira, 147, 148. 

History of the district, 21-58. 

Hiuen Taiang, account of Orissa by, 25. 

Honorary Magistrates, 224. 

Nospitals, 186-137, 

Houses, 63 

Humidity, 20. 


I. 


Idigas, 83. 

Idol of Jagannith, theories of origin, 
93-94 ; description of, 99-300. 

Taras, 205. 

Immigration, 61. 

Imports, 189. 

Incidency of rents, 172, 178. 

Income-tax, 222. 

Indebtedness, 178. 

Indo-Aryan scttlers, 22. 

Indradyumna, legend of, 89-90, 

Industrial classes, 180. 

Industries, 180-188 ; jail, 225. 

Infanticide, practice of, 225. 

Inoculation, 131. 

Institations, medical, 186-137. 


INDEX. 


Inundations, 165-168. 
Trikas, 83. 
Irrigation, 149-161. 


J. 


Jagadalpur, 7, 195. 

Jagamohana, 99, 

Jagannath, worship of, 87-124; legend of, 
89-90; theories of Buddhist origin, 
90-95 ; catholic nature of the worahip, 
97-98; temple, 99; idols, 99-100; 
ritual, 100-108; festivale, 103-105; Car 
Fistival, 106-109; temple ataff, 109- 
111; maths, 112-113; prigrimage, 113- 
118; dhoga and mahaprasad, 118-119; 
administration, 120-122; income, 128- 
124. 

Jagannath cave, 260. 

Jagannith road, 191, 194. 

Jagannath temple, description of, 291+ 
294, 

Jagtr lands, in Puri subdivision, 218, 

Jagir Mahile, 207. 

Jails, 225, 

Jaina remains, 266-268, 

Jainiem, 24, 31, 87, 88. 

Jajarsingh, 289. 

Jala or wet land, 148. 

Jambeswara cave, 260, 

Jankadeipur, 11, 195. 

Jankid, 195 ; outpost at, 225. 

Janta (water-lift) 151. 

Jatni, 195, 197; description of, 250, 

Jayubijaya cave, 257. 

Jhulane Jatra, 105, 

Fori Nullah river, 14. 

Justice, administration of, 243-224. 


K. 


Kabir, 95, 96. 

Kibulis, 189. 

Kadui river, description of, 18. 

Kahilias, 83, 

Kaipadar, description of, 250. 

Kikatpur, description of, 250 ; police out- 
post at, 226. 

Kalat, cultivation of, 155. 
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Kala or.homestead land, 148. 

Kala@ matal, soil, 148, 

Kalapathar, 195. 

Kaligiri river, 14. 

Kalinga, 22, 23, 24. 

Kalupara Ghat, description of, 350. 

Kamil bactafeidars, 216. ~ 

Kanis, 195; police outpost at, 225. 

Kanchi river, 11. 

Kani river, 14. 

Kania river, 11. 

Kansuari river, 14. 

Kanti, 195. 

Kanungos, 200. 

Karans, 82-83, 

Kiatjuri river, 9. 

Kausalya Ging, 246. 

Kelas, 84, 

Kerandipur, 195, 

Kesari dynasty, 25-28, 

Kethai river, 13, 

Kowats, 21, 82, 

Khatrat lands, 207. 

Khandagiri hill, description of, 250-231 ; 
caves of 260.263, 

Khandait jagtrs, 211. 

Kbandpari, 189, 

Khandpoti, 198. 

Khiravela, reign of, 24. 

Kharida jamabands tenures, 216, 216. 

Kharida tenures, 215. 

Kharidadér mukaddame, 238, 

Khirisai, 181. 

Kbonds, 21, 71, 74, 75; education of, 
282. 

Khurds, description of, 268-269 ; rainfall) 
of, 20; captured by the English, 60 ; 
dispensary at, 137; sub-registry at, 
223 ; sub-jail at, 225 ; High school at, 
281. 

Khurda estate, 204 ; fisheries in, 184, 185, 

XKhurdé bills, 7. 

Kburdi-Kalipsthar road, 195. 

Khurda Rajas, history of, 45-48 ; rebellion 
of 1804, 49-60 ; of 1817, 50.55, 

Khurdi subdfvisiou, description of, 289- 
270 ; vent settlement of, 273, 
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Khushbdsh land, 207, 211. 

Rilde, 199, 

Kodhir estate, description of, 270-271. 

Kokal estate, 204, 

Konarak temple, description of, 271-284, 

Kotdesh estate, 204; description of, 
284-285. * 

Kothbhoga, 99, 118. 

Kothias (labourers), 175. 

Kotsahi estate, 204, 

Koyakhii river, description of, 9. 

Krishna, worship of, 88, 89, 96, 97. 

Krishnachandra estate, 204, 

Krishna Janama, 105. 

Krishnanagar estate, 204, 

Kriehnaprasid, police outpost at, 225. 

Kuakhai river, description of, 9. 

Kuhuri, 185. 

Kulth, cultivation of, 164, 

Kumutis, 84. 

Kurarhmal, 7. 

Kushbhadra river, description of, 9-10; 
navigation on, 196, 

Kusumi river, description of, 14. 


L. 


Labourers, wages of, 174, 175; material 

, condition of, 179, 

Labouring classes, 175. 

Laghu dhan, 168, 

Lakes, 3-6, 

Lakhiréj \ands, 205, 209. 

Lalitendu cave, 262. 

Land measures, 190, 

Land revenue, administration of, 198-219; 
receipts from, 220. 

and tenures, 209-219; of Khurdi, 
209-211 ; of Pari subdivision, 211-219. 

Language, 68-70, 

Landlords, material condition of, 176- 
177, 

Laterite, 16, 

Legend of Jagannath, 89-90, 

Leper asylum, 187, 

Lingaréj temple, description of, ‘286-240; 
temple buildings, 286:298; date of 
femple, £38; ritual, 238-289 , festival, 


| 


INDEX. 


239-240 ; otteringe, 240 ; establishment, 
240; architecture, 242-243, 
Linseod, cultivation of, 155, 
Lion Gate, 293. 
Literate population, 230. 
Literature, Oriya, 70-71. 
Loans, 178. 
Local Boards, 227. 
Local Self-Goverament, 226-227, 
Lodging-houses, 117, 1£ 2-188, 133. 
Lodging-Honuse Act, 135<186. 
Lodging-House Fun I, 136, 
Lokanath temple, 295. 


M. 

Madagni river, description of, 14. 
Madan Mohan, 103, 105, 
Magarnal river, 18, 
Mehantis, 83. 
Mahants, 112-113. 
Mahdprasdd, 118, 119. 
Mahdsnana, 101. 
Mahastin Brahmans, 81. 
Majhila dhan, 158. 
Makara Sankranti, 103. 
Maktabs, 231, 
Malsguni river, description of, 14. 
Malarial fever, 128. 
Mails, 61, 125, 
Malud Jagir Mabils, 208-209. 
Manchapuri cave, 257, 288, 
Mandaia, cultivation of, 154, 
Mangalajuti, 16, 
‘Mangaljit river, 14. 
Mangoes, 155. 
Manikpatns, 19, 45, 181, 192. 
Man Singh, 88, 
Manufactures, 180-148. 
Mapures, 157. 
Maratha Governors, 42-48; families, 71. 
Marathas, rale of, 39-44 ; revenue system 

of, 199-200, 
Marhisé Brahmans, 81. 
Marichpur estate, 205. 
Miarkanda tank, 294, 
Markandeswar temple, 296, 
Markets, 189, 


ikpRt, 


Marriage customs, 63-64. 

Marwiaris, 71, 189, 

Mastan Brahmans, 22, 81. 

Masuld boats, 197, 

Material condition of the people, 176-179; 
of landlords, 176-177; of professional 
classes, 177; of morcantile classcs, 
177 ; of cultivators, 177,178; of arti- 
sans, 178 ; of labourers, 179. 

Maths, 112-113. 

Matia Kelgs, 84. 

Miatkatpatns, 10. 

Maurasi mukaddams, 213 

Maurya dynasty, 23-24. 

Moans of communication, 191-197; 
development of, 191-198; roads, 
198-195 ; railways, 196; water, 196- 
197 ; postal, 197, 

Measures, 189-190, 

Medical aspects, 125-137, 

Medical institutions, 136-137. 

Mercantile classes, 189; material condi- 
tion of, 177. 

Middle English echools, 231. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 281. 

Migration, 61. 

Minchinpatna, 73. 

Minhé lands, 209; »n Puri subdivision, 
218, 

Missions, Christian, 73. 

Monaguni river, description of, 10, 14. 

Monasteries (maths), 96. 

Money order traneacticna, 197. 

Monsoon rainfall, 20. 

Muga, cultivation of, 154, 155, 

Mugai river, 10. 

Mog balbandi, 198, 

Mughal revenue system, 198-199, 

Mubammadan Governors of Orisgs, 36-89. 

M ubammadan raids, 28-29 ; conquest, 82. 

Muhammadans, 78 ; education of, 232. 

Mataddams, 129, 212-214, 

Mukhasiali, 99. 

Mukteswar temple, description of, 241, 

Mukunda Deva, rule of. 30-81. 

Maukundpur, 45, 196. 

Mulias (labourers), 175. 
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Municipalities, 227. 
Mustayire, 206. 
Mustard, cultivation of , 155. 


N. 


Nabamuni cave, 261. 

Nadipatu land, 148. 

Nalabana, 5. 

Nalua Kelis, 84. 

Nérangarb, 187, 

Narasingha Janama, 104, 

Narendra tank, 295, 

Narsinghpur, 155. 

Nat-mandapa, 99. 

Natural calamities, 160-171 ; liubility 
to, 160, famines, 160-165; flood 
165-168 ; embankments, 168+171. 

Natural divisions of the district, 2, 

Navagraha stone, 282. 

Navinna Jatra, 103. 

Navigation, 196, 

Naya Nndi river, 11, 

Niakhia river, 9. 

Niladriprasad, 166. 

Nilgiri hill, 251; caves of, .64, 

Nimapars, 195 ; police outpast at, 225, 

Nisfi baztdftidars, 218, 

Neitz of Jagannath, 101-108. 

Non-occupancy ryots in Khurda, 211, 

Nué kalebara, 105. 

Nojagaon, 181, 

Noliyas, 84-85, 181. 

Nina river, description of, 12. 

Nana matél soil, 148. 


O. 


Occupancy ryote in Kburdi, 210. 
Occupations of the people, 180. 

Odras, 22, 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 155. 

Opium, consumption of, 221, 

Oriya language, 68-70; literature, 70-71, 
Outposts, police, 226. 

Oysters, 9 


P. 
Padhéne, 198, 212-214, 
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Pakandi, 104, ‘ 

Pahanis, 150. 

Paht ryote, 217 ; rents paid by, 173. 

Park jagtrs, 210, 

Patk rebellion, 50-55. 

Pale land, 148, 

Pan, cultivation of, 155. 

Panasa cave, 257. 

Panda Brabmans, 81. 

Pandas, 109-110, 118,117, 118; income 
of, 116. 

Paniari Brahmans, 81. 

Panidhan ront, 174. 

Pans, 21, 71. 

Purasurimeswar temple, 241, 242. 

Pariharie, 109, 113. 

Parikud, estate, description of, 285-286 ; 
island, 5. 

Parevanith, 256. 

Pashupalaks, 110. 

Pasturage, 158-159. 

Patalapuri cave, 257, 

Yatnaiki-Khurdé road, 194. 

Patras, 188. 

Patwa (boat), 196. 

Peaks, principal, 7. 

People, the, 9-86 3 general condition of, 

, 62-5; character of, 65-68; material 
condition of, 17€-179; 
of, 180. 

Permanently settled estates, 205, 

Phalbhag rent, 174. 

Phulnakbra, 195. 

Physical aspects, 1-20. 

Pichkoli, 195, 

Pilgrim Hospital at Puri, 186-187. 

Pilgrim tax, 120-121. 

Pilgrimage, 118-119; pilgrim guides, 
118-114; pilgrim round, 114-116 ; 
number and condition of pilgrims, 
116-117. 

Pipli, 87, 68, 189, 195, 197 ; description 
of, 286 ; rainfall of, 20 ; dispensary at, 
137; estate, 204; sub-registry office 
at, 223; thina at, 225. 

Pipli-Astrang road, 195, a 

Pipli-Kherdi road, 194. 

Pirciiar land, 209. 
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‘ 

Pillé Grati, 101-102, 

Police, administration of, 225. 

Police arrangements of Jagannath temple, 
122-123. 

Population, growth of, 59; cenevs of 
1901, 59-6) ; density of, 60-61 ; statis- 
tica of, 60 ; urban, 61-62; rural, 62. 

Ports, 15, 196. 

Postal commanications, 197. 

Post offices, 197. 

Prachi river, description of, 8, 12-18. 

Pratap, 195. 

Prices, 175-176, 

Primary education, 281 ; schools, 231. 

Professional classes, 180; material con- 
dition of, 177. 

Protected forests, 188, 140, 142, 144, 145. 

Protection of forests, 144-145. 

Public health, 125-137, 

Public Works Department, 194, 

Pijari Brahmans, 81. 

Puri, origin of name, 1. 

Pari town, port at, 15, 1{G ; rainfall of, 
20; capture by Muhammadans, 82; by 
English, 45 ; by the patks, 64; popula- 
tion of, 61-62; sanitation of, 181-186 ; 
hospital and dispensaries at, 186-187 ; 
registry office at, 223; district jail at, 
225 ; schools at, 231; description of, 
286-297 ; nomenclature, 287; the 
kshetra, 267-288 ; Balukhand, 288;290 ; 
native town, 290-291; Jagannath 
temple, 291-294; Gundichi-bari, 294; 
minor sacred places, 294-296; value 
asa health resort, 296-297, 

Puri subdivision, description of, 297. 
298; rent scttlement of, 173. 

Pusyabhisheka, 103, 


Q. 


Queen’s Palace cave, 251-256, 


R. 


Races of Puri, 71-73, 
Radha, worship of, 89, 96, 97. 


INDEX, 


REhang estate, 204. 

Railways, 196. 

Rainfall), 20; in relation to agriculture, 
147, 

Raja of Pari, connection with the 
temple, 111-112, 120-124. 

Rijs of Khurda, history of, 45-55. 

Rajni river, 14. 

Ramanand, 95, 96. 

Rambha, 5, 

Rimeswar, 16, 185. 

Rimlenka, 18), 

Ranibansapura cave, 261-256. 

Rianinabara cave, 251-256. 

Ranpur, 189, 

Ran river, description of, 14. 

Barhmal, 195. 

Rasa Pirnima, 105. 

Rasui cave, 260, 

Ratepur, 89. 

Rates of rent, 172, 173. 

Rath Jatra, 104, 106-109. 

Rathipur, 39. 

Ratnachira river, description of, 12. 

Ratnavedi, 99, 

Rebellion of 1804, 49-50; of 1817, 
50 65. 

Registration, 222-228, 

Registry offices, 228. 

Relief works in famine, 160-265. 

Religions, 78-78 ; development of, 87-89. 

Religious festivals in villages, 64, 

Rent suits, 228. 

Rents, 172-174; cach rents, 
produce reuts, 178-174, 

Reserved forests, 138-145, 

Revenue from forests, 148. 

Revenue, land, 198-219. 

Rovenue of the district, 220-222; land 
revenue, 220; excise, 221; stamps, 
292; cesses, 222; income-tax, 222; 
registration, 222-228. 

Revenuce-free Jande, 205-209. 

Revenue-paying estates, 204-205, 

Revenue-paying lands in Khurda, 210. 

Rice, cultivation of, 152-154; prices of, 
176. 


172-198; 
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Ritual Bf Jagannath, 100-108 

Rivers, irrigation from, 149150. 

River aystem, 7-15 ; floods, 165-168, 

Roads, 193-195. 

Rorang estate, 204. 

Rural population, 62. 

Ryots, in Khurdi, 210, Zl ;in Puri 
subdivision, 217, 218. 


S. 


Sabakhia Kolss,'84, 

Sadar kanango, 200. 

Sadar malguzar, 208. 

Sahadi, 18). 

Sdhdna melds, 101, 102. 

Sahers, 71. 

Sahupard, 195. 

Sainso, 195. 

Saivism, 27, 31, 88. 

Sal forests, 138. 

Salid river, description of, 18-14. 

Salt floods, 166-167. 

Salt, prices of, 176; manufacture of, 
181. 

Sund hills, 15, 16. 

Sand stone, 16. 

Sunitaticn. 181-186. 

Sanja rent, 174. 

Sanskrit f02s,'231. 

Sapus Kelis, 84. 

Sar lake, description of, 6. 

Saradé& river, 14. 

Sarad rice, cultivation of, 153-164, 

Saraks, 85, 

Sarbarahkars, 214, 215. 

Sardeipur, 9, 195. 

Sardeipur-Chandkié road, 196, 

Sarpagumphi cave, 260, 

Sarud Brahmans, 22, 81, 

Sisani Brahmans, 81, 177. 

Satais Haztri Mahils, 207-208. 

Satpara, rainfall of, 20; dispensary at, 
187. 9 

Satyabadi, 189 ; description of, 298-299 , 
dispensary at, 187; police outpost at, 
225. : 
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Rahing estate, 204. 

Railways, 196. 

Rainfall, 20; in relation to agriculture, 
147, 

Raja of Puri, connection with the 
temple, 111-112, 120-124. 

R&jis of Kharda, history of, 45-55. 

Rajni river, 14. 

Raminand, 95, 96. 

Rambhi, 5. 

Rimeswar, 16, 185, 

Ramlenka, 181. 

Ranihansapura cave, 261-256. 

Raninabara cave, 251-256. 

Ranpur, 189. 

Ran river, description of, 14. 

BRarhmal, 195. 

Risa Pirnima, 105. 

Rasui cave, 260, 

Ratepur, 39. 

Rates of rent, 172, 173. 

Rath Jatra, 104, 106-109. 

Rathipar, 39. 

Ratnachira river, description of, 12. 

Ratnavedi, 99, 

Rebellion of 1804, 49-50; of 1817, 
50 65. 

Registration, 222-228, 

Registry offices, 228. 

Relief worka in famine, 160-}65. 

Religions, 78-78 ; development of, 87-89. 

Religious festivals in villages, 64, 

Rent suite, 228. 

Rents, 172-174; cash rents, 
produce rents, 178-174. 

Reserved forests, 188-145, 

Revenue from forests, 148. 

Revenue, land, 198-239. 

Revenue of the district, 220-228; land 
revenue, 220; excise, 221; stamps, 
292; cesses, 222; income-tax, 222; 
registration, 222-228. 

Revenue-froe lands, 205-209. 

Revenue-paying estates, 204-205, 

Revenue-paying lands in Khurda, 210. 

Rice, cultivation of, 162-154; prices of, 
176. ion : 


172-178 ; 
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Ritual 8f Jagannith, 100-108, 

Rivers, irrigation from, 1492150. 

River system, 7+15 ; floods, 165-168. 

Roads, 193-195. 

Rorang estate, 204, 

Bural population, 62. 

Ryots, in Khurdi, 210, 212 ;in Par* 
subdivision, 217, 218. 


s. 


Sabakhia Kelaa,'84, 

Sadar kanengo, 200. 

Sadar malguzar, 205. 

Sahadi, 181. 

Sadhana melds, 101, 102. 

Suhars, 71. 

Sahupard, 195. 

Sainso, 195. 

Saivism, 27, 31, 83. 

Sal forests, 188. 

Salid river, description of, 18-14. 

Salt floods, 166-167. 

Salt, prices of, 176; manufacture of, 
181. 

Sund hills, 15, 16. 

Sand stone, 16. 

Sanitation. 181-186. 

Sanja rent, 174. 

Sanskrit tols,'231, 

Sapua Kelis, 84, 

Sar lake, description of, 6. 

Saradu river, 14. 

Sérad rice, cultivation of, 153-154, 

Sarake, 85. 

Sarbarahkars, 214, 216. 

Sardeipur, 9, 195, 

Sardeipur-Chandké road, 196, 

Sarpsgumpha cave, 260. 

Sarud Brahmans, 22, 81, 

Sisgni Brahmans, 81, 177. 

Satais Haziri Mahila, 207.208. 

Satpara, rainfall of, 20; dispensary at, 
187, 4 

Satyabadi, 389; description of, 298-299, 
dispensary at, 187; police outpost at, 
225. 


Utkalas, 22. 
Utkal Bribmans, 81, 


V. 


Vaccination, 131. 

Vaidik Brahmans, 81. 

Vaishnavism, 75, 95-98, 

Vasudeva temple, 242. 

Vegetables, 155-156. 
ijayanagara dynasty, 29, 


illage deities, worship of, 75-78. 


Villages, 61-62. 
Vindusigar tank, 248. 
Vishnu, worship of, 95.98. 
Viswibasu, legend of, 89. 
Vital statistics, 125-127, 


W. 


Wages, 174-175, 
Water communications, 196-197. 
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Woater-lifts, 150-161. 
Water-supply of Pari town, 188-484. 
Weaving indastry, 187, 188. 
Weights, 189-190, 

Wells, irrigation from, 149, 

Wild animals, 18, 

Winds, 19-20. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 152-164. 
Women, education of, 281. 

Worship of Jagannath, 87-124, 
Written character, Oriyd, 69-70. 


Y. 


Yavanes, 28, 
Yuan Chwang, account of Orissa by, 25, 


Z. 
Zil& school, 282, 
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